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In mid-June, as I write, the industrial position in this country 
can only be described as appalling. A million colliery workers 
—not all of them miners by the way—are leisurely balloting as 
to whether they shall accept a wage which leaves no profit:to 
their employers and is to be supplemented, if they return to work 
at once, by a gift of 10,000,000/. from the public funds. Very 
little coal has been brought up since the end of March, and works 
are being closed right and left because the managers cannot get 
the requisite fuel. Some have tried oil as a heat-generator, 
but this is only available to a very limited extent. In the cotton 
trade the mills have been closed for nearly a fortnight owing to 
a wages dispute, and about half a million people engaged in the 
first two processes have been idle, and should the stoppage con- 
tinue it will eventually deprive millions of their livelihood. More- 
over, cotton is our largest export industry, representing, according 
to last year’s Board of Trade returns, considerably over 
400,000,000. In normal times the cotton industry, after pro- 
viding for our home requirements, represents about one third of 
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tour otal icine, iit all ‘Sdjédhatactures. At the time of writing 


there are certain indications that a settlement will be arrived at. 

Although:wt:one time cotton had an unenviable reputation for 
wages disputes, ‘betwéen 1894 and 1915 there was only one general 
stoppage of seven weeks in connexion with a wages dispute, and 
one of four days on a question of principle regarding the manage- 
ment of the mills. I presided at every joint meeting to deal with 
disputes during that long period, and any intervention was strongly 
resented by both masters and men. Since I resigned the posi- 
tion of President of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations a change has taken place in this respect, very much 
to the detriment of the industry. I earnestly hope that the im- 
pending settlement will be effected by the parties themselves. 

I write fully about the cotton industry, as it is the one I am 
most conversant with. In addition to coal and cotton, there are 
the woollen industry and engineering in the throes of labour 
disputes. 

It is extraordinary that the public seem to take both the actual 
position and its possibilities as calmly as if they were in the regular 
order of nature. No Asiatic could be more fatalistic than the 
people of the United Kingdom appear to be. It is in some 
respects, no doubt, a fine trait in the British public that they 
can take accumulated trouble so placidly—the war having taught 
them something in that respect—but in my view the placidity 
may be carried too far, and there is certain to be a rude awaken- 
ing. When difficulties arise they should be grappled with 
promptly and fearlessly. 

Another matter upon which I feel strongly is Government 
intervention in labour disputes. I will here quote from a letter 
I wrote to the Prime Minister dated September 8, 1920 : 


The appalling condition of industrial unrest is causing the greatest 
anxiety to those who are responsible for carrying on the staple industries 
of the country. These industries are ali interdependent, a dislocation of 
any one of them affecting more or less the whole; the coal industry in 
particular is vital to them all. Having had an extensive experience during 
the past thirty years of both national and international industrial affairs, 
I have done my utmost to use it in the national interests, and have never 
lost an opportunity of placing before the Government and the nation the 
practical advice which this long experience has enabled me to offer. May 
I remind you that you and your predecessor have had at your disposal a 
body of experienced leaders of industry, thirteen representing Capital and 
thirteen representing Labour, to which all labour disputes which had 
reached a deadlock could have been referred; this Industrial Council is 
the ideal tribunal for discussing and deciding such matters. Instead of 


availing yourself of the accumulated wisdom and experience of these prac- 
tical men, you have personally entered upon negotiations with Labour, 
thrusting Capital aside; and the direct result of this has been to destroy 
discipline among the workers and seriously to irritate employers. 


Instead 
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of promoting harmony your methods have resulted in giving way, without 
proper investigation, to extreme demands, and the settlements arrived at 
have always borne in them the seeds of fresh demands and fresh crises. 
In this way Labour in other industries than those directly affected has 
been induced to count upon the weakness of the Government and trust to 
its over-riding employers. 


Herein is the crux of the serious industrial position which 
obtains to-day. The Industrial Council referred to was appointed 
by the Government in 1911 and has never been used since war 
broke out; had it been called in, the industries could have been 
promptly mobilised for war. The Whitley Committee was 
appointed near the end of the war; this body made recommenda- 
tions that had been in existence in the cotton and other indus- 
tries for many years, and as a rule the minor industries follow 
the lead of the large industries. The Industrial Courts Act was 
passed in 1919, and contains too much of the bureaucratic element 
to recommend itself to either Capital or Labour. Considerable 
confusion exists in the public mind as to these and other bodies 
that have been created during the last few years, but there is 
no doubt that the Industrial Council of 1911 is the one that will 
recommend itself as the most practical body that has been brought 
into being for dealing with deadlocks in labour disputes, which 
I fear are almost certain to arise from time to time. I am 
strongly of opinion that every country should have a similar 
Industrial Council representing Capital and Labour equally, the 
members being selected from those holding, or who have held, 
controlling positions in great industries or representing great trade 
unions. If a Council of this kind were generally accepted it 
could deal with deadlocks in labour disputes as they arise, and 
bring statesmanship, experience and judgment to bear upon them, 
and so just grievances would be remedied and exorbitant demands 
resisted. 

As showing the sort of Council I have in mind I append a 
list of those who were appointed in 1911 : 

Employers’ Representatives. 

Mr. George Ainsworth, Chairman of the Steel Ingot Makers’ 
Association. 

Sir Hugh Bell, President of the Iron, Steel and Allied Trades’ Federa- 
tion, and Chairman of the Cleveland Mineowners’ Association. 

Sir G. H. Claughton, Chairman of the London and North Western 
Railway Company. 

Mr. W. R. Clowes, Chairman of the London Master Printers’ Association. 

Mr. J. H. C. Crockett, President of the Incorporated Federated Associa- 
tions of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. F. L. Davis, Chairman of the South Wales Coal Conciliation Board. 

Mr. T. L. Devitt, Chairman of the Shipping Federation, Limited. 

Sir Thomas R. Ratcliffe Bllis, Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Coalowners’ Association, and joint Secretary of the Board of Conciliation 
of the Coal Trade of the Federated Districts, etc. 
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Mr. F. W. Gibbins, Chairman of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Sir Charles W. Macara, President of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations. 

Mr. Alexander Siemens, Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Engineering Hmployers’ Federation. 

Mr. Robert Thompson, M.P., Past-President of the Ulster Flax Spinners’ 
Association. 

Mr. J. W. White, President of the National Building Trades’ Dmployers’ 
Federation. 

Workmen’s Representatives. 

Mr. T. Ashton, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
and General Secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Federation. 

Mr. C. W. Bowerman, M.P., Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Unions Congress and President of the Printing and Kindred 


Trades Federation of the United Kingdom. 

Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P., General Secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Mutual Confident Association. 

Mr. F. Chandler, General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., Organising Secretary of National Union of 
Gasworkers and General Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. H. Gosling, President of the National Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion and General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Watermen, 
Lightermen, and Watchmen of the River Thames. 

Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 

Mr. John Hodge, M.P., General Secretary of the British Steel Smelters, 
Mill, Iron and Tinplate Workers’ Amalgamated Association. 

Mr. W. Mosses, General Secretary of the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades and of the United Pattern-makers’ Association. 

Mr. W. Mullin, President of the United Textile Factory Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, and General Secretary of the Amalgamated Association of Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives. 

Mr. L. L. Poulton, General Secretary of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives. 

Mr. Alexander Wilkie, M.P., Secretary of the Shipyard Standing Com- 
mittee under the National Agreement of 1909 and General Secretary of the 
Ship-constructive and Shipwrights’ Society. 

Mr. J. EB. Williams, General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants. 


It will be agreed, I think, that with a neutral chairman this 
constituted a remarkably strong Council. 

Compulsory settlement of big disputes is, of course, impracti- 
cable. We could not compel great bodies of men to work against 
their will, and it would be madness to try to do so. It is not 
a hopeless task, however, to try to influence them, and that is 
where the advantage of having a body like the Industrial Council 
comes in. I put the case for it thus: 

(1). The most experienced men connected with the conduct of 
the great industries, representing both Capital and Labour, would 
be brought into close personal contact. It is necessary, I think, 
that these representative men should take a more active part than 
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they have hitherto done in dealing with the great problems of 
industry and commerce. 

(2) Methods of dealing with the industrial position as a whole 
could be referred to the Council. 

(3) As industries are interdependent other sections are often 
paralysed by disputes in any one of them. 

(4) A fair hearing of a matter in dispute and the publicity 
given, if necessary, to the hearing and to the award would ensure 
the redress of grievances on the one hand and the resistance of 
unreasonable demands on the other. 

Experience has shown that there is little chance of agreements 
being repudiated when both sides are efficiently organised, 
although there is danger of repudiation when that is not the case. 

(5) The great ‘third party,’ which includes not only the 
organised workers in other trades but the army of unorganised 
workers and the innumerable commercial and other interests which 
would be seriously prejudiced by a strike or lock-out, would join 
forces in their denunciation of either a strike or a lock-out which 
was entered upon without the matter in dispute being referred to 
the industrial tribunal, or, in the event of the non-acceptance of 
the award, after submission to the tribunal. This power, together 
with the support of the Press, exercised against a strike or lock- 
out entered into and continued without applying to the Council, 
or against the Council’s award, would be the most powerful in- 
fluence that could be exerted in terminating such a dispute, and 
would go far to render both strikes and lock-outs unnecessary. 

(6) Interference with the right to strike or lock-out would 
seriously militate against the efficiency of the organisation of both 
sides. All that can be done is to make it extremely difficult for 
dislocations to occur, and the Council, if generally accepted, would 
do that. 

A few months after the Council was formed stoppages occurred 
in both the coal and the cotton trades, but its services were not 
utilised, and I wrote to Mr. Asquith, then Premier, to inquire 
the reason. His Secretary wrote in reply, under date April 26, 
1912: 

I am desired by the Prime Minister to remind you that the powers of 
the Industrial Council to intervene in a dispute are contingent on the agree- 
ment of both parties concerned that the matter should be referred to the 
Council. The fact that this agreement may not have been obtained in 
recent cases, and notably in the cotton dispute, does not diminish the Prime 
Minister’s confidence in the ultimate usefulness of the Industrial Council, 
and he finds no reason to change his opinion that in the future, when its 
powers and qualifications become more widely known, its services will be 
made use of more and more frequently, and will prove of the highest value 


to the community. 
With regard to the coal dispute, the Government welcomed the advice 


tendered by the deputation of the Council, of which you were a member. 
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The deputation did not, however, find themselves able to take further 
action, and the fact that the services of the Industrial Council were not 
made use of in that dispute must not be taken, in the unique circumstances 
of the case, to imply that the Government have any lack of trust in the 
ability of that body to perform the functions for which it was created. 


In further correspondence I pointed out that the statement 
in the last paragraph of the above letter in reference to the deputa- 
tion was incorrect, the fact being that the deputation were pre- 
vented from taking further action, although they were both ready 
and anxious to do so. I also mentioned that among the cases 
enumerated by the Chairman of the Council at its first meeting, 
on October 26, 1911, as cases which the Council might be called 
upon to deal with, were those referred to it in special circum- 
stances by the Board of Trade or the Government. It was 
extremely important that this power to refer cases to the Council 
without consent should be exercised, for the sake of the moral 
effect, but it never has been done. 

As I have many letters addressed to me on the assump- 
tion that I am still President of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, let me say that I resigned that position 
soon after the outbreak of the war. I did so because the General 
Committee of the Federation took a narrow and selfish view of 
the situation and disagreed with me on the question of the English 
and American Governments buying the cotton that in ordinary 
circumstances would have gone to enemy countries, and passed 
a resolution limiting my power of action. This I would not 
tolerate in view of my many years of voluntary work for the 
cotton industry of the world. I mention this because in my 
opinion the war was prolonged by governmental negligence of 
the cotton question, and indeed the industry is now suffering 
severely from the effects of the mistake that was made. If we 
had stored a few million bales of the great crop of 1914 the price 
would not have fallen to so low a level as to discourage future 
planting because it was unprofitable, as is now the case, and, 
later, we should have averted an increase of approximately 
1000,000,000/. in the value of the cotton crop of the world, which 
enormously raised the cost of clothing to rich and poor alike, and 
it is impossible to get back to normal prices unless by a gradual 
process without involving everyone, from the grower of the raw 
material to the distributor of the manufactured product, in serious 
losses. This price question, indeed, is one of the causes of our 
troubles to-day. Everybody declares that it is necessary to reduce 
the cost of living. This ought to have been taken in hand by 
the employers in our staple industries in co-operation with the 
workers before serious cuts in wages were attempted. The 
omission to do this is the prime cause of the present upheaval. 
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But we shall have to deal with matters in a more practical way 
if we mean to preserve those industries which made England the 
great and prosperous country she has been in the past. 

After the Armistice we appeared to have a splendid chance 
of recovering the trade we had lost during the war. In the 
cotton trade, for example, we had had little or no mill-building 
for five years and it had not been possible to replace worn-out 
machinery since the textile machinists were very shortly after 
the declaration of war employed by the Government on muni- 
tions. France, and in a minor degree Belgium, had had many 
of their mills destroyed in the war and came to us to eke out 
their supplies of manufactures. Germany, Austria, and Poland 
had their mills gradually closed down after the declaration of 
cotton as contraband in August 1915—a year too late! Other 
countries were also seriously handicapped, while in Russia it is 
estimated that out of 9,000,000 spindles considerably less than 
10 per cent. are running under the Bolshevik regime. The 
United States, where several English machinery firms have 
established branches, did something to extend their mills before 
they became involved in the war, but not much afterwards. 
Japan tried to extend her trade, but was unable to get delivery 
of machinery either from this country or the United States— 
which were the only possible sources—and what she actually 
accomplished was of little importance. Add to these circum- 
stances the fact that the eight-hours day was universally adopted 
in this country and America, and that other cotton manufacturing 
countries are fast following, and it will be seen that the existing 
mills were unable to produce anything like an equivalent of the 
total output of the world in pre-war days; yet, in spite of this, 
the brisk demand which was experienced towards the end of 
1919 fell away in the summer of 1920, and for eight or nine 
months the trade has suffered from extreme depression. It is 
too long a story to explain this fall in detail, but the bedrock 
fact is that a cry of ‘Slump’ was raised in America, and there- 
after everybody seemed to be determined to wait until prices were 
much lower. Unless the people of the world are to reduce their 
standard of clothing, it seems impossible in present circumstances 
that they can be supplied. Having been the first President of 
the International Cotton Federation—a position I held for 
eleven years—I have gained knowledge by which I could enlarge 
indefinitely on my reasons for arriving at these conclusions. 

I am no advocate for low wages. The workers in our in- 
dustries have earned a right to a higher standard of living, a 
shorter working day, and, let me add, a share in profits and 
control. The cotton trade, however, like many others, followed 
what I regard as a mistaken plan. Additions to wages during the 
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war, consequent upon the increase in the cost of living, should 
have been given as bonuses, and there should have been an 
arrangement, such as the railway men have, by which the bonuses 
would be automatically reduced as the cost of living fell. If that 
had been done we should have been spared the present stoppage 
in the cotton trade, and the wages disputes in other industries 
also would have been obviated. 

. It seems to be desirable that the disputes in the cotton trade 
should be briefly explained, as the public are misled by the pub- 
lished statements as to the amount of the employers’ demand. 
When it was said that the reduction first proposed was 95 per 
cent. it did not mean that the operatives should be left with only 
5 per cent. of their present earnings: that would have been 
absurd. There is a standard list of wages in the trade, and a 
short time before the war it was literally the list that was being 
paid. But since then it has been increased by 215 per cent., the 
employers conceding part of the increase in 1919, when the work- 
ing hours were reduced from 554 to 48 per week, and 70 per cent. 
in May of last year, when profits were exceptionally large. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that neither of these 
advances was given in consideration of the increased cost of living, 
for that had virtually been met already. I urged that the last 
advance—which was 6s. in the pound—should be taken in the 
form of a proprietary interest in the mills, because the industry 
needed the money and it would have acquired greater stability if 
the workers had supplied part of the extra capital. A great many 
of them lend their savings now to the mills, but not necessarily 
to those they work in, and they have no voice in the control of 
the business. It was this advance of 30 per cent. on the actual 
wages paid which was granted as a share of the then prosperity 
of the industry that the employers proposed now to take off and 
that has led to the present dispute. A compromise as to the 
amount of reduction is almost certain to settle the dispute, the 
industry having passed through very hard times since the last 
advance was given. These hard times, I believe, are entirely 
owing to the campaign of slump, which, as I have already said, 
commenced in America and has permeated the world, upsetting 
confidence everywhere. 

We are at last getting rid of the Excess Profits Duty, which 
has done more than anything else to make the cost of living so 
high, but the national expenditure is still much in excess of what 
we can afford. The Government are doing harm, too, by their 
interference with foreign trade. Considering all that industry 
had to bear under war-time control—the inefficiency and the 
wastefulness of it—it seems marvellous that anybody should want 
more of it in the form of so-called protective legislation. 
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For instance, our textile industries produce the finest cloth in 
the world, and it is essential to their continued success that they 
should have free access to the best dyes that can be procured. 
I agree that we ought to have done more to foster the dye industry 
here, but we are not going about the business in the right way 
when we give our competitors advantages over us in the choice 
and in the price of the most popular dyes. I also consider the 
anti-dumping legislation a mistake, as it will probably do us more 
harm than good, especially as we ourselves are the greatest 
dumpers in the world. I speak on these matters as one who has 
never been a party politician, but I have always been a staunch 
Free Trader, for I know that that system is necessary to the 
cotton trade, to the magnitude of which I have already alluded, 
and which depends to the extent of about three quarters of its 
business upon foreign trade. England cannot afford to let a trade 
like this be seriously prejudiced, as it would have the result of 
adversely affecting all our other interests. If, however, we use 
our opportunities rightly, we shall have no need to be pessimistic 
in regard to either the cotton or any other great industry. It is 
necessary that Capital and Labour should co-operate, instead of 
fighting each other, but I do not despair of this co-operation being 
secured, and if we get it our industries will assuredly thrive again. 
The grit and the constructive gifts of our people will build our 
house anew and make of it « better and healthier habitation than 
we have previously had. But we must begin the work of recon- 
struction at once and in genuine earnest if we are to succeed to 
the heritage which is curs. 

CHARLES W. Macara. 
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THE CIVIL SERVANT AND THE 
WAR BONUS 


THERE can be no question that the Civil Service in this country, 
so long as it kept up its old standards and traditions, was one in 
which the country, with good reason, had both pride and confi- 
dence. It was the envy of other countries. From the middle 
of last century, when its posts ceased to be allotted by arbitrary 
and irresponsible patronage, it was recruited from a class which, 
on the whole, was soundly educated, competent as regards 
ability, and imbued with a high sense of honour. No doubt there 
lingered a memory of the slackness and otiose habits which 
characterised the Circumlocution Office; and the atmosphere of 
routine, which necessarily hangs about an administration bound 
to pay strict deference to precedent, and in which sudden innova- 
tion might produce grave inconvenience, had perhaps rather a 
deadening effect. But as the entry to the Civil Service became 
more and more a matter of selection on grounds of tested merit, 
so the spirit of the Service became more and more inspired by 
zeal, and alive with energy. Men who would have had fair pro- 
spects in any profession did their best to pass the portal : and once 
they had entered, they had the incentive of ambition to exert 
themselves in order to get a grasp of their work, and to attain to 
those posts in the Service which offered an attractive field of 
influence and a fair and assured, although moderate, pecuniary 
reward. 

The opening of the Service to competition began soon after 
the middle of last century. Twenty-five years later a very impor- 
tant Commission introduced some important changes in regard to 
the grading of the Service. It was recognised that the work of a 
Public Office naturally divided itself into the administrative, and 
the clerical or routine. For the latter, important as it might 
be, not more than moderate attainments were required, and its 
efficiency largely depended upon sound official training and 
experience. Such training and experience, coupled with dili- 
gence and integrity, did in fact secure a clerical staff which had 
at least the virtues of trustworthiness and fidelity. Their 
pecuniary rewards were modest: but they could count upon 
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permanence, upon considerate treatment, and upon a measure of 
work sufficient to keep their alertness alive and yet not so heavy 
as to be unduly oppressive. The bargain was a fair one as 
between these officials and the public. There was nothing to 
allure ambition : but faithful work might be trusted to lead to 
moderate competence. 

But for the higher administrative posts men were required 
who had better education and a wider outlook. No amount of 
clerical experience could teach a man to deal dexterously with 
complicated questions : to appreciate the possible results of any 
course of action: and to adjust official administration according 
to far-reaching constitutional and political principles. Of course, 
no body of Civil Servants, however carefully selected, will be found 
to consist entirely of men fit to deal with intricate problems of 
administration, or to ‘unloose the Gordian knots of policy.’ But 
to provide a staff out of which competent adepts of the required 
capacity might be trusted to emerge, it was absolutely necessary 
to atttact men who had brains, and who had used their brains 
to some purpose; whose education had given.them a wide out- 
look and the power of judging the larger problems of public life. 
Such men had often to wade through long years of rather weary 
drudgery. But sooner or later their opportunity came; and once 
they had mastered the administrative machine, and learned how 
to guide its operations, the work was amazingly stimulating and 
attractive, however modest were its pecuniary rewards. From 
the outset it demanded different education, different official train- 
ing, and a different standard of intellectual power, from that 
necessary in the clerical class. Hence the broad distinction 
emphasised by the Playfair Commission and its application in the 
‘seventies. It impressed upon the Civil Service that character 
which reflected, and was exactly adapted to, the different branches 
of public administration. That First Division, or higher class, 
represented an important element in the working of the constitu- 
tional machine. The quality of permanence as belonging to the 
most responsible officials prevailed far more strongly in this country 
than in any other in the world. To politicians of other lands it 
seemed to be something almost incompatible with party Govern- 
ment. But in Great Britain it was the very perfection of the 
adjustment which constituted the best security for sound constitu- 
tional administration. It would have been an easy thing to upset 
the poise of equilibrium. That it was preserved was our peculiar 
good fortune, and it was assuredly due to the inherited and tradi- 
tional tact and loyalty to one another of the political heads, and of 
the principal permanent Civil Servants. It implied on the part of 
both, mutual respect, mutual consideration, and mutual recogni- 
tion of their respective spheres of action. The observance of its 
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unwritten rules shaped and moulded the features of that Civil 
Service which was the pride of our country : and from that was 
drawn the spirit which inspired that Service and dictated its code 
of honour. Whatever fault may be found with some recent 
developments, it would be unjust to deny that this spirit still 
largely prevails. 

Neither the name nor the character of the Bureaucrat has ever 
been loved in this country. That the name is of foreign origin 
is perhaps due to the fact that we grudge to acknowledge the 
type as a product of our native soil, or to recognise it in our 
language. We conceive of him as narrow in ideas, bereft of 
sympathy, greedy after power. We picture him as one of a 
cloistered confederacy hatching plots against our liberties, and 
skilled in those secret methods which defy the penetration of the 
ordinary citizen. He fully deserves all our dislike and suspicion, 
and we do well to guard against his dangerous encroachments. 

But can it be asserted that the Civil Servant of the higher 
and more responsible class, during the last generation, displayed 
the unpleasant traits of the Bureaucrat? He was apt no doubt— 
and small blame to him—to be persuaded of the excellence of 
methods to which he was accustomed, and the full utility of which 
no one could perhaps appreciate so well as he. We are all apt to 
be more or less subservient to routine; and he was no exception 
tothe rule. But it was no very serious crime, and it was a weak- 
ness which the more energetic spirits perhaps managed to over- 
come. The lack of sympathy of the real bureaucrat could 
certainly not be ascribed to him. He was recruited mainly from 
the Public Schools and the Universities, and the friends whom he 
had formed there remained—however different their callings— 
the permanent associates of his life. He formed no social class 
apart, as was largely the case with the French or the German 
bureaucracy. He was necessarily brought into the closest contact 
with political chiefs of the most varied and divergent opinions, 
and it was his business—a business which he carried out with 
admirable success—to act with each Party in perfectly harmonious 
relations. Friction hardly ever occurred, and that it was avoided 
was surely due, in no small part, to the tact, bred of a sound tradi- 
tion, faithfully carried out. Such cordial relations led to mutual 
understanding, and dispelled any coldness or lack of sympathy. 
The Victorian Civil Servant might be unduly biassed towards 
his own methods. He perhaps resented, with unnecessary 
emphasis, breaches of precedent or sins against convention. But 
he was brought up among a wide class of varied interests, and 
he remained throughout a member of that class, rather than the 
professional official. If he occasionally distrusted the wisdom of 
the man in the street, he never sought to outwit him or to pursue 
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methods that were obscure or mysterious. His experience taught 
him to take a fair measure of political parties: but it was: his 
duty, without being pliable or subservient, to adapt himself to 
divergent chiefs, and to give his best help to adjust the policy of 
each along the settled lines of constitutional government which 
were common to all. There was no concealment of conscientious 
convictions on either side, and any effort to modify these convic- 
tions with the variations of policy would only have provoked 
ridicule and contempt. But the Civil Servant who knew his 
work knew how to preserve his own self-respect, and at the same 
time loyally to give effect to the policy of his Chief for the time. 
On neither side was there any misunderstanding of the position, 
or any attempt to twist it to mischievous purpose. 

Mark what manner of man this peculiar type of Civil Servant 
was—what his qualities, and what their accompanying defects. 
He was a man of liberal education, accustomed to associate with 
the best of the professional class, and constitutionally averse from 
any idea of combining into a class apart. At bottom he was a 
hater of bureaucracy, just as much as any other professional man, 
and he was man of the world enough to see the ludicrous side of 
the hide-bound official. Experience taught him that quickness 
to observe new tendencies, and to shape policy to meet them, was 
just as needful as caution against the self-seeking restlessness of 
innovation. 

He took a just measure of the duties which an honourable tradi- 
tion placed upon him ; and he also took a just measure of his own 
reward. Compared with his professional associates in other lines 
of life, he knew that he had escaped their risks, but that he had 
also abandoned their chances of great prizes. If he had no 
flights of high success to hope for, he had no strain of anxiety as 
to the future to endure. If he had not the joy of battle in a free 
arena, he had the quiet interest of helping to pilot great public 
achievements, and the consciousness of personal—although un- 
proclaimed—influence. He sought no self-advertisement : but 
he avoided the irksomeness of personal controversy. High 
pecuniary gains were not his. But he had the consolation of 
absolute independence : and his bond to those with whom he was 
associated as political chiefs was one of common duty—in no way 
one of subserviency. Great commercial undertakings were 
among the problems which it was his duty to study: their 
representatives were among those whose opinions he must 
weigh. But their prizes were beyond the scope of his ambition ; 
and the details of their methods were beyond his ken. The type 
was one with which the country might well be content. It was 
one in which citizenship stood before officialdom ; in which wide 
sympathy made bureaucratic aloofness impossible. It was adapt- 
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able without being subservient : zealous without being partisan. 
If it was cautious it was intelligent enough to be alert to the signs 
of the times. It learned to look to prizes other than merely 
pecuniary. But, above all, it prized its honour. It is note- 
worthy also that, so far as the Service itself was concerned, there 
was no Publicity Department. It was the business of the Civil 
Servant to do his work and to find satisfaction in watching its 
results. The glory belonged to others, and nothing was so rigidly 
barred by strict tradition to the Civil Servant as an appeal to the 
columns of a newspaper. If he was attacked, he left the defence 
to his political chief, who played the game well and knew that the 
responsibility was his and must be assumed by him. 

Already before the war there were signs of an alteration in 
the spirit which animated the higher branch of the Civil Service. 
It was with regret that some of those who valued its old tradi- 
tions recognised that new aims and ambitions were operating. 
It was matter of grave doubt whether it was altogether becoming 
that high officials in the Financial Departments of the State 
should, on retirement, find lucrative posts waiting for them in 
great City houses. With the heads of those houses they had lately 
been in daily communication. Those who in the Public Depart- 
ments succeeded them in the conduct of financial negotiations with 
City firms had recently been their official subordinates. The City 
firm who secured the services of one who had lately been a great 
power in the Treasury could afford to pay well for these services. 
Whether it was altogether in the public interest that these services 
should have been open to purchase is another and a more difficult 
question. But the doubt was not permitted to bar the way to an 
arrangement satisfactory to the other parties concerned. The 
more strict and fastidious traditions of the Service were set aside 
and a door was opened to grave abuses, which were not slow to 
spread. 

With the war the floodgates were thrown wide and a totally 
new spirit was not merely allowed to enter but was welcomed 
with outstretched arms. More than one member of the Govern- 
ment—and certainly not least Mr. Bonar Law—believed firmly 
that most of the defects in our administrative methods were due 
to the absence of the supreme guidance of the business man. It 
is a popular and attractive fancy, peculiarly inviting to the second- 
class business man. It overlooks two important facts: First, 
that the real leaders in commerce have no great ambition for 
official life, and would gladly leave the financial aspects of that 
life to competent experts ; and, second, that to mingle the streams 
of commercial operations and official life brings contamination to 
both, and is apt to lead us into very muddy waters. Later 
experience has abundantly established the truth of both these 
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facts. The new commercial strain introduced into the Civil 
Service, under the patronage of Mr. Bonar Law and those who 
thought with him, soon altered the whole spirit of the higher 
ranges of that Service. The supreme crisis of war calls for bold 
initiative, and at times even for reckless contempt of rule and 
precedent. We all know and recognise that, but the third-class 
business charlatan who found himself dressed with a little brief 
authority positively revelled in the freedom with which he pre- 
sumed himself to be invested. All rules, all precedents, all pre- 
scribed methods for obtaining sanction to expenditure were thrown 
to the winds. Each new recruit from City circles who was astute 
enough to advertise his own audacity was welcomed as a heaven- 
sent saviour of the situation. Those whose duty it has been during 
these recent years to examine the records laid before the Public 
Accounts Committee know the measure of the orgy of public 
waste which has worked its disastrous will upon the public purse. 
Each new commercial hustler who came upon the scene thought 
that the best way of showing his energy was to defy all established 
rule and to plead imperious necessity for any scandal of extra- 
vagance. The bolder he was, the more he proved his superiority 
to the drudges of the Service who were shackled by scruples of 
rule or of discipline. The neglected records of the Public Accounts 
Committee prove the burdens of taxation which were due to such 
financial debauchery. 

Some of these greedy commercial leeches have perhaps now 
been driven from the Public Departments, and the better part 
of the Civil Service doubtless repudiates their methods. But 
a very considerable residue yet remains, and some more drastic 
methods than those reflected in the temporising and evasive assur- 
ances from the Treasury Bench will be required before we get 
rid completely of their baneful presence. Their worst excesses 
and their more flagrant breaches of all financial regularity have no 
doubt been largely curbed—although they have never been ade- 
quately punished. But they have done worse still; they have, 
to some degree at least, infected the whole Service with a lower 
spirit, and have, so far as their influence extended, degraded its 
standards and its traditions. New ambitions have come within 
its range. Methods have been tolerated which are borrowed from 
the market-place and which, however legitimate there, are utterly 
alien to the spirit in which the business of the State shauld be 
conducted. Self-advancement has been adopted as the proper aim, 
and adroit manoeuvring as the suitable method. As yet it is to 
be hoped this spirit has—thanks to the sound instinct of the 
Service generally—penetrated but little. But -its presence is 
certain, and it has already worked incalculable mischief. I€ is 
not surprising that with this new spirit a new craving for 
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increased emoluments should be generated. Already there had 
been examples of men who had found that profitable use might 
be made of financial experience gained in Government service 
in more lucrative employment in the City. The war had brought 
in a host of new employees who were burdened with none of 
the old scruples, and who brought into public administration those 
more pliable rules of conduct which prevailed in the more pro- 
miscuous arena of commercial life. Under the strain of danger 
the rigid rules which had regulated public expenditure were 
grievously, although perhaps necessarily, relaxed. Conventions 
which had the force of unwritten law were set at defiance. Daring 
innovation often proved, in a crisis, to be in the public interest. 
But it left a heavy legacy behind it. Of course the nation owed a 
heavy debt of gratitude to many men who, as leaders of commerce, 
gave service, freely and gratuitously, which was of incalculable 
value. All honour is due to them. But other influences flocked 
in at their heels which proved by no means so beneficial and for 
which the country has had to pay dearly. 

We have already described the leading features in the posi- 
tion of the Civil Service in the preceding generation. Of the 
best men produced by the Universities a considerable number 
found its prospects attractive. In other professions there were 
long years of waiting to look forward to, with the possibility of 
failure in the end. In the Public Service if a man had the ability 
to secure a place he could at least count upon a certain com- 
petence. If there were no great prizes there was at least interesting 
work, an independent and an honourable position, and a pleasant 
association in the conduct of affairs. Compared with that of 
his fellow-professional men his position had its disadvantages and 
also its compensations; and it was with these professional men 
that he measured himself. 

Undoubtedly a great change was made when the man of 
University education found the doors of the commercial world 
opening themselves to him. A generation ago only a very small 
minority among commercial men had anything but contempt 
for the University-trained man as a possible partner in business. 
In their experience business had been the refuge not of the best 
products of the University but of its failures. Some leading com- 
mercial men, however, had foresight enough to make the experi- 
ment, and found the result successful : and before long the tempta- 
tions offered to the best type of University man to enter upon the 
capacious arena of commercial life were largely multiplied. In 
his choice of a career, the vast opportunities thus offered to a man 
who had confidence in his own powers were formidable rivals 
to any other opening ; and that rivalry told upon those who might 
have entered the public service, as well as upon others. The 
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rivalry became still more dangerous when commerce offered her 
tempting chances to those who had given proof of their capacity 
in the Public Service. Undoubtedly that Service might be robbed 
of some of its most promising recruits. It was a danger which 
had to be faced : and it was greatly increased when the strain of 
the war introduced into the Service large numbers of men who 
were strangers to its traditions and who brought into it not a 
little of the commercial atmosphere. 

But is it not possible to exaggerate both the extent of the 
danger and the urgency of the remedies to be adopted? No doubt 
many leaders of commerce are ready to tempt into their service 
public officials of outstanding capacity, by offers of remuneration 
which sound fabulous to those accustomed to measure by the 
professional standard. The number and extent of these offers 
are perhaps not understated in common report. But, tempting as 
such offers are, they have their drawbacks. Arrangements which 
sound satisfactory at first, may, by defects on one side or on both, 
prove profoundly disappointing in the result. At best they are 
subject to the hazardous vicissitudes of trade, which weigh against 
their alluring promises. And, after all, the number of young 
University men who can be surely counted on as fit to be the 
daring pilots in extremity, called for in the stormy waters of 
commerce, cannot be very large. They may fail : and if they fail, 
they fail very dismally. Or, with no fault in them, the employer 
may prove restive or unreasonable : business arrangements may 
have to be altered : the tide which seemed to flow in such volume 
may suddenly grow slack or turn and leave the vessels which float 
upon it in the shallows. 

It is certainly at once just and prudent, in order to maintain 
an adequate supply of competent recruits for the Public Service, 
to offer such reasonable improvement in prospects as may meet 
any probable competition of rival openings. But for Public De- 
partments to enter into the lists with Lombard Street is scarcely 
practical politics : nor is it by any means certain that victory in 
the joust would be for the advantage of the Service. To be a 
daring pioneer in commerce requires gifts of another kind than 
those demanded in the Civil Service : and it is doubtful whether 
those supermen who are to be attracted only by salaries which 
reach five figures are the most suitable agents in public adminis- 
tration. That administration calls for gifts of ready intelligence, 
scrupulous accuracy, steady and cautious judgment, and a power 
of balancing conflicting considerations. Above all, it demands 
loyal fidelity to principles which can only be set aside at the public 
peril. These are not the qualities which will necessarily shine 
in commerce. It must be remembered that it is not, and it ought 
not to be, the function of the Civil Servant to decide policy. It 
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is his business to guide along safe lines the policy prescribed by 
Parliament and by the chosen political leaders of the day: to 
call attention to possible dangers, but loyally to give effect to 
decisions with which he may or may not agree. Any other course 
would involve an insidious, but none the less real, tyranny by 
the bureaucracy, and would subvert our free constitution. Is it 
certain that, even if we were to retain in official life, by our lavish 
offers, the daring pioneer of commerce, to whom vistas of bound- 
less achievement are open, we would find him ready to discharge 
our work exactly on the conditions and subject to the limitations 
which we desire? 

Now let us see how the new problems in the Civil Service 
have been met. We have seen how the spirit and traditions of the 
Service have been transformed by the enormous additions made 
to it during the war, which as yet show no real signs of material 
reduction. The dangers to which such a swollen Civil Service 
gives rise are obvious. On the one hand, the pressure on the 
Government may become intolerable, and that pressure may be 
exercised with very little regard to the burdens of the taxpayer. 
On the other hand, in a huge Civil Service, whose demands have 
been met by over-liberal concessions, the Government may possess 
a disciplined army of supporters, which will surely come to be a 
menace to public liberty. Justice—even generosity—to public 
servants is a public duty : but we must never allow them to pre- 
scribe the conditions of theiremployment. If we do, they become 
not our servants but our masters: and exacting masters they are 
likely to be, under the new maxims that some would fain adopt 
as their professed aims and principles in place of the time-worn 
traditions of the past. 

It was in this new atmosphere that the latest device, called the 
War Bonus, came to be considered and adopted, practically, before 
Parliamentary sanction was even sought for. It will be admitted 
by all that the strain of increased prices did call for some allow- 
ance to those Civil Servants whose pay had been calculated upon 
the narrow standard of a very modest competence. In other 
employments such additions had been granted in the lower grades : 
and it was only just that the humbler Civil Servants should have 
similar consideration. Against the general principle of a Bonus, 
therefore, nothing can be said, except that before its inception, 
and still more before its practical adoption, Parliament ought to 
have been consulted. But the scale adopted is altogether exag- 
gerated and absurd. We all know what value to place upon the 
Board of Trade’s estimates of the increased cost of living.’ They 
are swollen to an extent of absurdity that is almost ludicrous. 
Luxuries are included—such as butter, home-grown meat, and 


1 Lord Sumner’s Committee proved this, but its report was disregarded. 
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other delicacies—to which most of us have long since said good- 
bye; and new clothes which we have learned to do without. 
Everyone knows that in the average household the cost of living 
has not gone up, but has gone very much down, since the war. Of 
course we pay much more for what we buy, but we have less 
money than before—thanks to the tax-gatherer—and so we deny 
ourselves many things which we were accustomed to regard almost 
as necessities. The process is not comfortable : but we have to 
make the best of it. We recognise that we are in no worse case 
than our neighbour. But we are apt to growl when we are asked 
to make exceptions for certain classes. 

And what of the Civil Service? On what principle of justice 
can it be claimed that the Civil Servant—with all the advantages 
of moderate hours, of ample vacation, of absolute security, and 
with the certainty of a pension to assure him against any un- 
toward mischance—should be granted a Bonus which increases 
his pay in certain cases in proportion to the very highest of the 
Board of Trade’s swollen estimates of increased cost? In what 
ordinary middle-class household is the outlay 160 or even 130 
per cent. in excess of that of 1914? We have all had to bear 
the burden—except some privileged classes, which will occur to 
the minds of all, and whose share of the national income has been 
vastly increased. We cannot afford to add the Civil Service to 
these privileged classes. Why should one class be the selected 
recipient of a Bonus, calculated by Councils composed entirely of 
its own members, and based on a scale which is noteriously in 
excess of the true standard and which secures them against bear- 
ing any share in the national burden? How many of us would 
be grateful for a relief of 50 or even 25 per cent., to say nothing 
of the lavish percentage allotted to themselves by the Whitley 
Councils of the Service? 

It must again be repeated that no one would grudge a moderate, 
and even generous, allowance in the case of the humbler Civil 
Service posts. But the allowance, recklessly made, and since 
obstinately and perversely defended by every twist of casuistry, is 
not moderate, and is unjust to the taxpayer, who is forced to pay 
in order to bring lavish relief to one privileged class, while the 
burden on his own back becomes daily more crushing. Among 
the hundreds of thousands of professional men throughout the 
country, of every grade, how many are now enjoying an income 
150 per cent. over their pre-war: standard? In certain cases the 
extravagance of this grant is palpably absurd. It is notorious 
that the exaggerated: pay allowed for boy labour during the strain 
of the war has long since ceased, and that now such labour—to 
the advantage of all—is at a discount. But under this Bonus 
system boys from fifteen to seventeen years of age are drawing 
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wages of 3/. a week, because the pay of the class to which they 
belong must forsooth be increased by 140 or 150 per cent.! For 
themselves they had no pre-war standard. In 1914 they were 
in the schoolroom or the nursery. Take another example. In 
the Post Office there were fifty-two persons who received a salary 
in excess of 8001. in 1914. By means of Bonus, that number is 
now increased by 637. This was admitted in an answer given in 
the House by the Postmaster-General on the 7th of June. The 
Minister does not defend it : he only says it is in accordance with 
the policy—a policy which the Government adopted at the dicta- 
tion of its own employés—and that it cannot now be altered. No 
wonder postal rates have been increased. In the Post Office 
alone, the increase in salaries due to the Bonus has been from 
15,000 ,0001. to 46,000,000/. in round numbers.? In that office, 
apparently, and perhaps in others, the scale has not been limited 
even by the Board of Trade’s lavish estimate but has risen to more 
than 200 per cent.! And yet we are told it cannot: be altered. 
Cannot these Whitley Councils be again called into operation and 
asked to reconsider the matter—with the wholesome addition of 
that element previously overlooked, which shall represent the tax- 
payer as employer? We have already had evidence that in the 
Civil Service itself such reconsideration by reconstructed Councils 
would be welcomed. Such a course is urged with great force in a 
letter from Mr. George B. Lee which appeared in The Times of 
June 14. That letter gives satisfactory proof of what many of us 
knew already—that the best part of the Civil Service is uneasy 
about the present position. 

It is really no easy task to pursue this Bonus payment through 
the intricacies of the Estimates. These Estimates have been 
astutely drawn so as to give a minimum of information. The 
application of the Bonus is explained in a preliminary note which 
would escape the notice of any but a very careful investigator. In 
the Estimates of separate Departments no information is con- 
veyed but only a reference is given to the preliminary note. And 
neither from these separate Estimates, nor from the note itself, 
can any information whatever be obtained as to the amount of 
Bonus paid to each individual among the higher officers. Some 
get 7501. and some get 5001. But to be specific in the case of 
each individual was evidently deemed by the Treasury to be dis- 
courteously personal : and they have accordingly refrained from 
taking Parliament into their confidence. 

The whole of the methods and steps by which this lavish con- 
cession to claims (to a moderate extent quite legitimate) was 















































2 The total Bonus cost, as stated in Parliament in March, was calculated as 
laying a burden upon the taxpayer of nearly 38,000,000/. On the 16th of June it 
was stated as 40,000,000/. Yet prices are falling! 
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carried out showed, to say the least, some laxity in finance. The 
matter ought not to have been committed entirely to bodies com- 
posed solely of Civil Servants. When it was asked in the House 
who, on these Councils, represented the public, as the employers, 
the Secretary to the Treasury made the astonishing answer, that 
the public, as employers, were represented by the Heads of the 
Departments ! 

In former days this would have been an amply sufficient 
answer. There was a time when the most vigilant guardians of 
the public purse were the responsible leaders among the Civil 
Servants. We would ask those who can recall some of the older 
Heads of Offices to consider what the feeling of these gentlemen 
would have been had they been asked to become members of a 
Council of Civil Servants, to recommend an all-round increase of 
Civil Service pay. And what would have been their attitude had 
it been gravely proposed to them that they should not only endow 
their subordinates with a large Bonus, but should also assign a 
substantial Bonus to themselves? They would have resented 
such a suggestion as a deadly insult. Have we fully recognised 
what this change of temper means? 

That the salaries of the highest and most responsible members 
of the Civil Service required revision may be readily accorded. 
Just as readily, it will be admitted that the occupants of these 
posts deserve, as a class, every recognition, both for efficiency and 
for zeal. Parliament would not probably have failed to agree to a 
substantial increase: but it were surely to be wished that the 
House had been taken into confidence before the matter had been 
finally settled. In the summer of last year, without the know- 
ledge of Parliament, a Committee of three, presided over by Mr. 
Asquith, was appointed to consider the matter, and recommended 
an increase of 50 per cent. on the salaries of all the principal posts 
throughout the service : or in other words that they should receive 
3000!. instead of the previous normal salary of 20001. Apparently 
this was interpreted in practice to mean that salaries of 15001. 
should be increased to 20001. or 2200/. and so on throughout the 
various grades. So far, at least, as can be judged from the 
Estimates, some such proportionate rise of salary was granted in 
every case. The Committee, to use their own words, took into 
consideration ‘comparable posts in the commercial and profes- 
sional world’—two things, we would remark, which are very 
different. No doubt it was the commercial, and not the profes- 
sional, standard which led them to propose advances which are 
probably unprecedented in their scale. 

If we accept this recommendation as a fair and certainly not 
an ungenerous one, it is still legitimate to say that it was expedient 
that it should at once have been made public, and that Parliament 
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should have had an opportunity of pronouncing upon it. It was 
equivalent to a virtual readjustment of the Civil Service scale of 
Higher Appointments in relation to other professions. As such 
it was matter for the judgment of Parliament, which would very 
prabably have approved, on proper conditions. 

But this very obvious course was not pursued. Parliament 
knew nothing whatever of the appointment of Mr. Asquith’s 
Committee. That Committee reported on the 20th of July 1920. 
Immediate action was taken upon its recommendation by the 
Treasury—still without the knowledge of Parliament. In reply 
to repeated inquiries the report was at length issued to Parliament 
in March 1921, and Parliament was informed that its recom- 
mendations were already in operation. Meanwhile in December 
1920 Parliament had been induced to vote Bonuses to these very 
officers without having been told that their salaries had been 
increased by 50 per cent. And yet the expounders of our Consti- 
tution assure us that the control of finance is vested in the House 
of Commons ! 

But there was a further very singular paragraph added to 
Mr. Asquith’s report. It was to the following effect : 


In making this recommendation we have assumed that the payment to 
these (the higher) officers of the War Bonus of 5007. a year will be con- 
tinued, and that the conditions of the Bonus allowance will be regulated 
by reference to considerations of general application. 


Of what the last words of this paragraph really mean I do 
not profess to have the faintest conception, and I gravely doubt 
whether the compilers of the report had very clear ideas them- 
selves of what they meant to say. We seem to hear the echo of 
those sonorous, but somewhat vague, phrases which we used to 
listen to from the Treasury Bench under a former Premiership. 
As regards the facts, the Committee were somewhat imper- 
fectly informed. They had heard something about a Bonus. 
They thought that for the higher officers it was somewhere about 
5001. As a fact, .it is sometimes 750]. and sometimes 500/. : but 
ta the comprehensive survey of a lavish finance such minute 
distinctions are unworthy of regard. .Enough to say there was 
some Bonus or other payable. Whatever its amount the Com- 
mittee held that it was not to be impaired, but was to form an 
appendage to the generous increase which they had decreed. Such 
a recommendation was surely a work of supererogation on the 
part of the Committee. They were asked to advise as to what the 
official jargon now terms the ‘ basic’ salary. It was no business 
of theirs to pronounce as to the superstructure. That the Whitley 
Councils of Civil Servants—with their Heads officiating as the 
defenders of the tax-paying employer—had already affirmed for 
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themselves. But even to those highly paid officials one would 
fancy that it must have been something of a surprise to find that 
in addition to a 50 per cent. increase, they were still to have their 
self-allotted Bonus added on. It may be said with confidence that 
some at least among those officers felt, and still feel, their 
position to be a somewhat embarrassing one. It may well be 
doubted whether they would not themselves reverse the Bonus 
decision if they had the chance. 

But quite apart from the process by which it was arranged, 
I take leave to doubt whether this double advantage would have 
been approved by Parliament, had its advice been asked, or 
whether it will now be endorsed by the long-suffering taxpayer. 
Men who are enjoying salaries of 2000/. or 30001. a year ought to 
have sufficient pride and self-respect to take their full share of 
the national burden. Their income is ample for all necessaries, 
and as for luxuries they must learn to stint themselves, as others 
have had to do. The great majority of professional men have 
taught themselves, in these days, to live on diminished incomes, 
and to curtail every unnecessary expense. They have done so 
without grumbling; but it is a different matter when they find 
these masterful officials, of the new type, erecting for themselves 
a wall of protection against the hardships which press upon their 
neighbours. Were the ordinary professional man to consent to 
such injustice he would carry complaisance to the length of 
quixotic folly. He is indignant: and he does well to show it, 
and to visit his wrongs upon the authors. 

Let it be observed, further, that this redundant Bonus, 
assigned to themselves by these high officials, runs no risk of dis- 
appearance. The Bonus for the humbler officials will some day, 
we presume, fall below the absurd level of percentage above 1914, 
and this may in course of time bring their salaries within reason- 
able compass. But the case of the higher officials is quite 
different. A Bonus of 7501. represents after all only 25 per cent. 
on an income of 8000/., and no one supposes that any of us will see 
a time when prices will come within 25 per cent. of 1914. The 
narrower salary of the humble clerk will fluctuate and decline. 
The Head of the Department will continue to pocket his 7501. 
Bonus unimpaired, in addition to his 30001. 

There is yet another aspect of the dangers involved in this new 
raid upon the taxpayer. We are told that if we wish to retain 
capable officials we must somehow meet that craving for the rich 
rewards of the City which now inspires them. * The City, it is 
said, is eager for their aid, and will set no bounds to the bribes 
which are to attract them. No doubt this may be the case with 
& few who are endowed with the special and very rare aptitude 
that forms the stock-in-trade of the born financier or of the pioneer 
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in trade. May it not be wisest after all to allow that select few 
to follow the career which their soul hungers for, and towards 
which—even if we persuade them to stay with us—their eyes 
may still longingly turn? But it is idle to say that any such 
opportunities are open, or ever will be open, to the majority of 
the men who hold even responsible positions in the Civil Service. 
These are men, to give them all the credit due, often of keen and 
alert intelligence. Their minds have been well trained, and they 
have learned to work at high pressure, and attained much skill 
in the application of sound principles in administration. That 
is all that can be claimed for them as a body, and it is much to 
claim for any class of men. To imagine, however, that they 
all possess the heaven-sent gifts of imaginative enterprise, and 
can master the subtle methods by which to steer a successful course 
amid the infinite currents and eddies of world-wide finance, is 
pure delusion. The majority of these men would themselves be 
the first to admit how far it is from any real sense of proportion. 
What will be the result of filling the Civil Service with these 
supermen, whom we should strive to clutch out of the hands of 
the City? Are we sure that they will be content to play the part 
which the Constitution of our country assigns to the permanent 
Civil Servant? Is it not eminently probable that these men will 
grasp at the substance of power, and will refuse to be merely the 
instruments through which the will of Parliament is to be carried 
out under Ministers who are the creation of Parliament? Already 
there are dangerous signs of such assumption. The Civil Servant 
no longer stands in the background, or is content to exercise his 
influence behind the scenes. He seeks a place in the light. He 
propounds his views in the Press, and corresponds in the news- 
papers on the most-controverted points. This, we are told, is 
the new development, which emancipates itself from cramping 
tradition and conventional usage. We may admire its boldness. 
But at least we may make up our mind that it can have but one 
end, and that is, the enthronement of a dominant bureaucracy. 
What can inspire them with a greater sense of their own import- 
- ance than an arrangement which places them in a position of 
marked superiority in emolument over those who ought to be their 
political Chiefs? Is there any likelihood that the political Chief 
will maintain his authority in a department many of the permanent 
officers of which enjoy salaries far in excess of his own? At 
present we pay our Minister of Education about half the salary 
of his permanent subordinate; and, in all, ten of his officials 
receive higher pay than he does. So it is, in lesser degree, with the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Agriculture, the Secretary for 
Scotland, and others. Is it not easy to see what effect this has on 
the officials at large? Mr. Kellaway told us that we must pay 
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the chief permanent officer of the Post Office a salary of 37501., 
or that the City will lure him away, and the whole fabric of 
administration might go to pieces. Why, then, may we not ask, 
is it prudent or safe to pay his political Chief, the Postmaster- 
General, only at the rate of 25001.? May it not reasonably be 
inferred that we hold the responsible Parliamentary Minister the 
less important part of the machine? And what is the result of such 
an inference? 

-This further complication involves a serious constitutional 
danger. The scandal of these swollen increments, and the 
methods by which they were evolved, demand careful reconsidera- 
tion if widespread indignation is to be appeased. A new type of 
Civil Servant has been introduced into the Service, and threatens 
to change its character profoundly. Many of its foremost 
members are men of marked ability and undoubted enterprise, 
and they are determined that no antiquated traditions shall 
hamper them either in the exercise of authority or in securing for 
themselves adequate financial reward. Apparently they confide in 
the consistent support which the Labour Party gives them. They 
have associated with themselves some of the older type, who, per- 
haps with scruples, have accepted the new and more lucrative con- 
ditions. For a time these older types will be tolerated, but the new 
leaven must speedily transform the whole mass. These younger 
men are keen, ambitious, fully alive to their own superiority. They 
have the rare advantage that, although most of them were of mili- 
tary age during the war, they all obtained exemption from military 
service on the ground that their administrative services were 
absolutely indispensable. They thus obtained some years of 
valuable civil experience, of which their less fortunate contem- 
poraries were necessarily deprived. That these contemporaries 
are in many cases seeking employment at modest remuneration is, 
of course, no necessary bar to the right which our new bureaucrats, 
by means of their Councils, have managed to procure for them- 
selves from the Government, of exemption from all those 
pecuniary troubles which the aftermath of the war has laid upon 
the average professional man. In logic, perhaps not: but it is 
not surprising that the growl of indignation waxes in volume as 
the effect of this financial inequity is perceived. It is possible 
even to take the new type of Civil Servant at his own valuation, 
and yet to doubt whether he is worth his cost. If he refuses 
to be content with any but the most lavish standards of the City, 
is it not possible that we might after all console ourselves if he 
changed his avocation? He may prove rather an expensive 
luxury. The ordinary middle-class taxpayer, and above all the 
professional man of that class, is angry at what he thinks a bad 
example on the part of those who hold high and honourable posts, 
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Those who hold fast by constitutional order, and desire that Par- 
liament should exercise a proper control, look with no favour upon 
the supersession of ministerial control by the new type of Civil 
Servant. Many are unwilling to see the methods of the City 
mart intrude themselves into the delicate affairs of public adminis- 
tration. And highly as we all rate our new supermen in the 
Civil Service, we may think it doubtful whether we should be 
required to pay them on a scale which nearly approaches that 
of His Majesty’s Judges of the High Court. No one seems to 
think that the dignity of the Bench requires an advance of salary : 
and it is improbable that His Majesty’s Judges will constitute a 
Whitley Council and decree Bonuses to themselves. Does the 
Government listen only to numbers and to clamour? Does it 
not think that the Judicial Bench is of as vital importance as 
even the Heads of Departments? It may deem that it is un- 
popular to increase Ministerial salaries. But does it forget that 
to place Ministers on a lower grade than Bureaucrats is a danger 
to the Constitution ? 


Henry CRAIK. 





WOULD TRUTH OR LIES COST MORE? 


THE point has been made’ that in any new war, on the great 
scale of the last, we might do well to draw a wide, opaque veil 
of false news over the whole face of our country. Authority, 
playing on all the keys, white and black, of the Press, as upon 
one piano, would give the listening enemy the strangest tunes 
to goby. All that we did, all that we thought, would be bafflingly 
misrepresented. The whole landscape of life in this island, as 
it reflects itself in the waters of the Press, would come out sud- 
denly altered as far past recognition as that physical landscape, 
amid which it is passed, has been altered, somewhat more slowly, 
by fire, water and frost. 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 


There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


Any weapon you use in a war leaves some bill to be settled 
in peace, and the Propaganda arm has its cost like another. To 
say so is not to say, without more ado, that it should not be 
used. Its cost should be duly cast up, like our other accounts ; 
that is all ; and this is a first, rough endeavour to do it. 

We all are agreed—with a certain demur from the Quakers—- 
that one morality has to be practised in peace and another in 
war ; that the same bodily act may be wrong in the one and right 
in the other. So, to be perfect, you need to have two gears to 
your morals, and drive on the one gear in war and on the other 
in peace. While you are on the peace gear you must not even 
shoot a bird sitting. At the last stroke of some August midnight 
you clap on the war gear and thenceforth you may shoot a man 
sitting or sleeping or any way you can get him, provided you 
and he be soldiers on opposite sides. 

Now, in a well-made car, in the prime of its life, there is 
nothing to keep you from passing straight and conclusively from 
one gear to another. The change once made, the new gear con- 
tinues in force and does not wobble back fitfully and incalculably 
into the old. But in matters of conduct you cannot, somehow, 
drive long on one gear without letting the other become noticeably 


1 In The Nineteenth Century and After, May 1921. 
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rusty, stiff and disinclined to act. It was found in the Great 
War that after a long period of peace and general saturation with 
peace morals it took some time to release the average English 
youth of his indurated distaste for stabbing men in the bowels. 
Conversely it has been found of late, in Ireland and elsewhere, 
that, after some years of effort to get our youths off the no-homicide 
gear, they cannot all be got quickly back to it either, some of 
them still being prone to kill, as the French say, paisiblement, 
with a lightness of heart that embarrasses statesmen and disquiets 
us all. 

We must, to be on the conservative side, assume that the same 
phenomenon would attend a post-war effort to bring back to the 
truth gear of peace a Press that we had driven for some years 
on the war gear of untruthfulness. Indeed we are not wholly 
left to assumption and speculation. During the war the art of 
Propaganda was little more than born. The various inspired 
articles-with-a-purpose, military or political, hardly went beyond 
the vagitus, the earliest cry of the new-born method, as yet 


An infant crying in the night 
And with no language but a cry. 


Yet for more than two years since the Armistice our rulers have 
continued to issue to the Press, at our cost, as Blue Books and 
White Papers, long passages of argument and suggestion almost 
fantastically different from the dry and dignified official publica- 
tions of the pre-war days. English people used to feel a sovereign 
contempt for the ‘semi-official’ journalism of Germany and 
Russia. But the war has left us with a Press at any rate inter- 
mittently inspired. What would be left by a war in which Pro- 
paganda had come of age and the State had used the Press, as 
camouflaging material, for all it was worth? 


II 


It used at one time to be a great ioke—and a source of gain 
sometimes—among little boys to tale it as a benign moral law 
that, so long as you said a thing ‘ over the left,’ it did not matter 
whether it was true or not. If, to gain your private ends, or 
to make a fool of somebody else, you wanted to utter a fib, all 
that you had to do was to append to it these three incantatory 
words, under your breath, or indeed without any sound or move 
of your lips at all, but just to yourself in the sessions of sweet 
silent thought. Then you were blameless. You had cut your- 
self free, under the rules, from the vulgar morality. 

War confers on those who wage it much the same self-dis- 
pensing power. They can absolve themselves of a good many 
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sins. Persuade yourself that you are at war with somebody 
else, and you find your moral liberty expanding almost faster 
than you can use it. An Irishman in a fury with England 
says to himself ‘ State of war—that’s what it is,’ and then finds 
that he can go out and shoot a passing policeman from behind 
a hedge without the discomfort of feeling base. The police- 
man’s comrades say to themselves ‘ State of war—that’s what 
it has come to,’ and go out and burn some other Irishman’s shop 
without a sense of doing anything wrong, either. They all do 
it ‘over the left.’ They have stolen the key of the magical 
garden wherein you may do things that are elsewhere most wicked, 
and yet enjoy the mental peace of the soldier, which passeth all 
understanding. 

To kill and to burn may be sore temptations at times, but 
not so besetting to most men as the temptation to lie is to public 
speakers and writers. Another frequent temptation of theirs 
is to live in a world of stale figures of speech, of flags nailed to 
the mast, of standing to one’s guns, of deaths in last ditches, 
of quarter neither asked nor given. It is their hobby to figure 
their own secure, squabblesome lives in images taken from war. 
And their little excesses, their breaches of manners, and even, 
sometimes, of actual law, are excused, as a rule, in terms of 
virile disdain for anything less drastic and stern than the morals 
of the real warfare which they know so little. We have to think 
in what state we might leave these weak brethren after a long war 
in which we had practised them hard in lying for the public good 
and also in telling themselves that it was all right because of 
the existence of a state of war. State of war! Why, that is 
what every excitable politician or journalist declares to exist all 
the time. To the wild party man the party which he hates is 
always ‘more deadly than any foreign enemy.’ All of us could 
mention a few politicians, at least, to whom the Great War was 
merely a passing incident or momentary interruption of the more 
burningly authentic wars of Irish Orange and Green or of English 
Labour and Capital. Well, we have to count—not to overrate, 
but to count—the expense of filling these inflammable heads with 
a perfected science of lying, no longer occasional, fragmentary 
and shamefaced, but proudly professional; also of arming them 
with that seismic idea, that emancipatory ‘Over the left’ for 


adults to use. 
TII 


Under the new dispensation we should have to appoint on 
the declaration of war, if we had not done it already, a large 
Staff Department of Press camouflage. Everything is done best 
by those who have practised it longest. The best inventors and 
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disseminators of what was untrue, in our hour of need, would 
be those who had made its manufacture and sale their trade, in 
our hours of ease. The most disreputable of successful journalists 
and ‘ publicity experts’ would naturally man the upper grades 
of the war staff. The reputable journalists would labour under 
them, trying their best to conform, as you say in drill, to the 
movements of the front rank. For in this new warfare the 
journalist untruthful from previous habit and training would have 
just that advantage over the journalist of character which the 
Regular soldier had over the New Army officer or man in the 
old. He would be, as Mr. Kipling sings : 

A man that’s too good to be lost you, 

A man that is ’andled and made— 


A man that will pay what ’e cost you 
In learnin’ the others their trade. 


After the war was over he would return to his trade with an 
immense accession of prestige. He would have been decorated 
and publicly praised and thanked. Having a readier pen than 
the mere professional soldiers he would probably write a book 
to explain that the country had really been saved by himself, 
though they were, no doubt, gallant fellows. He would, in all 
likelihood have completed the disengagement of his mind from 
the idea that public opinion is a thing to be dealt with by argu- 
ment and persuasion, appeals to reason and conscience. He would 
feel surer than ever that men’s and women’s minds are most 
strongly moved not by the leading articles of a paper, but by 
its news, by what they may be led to accept as ‘ the facts.’ So 
the practice of colouring news, of ordering reporters to take care 
that they see only such facts as tell in one way, would leap for- 
ward. For it would have the potent support of a new moral 
complacency. When a man feels that his tampering with truth 
has saved civilisation, why should he deny himself, in his private 
business, the benefit of such moral reflections as this feeling may 
suggest ? 

Scott gives, in Woodstock, an engaging picture of the man 
who has ‘attained the pitch of believing himself above ordin- 
ances.’ The Independent trooper, Tomkins, finds his own 
favourite vices fitting delightfully into an exalted theory of moral 
freedom. In former days, he avows, he had been only ‘ the most 
wild, malignant rakehell in Oxfordshire.’ Now he is a saint and 
can say to the girl whom he wants to debauch : 


Stand up, foolish maiden, and listen; and know, in one word, that sin, 
for which the spirit of man is punished with the vengeance of Heaven, 
lieth not in the corporal act, but in the thought of the sinner. Believe, 
lovely Phoebe, that to the pure all acts are pure, and that sin is in our 
thought, not in our actions—even as the radiance of the day is dark to a 
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blind man, but seen and enjoyed by him whose eyes receive it. To him 
who is but a novice in the things of the spirit, much is enjoined, much is 
prohibited; and he is fed with milk fit for babes—for him are ordinances, 
prohibitions, and commands. But the saint is above these ordinances, 
and restraints. To him, as to the chosen child of the house, is given the 
pass-key to open all locks which withhold him from the enjoyment of 
his heart’s desire. Into such pleasant paths will I guide thee, 
lovely Phoebe, as shali unite in joy, in innocent freedom, pleasures which, 
to the unprivileged, are sinful and prohibited. 


So, when a journalist with no strong original predisposition to 
swear to his own hurt shall have gained high public distinction 
by his fertility in falsehoods for consumption by an enemy in the 
field, we may expect that Lovelace’s ‘fishes that tipple in the 
deep’ will indeed ‘ know no such liberty ’ as this expert in fiction 
will allow himself when restored to his own more intoxicating 
element. 


IV 


An item which need not keep us long is that of distress to 
relatives of combatants. Suppose that it became part of our 
strategy to publish, on occasion, news of fictitious naval or military 
disasters to ourselves, as well as to hush up or minimise real 
ones. ‘To deceive the enemy, the false news would also have 
to deceive our own people, for any ruse of the kind would be 
given away to the other side if you tried to give any kind of 
confidential wink to the British reader of your Press. So the 
friends of British soldiers and sailors would have the agonies of 
false alarms and false hopes added in abundance to their normal 
war-time miseries, and wives might be widowed many times, and 
mothers of only sons made childless often, before the truth finally 
overshadowed their lives. But robustly realistic thinkers would 
probably take this lightly. At a time when the drift of actual 
combat is away from clean shooting and stabbing and towards 
burning alive, corrosive poisoning and asphyxiation, any reason- 
able addition to the atrocity of the mental torments of mothers and 
wives will hardly be grudged. 

A heavier item of probable cost is that of effect on the fighting 
soldier. In the Great War nobody who knew the life of our 
Front could doubt that harm was done by the falsity of our pub- 
lished news of the war. In peace-time an ordinary man has few 
chances of checking the accuracy of what he reads in the Press. 
In the war it happened to almost every front-line infantry soldier, 
sooner or later, that he took part in some great or small action 
and afterwards saw it described, officially or semi-officially, in 
our Press in a way which he knew to be untrue. It had a curiously 
bad effect upon many men. They asked each other why such 
things were done, and they generally told each other that they 
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must have been done to save some ‘dud,’ up above, from losing 
his job. 

They reflected further. If all the news which they could 
check was mixed with lies, what about all the rest, which they 
were not able to check? Was it likely tobe any truer? Why, 
we might be losing the war all the time, everywhere. Who could 
believe, now, what was said about our catching the submarines? 
Or about India’s being all right? Men began to suspect that 
they were purposely kept in an atmosphere of lies. I have heard 
them wonder, aloud, how far they would have to go, to get out- 
side it. Could our case for going to war with the Germans be 


partly lies too? You will easily see how that spreading distrust 


may eat into an army’s moral. 

Every war, even the most honourable, most just and mosi 
necessary, such as the Great War was for ourselves, must bring to 
the combatant rank and file much disillusion. Their task ‘in 
hours of insight willed,’ has anyhow to be ‘through months of 
gloom fulfilled’ ; the recruit’s first generous passion has to mix 
its air and fire with a good deal of earth; the enthusiasm that 
could think at first of nothing but the sheer ideal, the best pos- 
sible, has to go stumbling on to somewhere near its goal, falling 
at every hour into one or another of those second-best courses 
of which all practice is composed. Ardour, anyhow, has to run 
down, like the spring of a watch; on no other terms can it make 
the watch go. ‘Capital,’ we used to read in Mill, ‘to be used, 
must be consumed,’ and, to have its effect, an emotional treasure 
such as the national rising of soul in 1914 must also be spent. 

Disillusion must come, but woe, perhaps, unto him through 
whom it cometh with an unnatural speed and sourness, giving the 
taste of dregs to the wine before half the cup has been drunk. 
If one knew what our men were saying to one another during 
the last two winters before the war ended, one cannot take lightly 
the thought of what they might say after two or three years of 
a war in which truth had been treated, with all our might, as 
chivalry was when poison-gas and flame-throwers came into war. 
Educated people are now, as a rule, so clever and wary that many 
of them, perhaps, can hardly imagine how much the plain man’s 
power to carry a heavy wooden cross along a bad road depends 
on his being able to believe absolutely in somebody and in some- 
thing. During the Great War he was, in some measure, artificially 
weakened for his job by causes which made him say with grow- 
ing frequency ‘You can’t believe a word you read.’ We may 
hardly hope to make these causes far more powerful without deep- 
ening his scepticism and proportionately lessening his value in the 
field. 
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Vv 


Suppose your future war won. Your physical combatants may, 
on the reckoning I have just made, have been rendered less 
doughty. Still the ‘moral and intellectual damages ’—in Pre- 
sident Kruger’s famous phrase—that your perfected Propaganda 
has done to the enemy have more than counterbalanced your men’s 
loss of mettle. So your officers and men come home, reflecting 
on the victory. The gist of a part of their probable reflections 
might be correctly expressed in the words attributed by Mr. 
W. S. Sparrow to a wounded British soldier after the Armistice? : 
‘They tell me we’ve pulled through at last all right ’cause our 
propergander told better lies than the German. So I say to my- 
self ‘‘ If tellin’ lies is so —— good in war, why should tellin’ 
truth be any——good in peace? ’’’ 

The addition of prestige to the controversial device of giving 
false impressions and raising false issues would naturally be im- 
mense. To argue any case merely on its merits and on the facts 
would seem to the admirers of the new way a kind of virtuous 
imbecility. In what great industrial dispute or political cam- 
paign, in what struggle between great financial interests, would 
both sides, or either, forgo the use of munitions so formidable? 
Such conflicts might almost wholly cease to be competitions in 
serious argument at all; they might become merely trials of skill 
in fantastic false pretences and of expertness in the morbid 
psychology of credulity. A cynic may say that this is what they 
are now. But really quite a large number of the principals in 
all of them are still trying hard to fight fairly. The question is 
whether this remnant of honour is to be overborne, and straight 
fighters everywhere cashiered by their superiors or their con- 
stituents as so many ineffectives, disabled by morbid scruples. 

In one of his great passages Thucydides tells us what hap- 
pened to Greece after some years of war and of the necessary 
war morality. He says that, as far as veracity, public and pri- 
vate, goes, the peace gear was found to have got wholly out of 
working order and could not be brought back into use. ‘The 
meaning of words had no longer the same relation to things, but 
was changed by men as they thought proper.’ The pre-war hobby 
of being straight and not telling people lies went clean out of 
fashion. Anyone who could bring off a good stroke of deceit, 
to the injury of someone whom he disliked, ‘ congratulated him- 
self on having taken the safer course, overreached his enemy and 
gained the prize of superior talent.” A man who did not care 
to use so sound a means to his ends was thought to be a goody- 
goody ass. War worked in that way on the soul of Greece, in 

2 The Fifth Army in March 1918, p. 305. 
Vot. XC—No. 633 D 
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days when war was still confined, in the main, to the relatively 
cleanly practice of hitting your enemy over the head, wherever 
you could find him. It must at least be open to doubt whether 
war will work more handsomely in an age which seems to have 
almost exhausted the resources of the chivalrous school, so that 
it has to develop mainly along such lines as gas, liquid fire, and 
canards. 

If these expenses seem heavy, those of the opposite course 
are not light, though they can be stated more shortly. They 
are what we should have incurred if in the Great War we had 
refused to use asphyxiant gas and had simply left its use to the 
enemy. I do not know that in that case we should certainly 
have lost the war. Conceivably we might have kept our plume 
so fastidiously clean and yet won. But the risk was so great 
that no one whose word weighed for anything felt that he could 
ask his country to run it. ‘ They love not poison that do poison 
need.’ Our best soldiers hated it like vitriol-throwing, but they 
could not resist. Could they resist in the case of full-strength 
poison-gas projected in print? Could they expect their country, 
in that seat of war, to go into action in a white robe of candour, 
with nothing else on, like a maskless man going forth to war 
against a host rich in Phosgene and all her abhorred sisters? 

I have no confident judgment to offer. A man may ruminate 
on these things and try to blink no part of the truth and to 
exaggerate none, and still may end up without crying out from 
the housetops how we are all to save our souls, and our liberties. 
Provisionally, by way, as it were, of a diffident interim report, 
I feel somewhat drawn to the League of Nations. It does seem 
to offer the world at least a small patch of flat ground, to stand 
and take breath on, off the slippery slant that has such a queer mess 


at the bottom of it. 
C. E. MontaGcugE. 





THE LIGHT READING OF OUR 
ANCESTORS? 


A TALE is often the first key which unlocks the mind of a child. 
Often, also, it is the last voice that penetrates the fastnesses of 
age. Through all the intermediate stages of life it is generally 
in a story that men and women seek distraction from oppressive 
realities. A story supplies that variety of diet which contributes 
to mental health. The most robust appetite for information some- 
times rejects solid fare. It loses what Edward Biscuit, speaking 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, calls its ‘ roast-beef stomach,’ and 
craves the lighter diet of a tale. So it is that at every period 
of life from childhood to age, in almost every country and at 
almost every stage of history, stories have supplied a recognised 
need of human nature. But the light reading of one generation 
often makes heavy reading for the next. This is certainly true 
of the great mass of the fictitious narratives which were com- 
posed in verse or prose for the entertainment of our medieval and 
Tudor ancestors. As literature, very few passages can now be 
read with real pleasure. But as stages in the growth of the 
modern novel or historical romance, as’ well as for a variety of 
other reasons, they possess an enduring interest. 

Story-telling is ancient as time itself. The simple tellers of 
tales of wonder, of legend and tradition, of old-wives’ fables, which 
passed from lip to lip with all the freshness of oral transmission, 
are the remote ancestors of modern novelists. It was on their 
material, as cosmopolitan as it was venerable, that the early 
writers of romantic fiction tried their prentice-hands, adapting 
their forms to the changing needs of society. Generation after 
generation elaborated the instrument, adding new notes, enlarg- 
ing its compass and variety. Every stage in the protracted develop- 
ment of the novel is represented. Each ebb and flow of the 
tide, now of idealism, now of realism, has left its mark. Of 
all these experiments in form and method of literary expression 
our contemporary masters and mistresses of fiction are the heirs. 
They can boast an ancient lineage. They were born in one of 
the seven cities which claim the honour of Homer’s birthplace. 
They were nourished and taught their letters by French nurses. 

1 The substance of the following pages is founded on a short-hand note of an 


address given to the English Association by me as President, on May 27, 1921. 
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They were doctored by Arabian physicians, schooled by wise men 
from the further East, tutored by Italian and Spanish masters. 
They started on their careers as minstrels in the halls of the 
great, or as wandering preachers to the poor in open streets and 
alehouses, before they settled down to paint, etch or photograph 
their scenes from real life, or to chronicle the improbabilities of 
their Kingdoms of Nowhere. 

To-day the river of fiction pours itself, in ever-increasing 
volume, into the ocean of print. It has travelled far from its 
fountain-heads. It has left behind it the knights-errant on their 
overridden horses, the damsels on white palfreys, the green giants, 
dragons, and enchantments of medieval romance. It has emerged 
from the forests, where Robin Hood and Maid Marian, Friar Tuck 
and Little John ply their adventurous trade. It has passed beyond 
the borders of Arcadia, where princes and princesses, bedizened 
with ribbons, masquerade as shepherds and shepherdesses, dis- 
coursing languorous music on oaten reeds. No Italian castles now 
stand upon its banks, echoing with the mysterious footfalls of 
bandits and monastic villains. The scented mists of moonshine 
in which Edwin and Angelina vowed eternal constancy are dis- 
pelled in the broad light of common day. The river has reached 
the level plain of ordinary life. It flows among familiar fields 
and through the heart of great cities. In the headlong rush of 
its youthful career it had no leisure to mirror the inner workings 
of the human mind or the manners and morals of contemporary 
society. All these are now more or less faithfully reflected in 
the broad, slow-moving, and sometimes muddy stream. But the 
scenery of its upper waters can never lose its charm for lovers 
of the picturesque in literature. 

The stage of literary history at which fictitious narratives in 
verse or prose were first developed among the Greeks and Romans 
on the one hand, and among the younger nations of Northern 
Europe on the other, is strikingly contrasted. The Golden Ages 
of Athens and of Rome knew nothing of the novel or romance. 
Long before the birth of either, the language of both countries 
was matured, their literary style perfected, their finest literature 
created. Material was not lacking. It was offered to a novelist 
in as rich an abundance as it was used by dramatists or satirists. 
At Athens the subordination of women bred a Xanthippe and 
slavery produced its Dromios. At Rome, under Nero, the luxury 
and licence of society, the note-book of a fashionable physician 
like Musa, the scandals of such health resorts as Baiae or Sinuessa, 
the causes célébres which exercised the ingenuity of lawyers, the 
crowd of picturesque adventurers who fringed the borders of great 
cities, must have afforded abundant scope for novelists. The 
humorous realism of Petronius proves the richness of the oppor- 
tunity. But he had neither predecessor nor successor. Imagina- 
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tion flowed in other channels. In the crowded days of their 
glory the Greek States and the Roman Republic found scanty 
room for either leisure or privacy. Society did not demand the 
composition of fictitious narratives for popular entertainment. 
National and civic interests absorbed the energies of the people. 
They lived out of doors. Public disputations, the stage, spectacu- 
lar shows, or Milesian tales supplied their recreation. Romantic 
fiction was a late development. It grew out of literary degener- 
acy and political decay. It was not till public activities were 
suppressed by a suspicious government—not till the sacred 
flame of the passion for liberty was burning low—not till society, 
losing its old interests and ideals, was growing more leisured and 
more private—that the imagination of Africa and Asiatic Greece 
devised new forms of literary entertainment in the ideal extrava- 
gances of romance. 

Very different has been the growth of romantic fiction in 
France and Norman England. ‘With its development their 
literary history begins, instead of ending. Under the late Byzan- 
tine Empire it was in the dreary sands of versified romance that 
the majestic stream of the imaginative literature of Greece was 
dispersed and disappeared. It is with the metrical romance of 
Roland that the profane literature of France in the vernacular 
language begins. In our own profane literature the first work 
in English prose which is still widely read is Sir Thomas Malory’s 
romance of Morte d’Arthur. In both France and England 
romantic fiction belongs to the spring and not to the late autumn 
of national life. It is not the child of decrepitude ; it is the first- 
born of youth. It did not grow out of the decay of literature 
and of liberty ; on the contrary, it accompanied and fostered the 
progress and expansion of both. It did not wait for the maturity 
of language or the perfection of literary style. It was one of the 
first exercises in which the English tongue was trained to literary 
expression and a standard of prose composition established. 

Few of the conditions which checked the growth of romantic 
fiction in Greece or Italy retarded its development in our own 
country. Neither in public interests nor in drama had romance 
any serious rival. Except at the great festivals of the Church, 
when the Creation of the World or the Passion was enacted on 
the stage, there were no dramatic representations. The rigour of 
a northern climate prohibited the open-air life of the cities of 
Southern Italy or Asiatic Greece. The severity of winter enforced 
longer hours of comparative leisure, spent within doors in such 
privacy as the Middle Ages allowed. Amusements were few. 
Social intercourse was rare. The nation was in the childlike stage 
—credulous, athirst for tales of wonder or of incident. In their 
monotonous isolation, splendid or squalid according to their 
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means, and weary of one another’s company, men welcomed the 
arrival of some professional wayfarer. Pilgrims with their 
licensed exaggeration, friars with their tales of the Saints out- 
witting the Devil, gleemen, jugglers and all the tribe whom ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ denounces as ‘ Satan’s children ’—even pedlars and 
itinerant drug-sellers with their lively patter were distractions 
and diversions. They were links with the outside world, the news- 
papers of the day, purveyors of rumour and gossip, carriers of 
idle fables, transmitters also of not a few new thoughts and fresh 
ideas. Above all, perhaps, the minstrel met a social need. He 
was the circulating library when there were as yet no readers. 
But he was more than a medieval Mudie. He was the publisher 
of the Middle Ages. Through him the work of the trouvéres 
reached the public. As he drew his bow across his vielle, or swept 
the strings of his harp, and in droning chant prayed audience for 
some romance of chivalry, the bickerings and boastings of the 
common hall were silenced; the hoarse murmur of the market- 
place or the rough chatter of the alehouse was hushed. It gives 
a modern touch to the scene to remember that he interrupted his 
performance to make a collection, resented the small value of the 
coins thrown into his cap, and for a largess was ready to improvise 
praises of the prowess or beauty of local potentates. 

At the end of the eleventh century, when France was beginning 
to assume her domination over the vernacular literature of Europe, 
a new world was in the making. As in the heroic age that was 
passing, so in the dawning age of chivalry, there was leisure. 
In both it was filled by the art of minstrelsy. When, in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic of Beowulf, the hero sits in Heorot, the splendid 
hall of King Hrothgar, the minstrel sings the deeds of famous men. 
When men are ‘festid and fed,’ says the medieval romance of 
Alexander the Great, they would fain hear some love-lay, some 
tale of knighthood or feat of arms, or stories of the Saints. 
The office of the minstrel, though he had fallen from his 
high estate, remained. No longer the tribal historian and gene- 
alogist, he had become a popular entertainer. His themes 
had profoundly changed. The epic had passed into the romance. 
No visible gap of centuries separated the two, as in the litera- 
ture of Greece. New literary records were required to satisfy the 
tastes of the world that was in the making. The old chansons 
de geste—the songs of feats of arms, which clustered around 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, and of which Roland is the 
oldest and purest example—could not meet the new needs. 
Though they continued to be multiplied throughout the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, they belonged, in structure 
and in character, to the age that was passing. They were 
composed exclusively for singing. Their background is his- 
torical: their substance is legend. Their prodigies of valour 
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may be wildly incredible ; Charlemagne may, like Joshua, make 
the sun stand still ; his sword, like that of Roland, may be invin- 
cible ; a snow-white stag may guide his army through the passes 
of the Alps. Yet, in spite of these and similar marvels, they 
convey a vivid impression of truth to life. They depict a lawless, 
ferocious, pious race, living in a rude, simple society. Apart from 
the architecture of the Palace of Aix-la-~Chapelle there is little trace 
of either arts or refinements. Religion is rudimentary. Love is 
a natural instinct, as brutal as it is strong. Hunting is a necessity 
as well as a recreation. War is the business of life. It is true 
that the motive of the fighting is more impersonal and complicated 
than it is in epic poetry, and that men fight for ideas—for the 
Cross, for France, for their oath of fealty. But, apart from this 
greater complexity of motive, Roland is more akin to the Iliad 
than it is to the coming romances of chivalry. The chansons de 
geste, in their pure forms, are survivals of a stage of society, of 
a phase of national history, of a type of national character which 
are already extinct. Travellers are often arrested by the sight of 
some Druidic monolith standing among the rich, smiling, highly 
cultivated fields of France—a grim sentinel of a past civilisation. 
With something of the same aloofness the chansons de geste appear 
among the ornate, brightly coloured romances of chivalry as rude 
relics of a bygone age. Their successors are the historians ; their 
truest descendant is Froissart. 

A new world was being born. It is not enough to say that 
society grew richer, more luxurious, more refined and artistic. It 
changed profoundly in structure, ideals and thought. It changed 
in structure. The dependence of followers upon chieftains 
assumed the legal form of feudal lord and vassal. The prosaic 
interests of life ceased to be common enterprises. Divisions of 
labour multiplied, and out of them classes were formed. Idlers 
despised workers. Warriors disdained traders. Codes of conduct, 
conventions of behaviour, niceties of speech strengthened the new 
barriers. On the one hand, they helped to fransform class dis- 
tinctions into castes : on the other, they helped to soften manners, 
to refine and humanise life. In this direction they were the mani- 
festation and expression of the changing ideals of society. The 
spirit of chivalry was astir. It was born of the same horror of 
the violence and savagery of the world which had bred the Peace 
of the King or the Truce of God ; like them it was in close alliance 
with religion. By subtler means, and with wider application, it 
aimed at similar objects. Chivalry was a generous recognition ‘of 
the human tie between strength and weakness. It was the civil 
as well as the military code of Christianised feudalism. It defined 
the rules of knightly conduct in both war and peace. The man 
who gained admission to the order of Knighthood had been trained 
as page and esquire not merely to use his weapons skilfully, to 
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sit his horse surely, to fly his falcon or hunt the deer. He had 
been also trained to service, to obedience, to courtesy and rever- 
ence towards women. The ceremony of admission was religious. 
The sword which was girt upon his thigh was the sword of 
righteousness ; the bathing of his body symbolised his purification 
from evil thought and action. He swore, and confirmed his oath 
upon the sacraments, not only to uphold his honour in any perilous 
adventure, to pursue the infidel, to abjure ease and safety. He 
swore also to speak truth, to maintain right, to protect women, 
to succour the poor and the distressed. Lamentably as practice 
fell short of ideal, the ideal itself was invaluable. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when many of the medieval 
romances were being framed, chivalry was a living force— 
especially when it had behind it the ecstasy of devotional feeling 
which inspired the Crusades, and the delirium of the spirit of 
adventure which they in turn engendered. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that it was the afterglow from the sunset of chivalry which 
illumined the pages of Spenser and quivered to the beat of the 
drum of Drake. 

Society had changed in structure and in ideals. It was also 
changing intellectually. The great swelling undercurrent of new 
thoughts was gathering strength and volume. _ On one side, there 
were the insatiable thirst for knowledge, the eager curiosity, the 
craving to recover the old springs or to discover new sources of 
intellectual and imaginative enjoyment. On another, there were 
the dim yearnings and unsatisfied longings of religion, its mystical 
idealism, its spirit of rebellion against the harshness and ugliness 
of the realities of life. On yet another, there was the growing 
awe of the supernatural. Into the mind of medieval Europe were 
flowing the ideas and beliefs of many civilisations other than its 
own. This vast influx carried with it Pagan and Oriental mytho- 
logies which were irreconcilable with the Christian faith. The 
Bible forbade polytheism ; it fostered belief in the dualism of the 
powers of good and evil. Passed through the crucible of an 
inspired revelation, the greater gods and goddesses of Greece and 
Rome emerged as emissaries of Satan. As the medieval world 
realised their ubiquity and influence over human destinies, its 
sense of the omnipresence of diabolic agencies deepened, and it 
shuddered at the power of wizards, witches, magic, spells and 
enchantments. Yet, on the other side, the minor deities of earth 
and air and water, of mountain, wood and mine, retained their 
milder sway, and joined the creations of their own native super- 
stitions and fancies to swell the graceful rout of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

It was with romances of chivalry that a host of literary crafts- 
men, some known, many nameless, strove to satisfy the changed 
needs of society. Patronised by the great, and notably by our 
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own Anglo-Norman rulers, they had, by the dawn of the thirteenth 
century, fashioned the framework of the three great groups of 
romance which their successors expanded, amplified and embel- 
lished. This great output of literature, practically all of which 
was originally in the French language, formed the stock-in-trade 
of our medieval minstrels. For centuries it constituted one of 
the chief sources of entertainment and eventually of the light read- 
ing of our medieval and Tudor ancestors. 

Every literary textbook quotes the line from Les Saisnes, in 
which Jean Bodel, the thirteenth-century trouvére, who died a 
leper, divides romances of chivalry by their subject-matter into 
the three matiéres of ‘ France,’ of ‘ Bretaigne,’ and of ‘ Rome la 
grant.’ Of these three groups, the oldest, from the use made 
of the existing chansons de geste, is that which deals with Charle- 
magne and his Paladins, with France and the deeds of Frenchmen. 
But the same methods which the romance-writers applied to the 
old songs of feats of arms they almost simultaneously applied to 
the heroes of classical antiquity and to the legends of King Arthur 
and his Table Round. The change in society may be illustrated 
from the transformation of the structure and character of the 
chansons de geste. The new romances are not written exclusively 
for singing: they are composed also for recitation and reading, 
in prose as well as verse. The austere simplicity of the older 
forms is overlaid with a riot of romantic fancy ; their compactness 
of structure is lost. The romances are swollen to a prodigious 
length, in which incident is threaded to incident, adventure strung 
to adventure, and encounter piled on encounter. Descriptions 
clog the action. History ceases to bé an object and becomes a 
pretext. War is a pastime pursued in the capricious spirit of 
knight-errantry. Women hold a new and assured position. It 
is the adoration of these new deities which inspires the most 
perilous adventures. Love becomes a romantic passion, elevated 
by constancy and tinged with tenderness, dissected with some of 
the delicacy of observation which characterises its famous 31 Rules, 
and distinguished by not a few of the casuistries that influenced 
the decisions of its still more celebrated Courts. Religion plays 
an essential part. It contrasts a Galahad with a Tristram, opposes 
to the licence of the Court the ideal of chastity and the asceticism 
of the cloister, and closes the blare of trumpets with a hymn. At 
every stage in thé drawn-out story complications are created, 
solved, increased, or continued by the intervention of fairies or the 
machinations of magic. 

Admittedly the romances of chivalry violate many of the canons 
of literary art. It is not so much that their incidents are wildly 
improbable or frankly impossible. By generations which stood 
so close to the Norman Conquest that defect might well be par- 
doned. Men who had almost seen the son of the tanner’s daughter 
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of Falaise win a kingdom at a blow might be excused for sus- 
pending their critical faculties and thinking that the marvels of 
fiction could not transcend the miracles of fact. Other faults 
which the romances show are natural to the stage of literary de- 
velopment at which the stories were written. They have little 
unity of design. They rarely attempt delineation of character. 
Instead of development of plot they give us accumulation of inci- 
dent. For growth they substitute accretion. Again and again 
they miss their own points and fail to utilise the situations they 
have created. They become wearisome from repetitions and sur- 
plusage, which are probably more obvious to readers than they 
would be to hearers. As general pictures, they are false to the 
realities of medieval existence. But unreal and artificial though 
they are, they are true to the life which a large section of society 
aspired to live, and which a few individuals may have actually 
attained. It is this truth to ideals which makes them one of the 
golden keys to the tumultuous heart of the Middle Ages and of 
Tudor times. 

Even when the critical brain wearies of romances of chivalry, 
the eye is irresistibly fascinated by their blaze of colour. Over 
the shadowy figures of a Charlemagne, an Alexander the Great, 
or a King Arthur, the romance writers have worked intricate pat- 
terns, embellished with all the ornaments that the fertility and 
quaintness of medieval fancy could devise, embroidered with 
episodes of the romance and constancy of love, adorned with pic- 
torial pageants of fighting, sport and adventure, enriched with 
elaborate scenes of feasting in magnificent halls, bright with the 
jewels and sumptuous robes of gay lords and ladies. The imagina- 
tive treasures of the known world have been ransacked to furnish 
variety of colour. Here are intermixed brilliant silks from the 
Far East, gold and silver threads from classic literature, sombre 
skeins from the superstitions of Northern Europe, tissues glowing 
with the lyrical passion of Provence, and here and there rough 
strands from the hair-shirts of cloistered penitents. The fabrics 
woven by these medieval craftsmen are not so much literature 
as gorgeous tapestries, set in the richly decorative framework of 
feudalism and chivalry. 

The influence which romances of chivalry exercised for cen- 
turies over successive generations of our ancestors was prodigious. 
They had no rivals in the shape of newspapers. Except among 
an infinitesimal minority of the people, they had no educational 
competitors in schools or colleges. They coloured the medieval 
and Tudor conception of history and biography, of science, geo- 
graphy and natural history. They opened to the unlearned the 
treasures of classical antiquity, and made Medea and Jason, 
Hector and Helen, household words. They educated the vulgar in 
the faiths of other nations. They were powerful popular preachers 
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of the Christian religion. How many anxious souls, perplexed by 
the war of dogmas, may have found solace in the simple creed 
of Roland or the theology which Oliver expounded to the giant 
Ferumbras? They elevated the manners of successive genera- 
tions, inspired their ideals, warmed their enthusiasms. They 
stimulated discovery by their revelations of the wonders of the 
mythical East—its castled elephants, its unicorns, its ivory-gated 
cities, its vines of gold and grapes of pearl, its cliffs studded with 
diamonds, its dark valleys tenanted by the mysterious basilisk. 
Their chief actors passed into the proverbial currency of speech 
as the representatives of particular vices and virtues. Scenes 
and actors from their stories have been painted on the walls of 
castles and convents, carved on the panels of doors or on the 
capitals of pillars, traced on the compartments of treasure-chests, 
woven into famous tapestries, preserved in the popular names 
of the features of natural scenery. On their manuscripts were 
lavished the loving skill of illuminators and binders. They were 
among the choicest treasures bequeathed in medieval and Tudor 
wills. They figure largely in the catalogues of monastic libraries, 
and in the book collections of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, from Captain Cox of Coventry to Mary Queen of Scots. 
For many years they were the principal products of our printing 
presses. They appear in the sales recorded in the day-books of 
booksellers like John Dorne of Oxford (1520). Their influence 
provoked a literature of protest to which a Rabelais and a Cer- 
vantes did not disdain to contribute. They kindled the imagina- 
tions of poets and dramatists. Though Chaucer might caricature 
them, he was steeped to the lips in their lore ; when sleep forsook 
him, it was to a romance that he fled for relief; and it was from 
romances that he and a long list of writers, from Spenser and 
Shakespeare to Tennyson and William Morris, have quarried 
some of their choicest treasures. 

Each of the three groups of French romances is represented 
in our own vernacular literature. But their influence and popu- 
larity varied. Least to the liking of an English audience was 
the ‘matter of France.’ The old songs of deeds of arms were 
favourites in the halls of the great, if the number of them that 
were included in the bequest (1317) to Bordesley Abbey by Guy 
Earl of Warwick may be taken as proof of popularity. Yet 
vernacular versions of them are rare. A fragment of the Song 
of Roland exists. But it almost seems as if the songs that chiefly 
appealed to the English people are those which, like Sir Otuel 
er Sir Ferumbras, celebrate the prowess of Saracen knights or 
giants against such Paladins as Roland or Oliver. Much more 
popular were the expanded romances of chivalry, which had tra- 
velled far from the form of the original chansons. Of these Sir 
Bevis of Hampton, valued by John Bunyan, in his unregenerate 
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youth, above the Book of Books, was the chief favourite. The 
choice was not undeserved. The story of Sir Bevis, who wooed 
Josian, the fair daughter of the King of Armenia, tamed the giant 
Ascapart, and slew the dragon of Cologne, is one of the best. In 
the century of translations, Caxton translated and printed the 
Lyf of Charles the Grete, which tells, among other feats of arms, 
the death of Roland at Roncesvalles. He also gave us a version 
of the Four Sons of Aymon, perhaps with a flair for the taste of 
a horse-loving people. The true hero is not Renaud of Montau- 
ban, but his black horse Bayard,’ whose leap is commemorated 
on the Meuse at Dinan, whose whinnyings may still be heard in 
the forests of the Ardennes, and who supplied to his famous name- 
sake, the fearless and stainless knight, the proud retort that a 
Bayard of France yields not to a German cart-stallion. Ogier the 
Dane, the ‘Ancient Knight’ who returns from Avallon in 
France’s hour of need, supplied the groundwork for the ballad 
of Thomas the Rhymer, and lives for us in Morris’s Earthly Para- 
dise (August). Through Macaire, the original of Sir Triamour, 
they gave us the dog of Montargis, and a cant name for a French- 
man. To yet another of these romances we owe a far greater 
debt. It was by the aid of Oberon, the son of Morgan le Fay 
and Julius Caesar, that Huon of Bordeaux, who survives in the 
Tudor version of Lord Berners, achieved his enterprise of fetch- 
ing ‘a hair from the Great Cham’s beard.’ But the permanent 
contribution of the Charlemagne group to English literature is 
not large. It is summed up in the proverb ‘a Roland for an 
Oliver,’ in Ganelon who takes his place by Judas Iscariot as the 
type of traitor, and in Oberon the King of the Fairies. 

The temporary influence on English thought of the romances 
of Greece and Rome was greater, and can scarcely be exaggerated. 
They helped to sweep us, with the Latin nations, into the move- 
ment of the Early Renaissance. Through vernacular versions 
they made the heroes of classical antiquity familiar to a wider 
public than has ever known them since, turned the sympathies 
of the English people against the Greeks, strengthened their belief 
and pride in the Trojan ancestry which they shared with France. 
Curious and interesting though these romances are as products 
of the medieval mind, their lasting hold on literature has been 
slight. They gave us the once popular phrase of ‘ honest Trojan.’ 
But their most permanent gift has been the episode of Troilus and 
Cressida, originally told by Benoit de Sainte-More in his huge 
Roman de Troie, which was successively seized upon by Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Henryson and Shakespeare. 

1 The name is given by Langland, in his Piers Plowman, to the horse that was 


carried off by Wrong: ‘ He borwed of me Bayard—he broughte hym home neuere’ 
(i.e. he borrowed my horse and never brought him home). 
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There remains the third group which centres round King 
Arthur and the Table Round. Its fame was world-wide: it 
reached, as Dante tells us, the far-off walls of Rimini. In our 
own country its vast popularity is attested by the number of ver- 
nacular versions of the different branches of the story. But even 
here, though the ‘matter’ is that of ‘ Bretaigne,’ and though 
British hands helped to mould its structure, its oldest forms, 
whether in verse or prose, are Norman-French. Many literary 
craftsmen, some known, more uncertain or anonymous, contri- 
buted to build up, enlarge and embellish the story. Every stage 
in its growth bristles with controversy. If a man would speak 
with convincing authority on its origins, he must have reached 
the age of Methuselah in their study. He must be a second 
Mezzofanti in his knowledge of languages and dialects. He must 
be a philologist, a palaeographer, a master of half a score of kindred 
sciences. Even so equipped, he is a bold man and a hardy who 
attempts to ride by the Way Perilous, so dour and hard-bitten 
are the warriors who guard its critical passages. Humbler way- 
farers will be content to take the story where Sir Thomas Malory 
left it in 1470. 

It was a huge literature in French and English which Sir 
Thomas Malory, translating, transcribing, extracting, condensing, 
omitting, and perhaps adding, welded into that masterpiece of 
English prose, the romance of Morte d’Arthur. His choice of this 
particular group of romances of chivalry may have been influenced 
by motives partly of patriotism, partly of religion. But assuredly 
it was also guided by a true literary instinct. The Arthurian group 
has in it the elements of vitality. It alone has the compactness 
of a plot, for through it runs the quest of the Holy Grail and the 
sin of Lancelot. In fuller measure than in either of the other 
groups its actors stand out as human beings, the tragedies of 
whose lives are eternal verities of human nature. In the shadowy 
legends on which had brooded the passionate, idealistic, imagina- 
tive Celt, is preserved more of the mystery, the aspiration, the 
emotional suggestion, the touch of strangeness, which are, and 
always must be, the soul of romance. Through it run also the 
inward spiritual meanings, the capacity for allegorical interpreta- 
tion, the mystical symbolism, which remain living and lasting 
influences, because each successive generation can appropriate 
them to its special needs and circumstances. 

Morte d’Arthur was completed in 1470. We waited 270 years 
for the first novel of real life which is still read. It was not till 
1814 that the first historical romance was published which con- 
tinues to hold the field. Our wonder at the long delay is increased 
the more familiar we are with the fresh, simple, adequate beauty 
of the English prose in which Malory tells his story. 

ERNLE. 
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THE CIRCULATING BOOK VAN 


Tae Circulating Library of the Victorian Era has passed into a 
highly developed form. Those of us who remember the scramble 
for the latest three-volume novel, which was invariably out, 
inwardly thank the organisers of the well-equipped establishments 
of to-day with intelligent librarians and a good probability of 
getting what one wants, whether it is the last and most up-to-date 
novel or a recent treatise on economics. Surely this reveals an 
advance in education in the so-called ignorant upper-middle 
classes. 

But these libraries are for the well-to-do and for them alone. 
Their cost precludes the mass of the population from benefiting 
from them, and we have to consider that we have nowadays a 
more or less educated democracy that thirsts for literature of all 
sorts and kinds. In the great towns and cities that democracy is 
fairly well catered for. There are large public libraries to which 
every citizen has a right to apply. In the country it is different. 
The small local libraries are for the most part very small and local, 
and many villages possess no library at all. Schemes for supple- 
menting these libraries have been on foot for years in various 
advanced counties in northern England, but since the passing 
of recent legislation the work is tending more and more to be 
carried out by Education Committees and Authorities. The 
work is new, it is only just making its way as it goes along. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is lending a hand in its develop- 
ment not only in the direction of giving grants to local authorities, 
but still more in guiding the authorities’ work and librarians, and 
trying to create a sort of standard by means of conferences and 
by the collection of experience of every sort and kind. On urgent 
request it is going to publish a standard catalogue of books, which 
will have great value. -As this work has immense interest for all 
who are specially concerned with Adult Education on the one 
hand, and with improving the conditions of rural life on the other, 
it may be interesting to tell something of what is being done in a 
large Scottish county where the population is sparse and the 
schools often very isolated. This county adopted the clause in the 
new Act which allowed of its carrying out library work from the 
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first, and it has therefore had a little experience to go upon. It 
is, by reason of the scattered nature of the population, a county 
where such work is specially required. The usual plan for Rural 
Libraries is to send out books from a central depot in boxes con- 
taining forty to fifty volumes each to the schools or institutes 
within the area concerned, and this was the plan at first adopted. 
But the librarian soon became dissatisfied with the system, useful 
as it was. The boxes were constantly delayed in transit in a very 
annoying way. The reading (carefully recorded by ‘ readers’ 
cards’) was good in some instances, not good in others, and he 
felt that he was not supplying the real needs of the localities from 
want of sufficient knowledge. He had no opportunity of coming 
into personal relation with his clients and hearing their require- 
ments by word of mouth. A personal tour round some of the 
centres showed him how essential this was if the work was to be 
successful and a real love of reading stimulated. The problem 
was @ difficult one but it did not seem insoluble. The scheme 
ultimately adopted was to buy a one-ton Ford chassis with part of 
the Carnegie Grant and fit it up with movable bookcases running 
down the middle and facing either way. There is also room to 
carry the books, so to speak, round the corner. These bookcases 
are fitted with shutters and the whole car has doors on either side 
which open easily. The car has also a door at the end with a 
step, the use of which will be explained later. It is of course of 
no use while the car is being run as a library. There is the usual 
seat in front for the librarian who drives it and for another person. 
This car perambulates the county, which is divided into fifteen or 
twenty districts, one or two of which are taken each week. Thus 
it is anticipated that each district will be visited every three or 
four months. To visualise what happens one must picture the 
librarian starting forth from his depot at the county town laden 
with his wares, which comprise about a thousand volumes, half 
of which are suited for adults and half for children. That is to 
say, the shutters on one side open up a vista of books on agricul- 
tural life, travel, biography, novels of course, and whatever seems 
most attractive to young men and maidens as well as to their 
parents. The other side is devoted to children’s stories, tales of 
adventure, many fairy tales, and accounts of foreign countries 
simply told. Then there are a few books specially adapted for 
teachers ; for, though the teachers have their own special library 
to which they subscribe, this is a means of conveying books instead 
of sending them by post. 

Now let us picture the car arriving at a village : the village is 
reached early in the morning, for the librarian has a long day 
before him and perhaps eight or ten calls to make. The first call 
is probably at a school. The teachers have had a postcard to let 
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them know when the call would be made, and they have their 
return books ready. They do not require to call in every book 
as in the days of box distribution, but they have ready as many 
as possible of those that have been in circulation for three or four 
months. These are brought into the car to take the place of 
those issued, excepting in the case of the invalids which are torn 
or damaged and set apart for going into hospital. Then comes 
the great work of selection. The teacher chooses some senior 
boys and girls to help him in carrying in the books, their numbers 
are taken down by the librarian, but all other clerical work is 
done later on in the office. The excitement when the van arrives 
at an out-of-the-way little Highland school may be imagined. All 
the children as well as the master or mistress crowd around, the 
children shyly pointing to what they want, or sotto voce suggest- 
ing fairy tales to the teacher. The teacher has often to tell a 
tale of total lack of ‘interesting reading’ for the district; the 
school is frequently quite isolated, far away even from a church, 
much less a shop. A few Family Treasuries or tattered school 
library books are all that remain of an original gift of books like 
that of the late Mr. Coats, who so beneficently provided a small 
library and bookcase for every school that asked for it. In such 
cases, where there is no village institute, or indeed a village at 
all, it is not difficult to imagine what it means in the dark winter 
months to have a regular supply of new and interesting volumes 
coming into a parish. The teacher usually acts as distributor for 
the ‘grown-ups’ as well as for the children; he or she says on 
laying hold of a book ‘ This will just suit old David who is ailing,’ 
and ‘ This will be the kind of book that Mrs. Thomson likes.’ 
The minister profits as well as the humblest herd-lad. If the 
school 1s near a river or even a burn, there is almost always the 
question ‘Have you something about Fishing?’ Lord Grey’s 
treatise on Fishing is more in demand than anything he has ever 
written on politics! ‘Please send us illustrated books on natural 
history ’ is a frequent demand on the part of the teachers. ‘The 
lack of suitable reading matter for the children makes them unable 
to appreciate books as they grow older,’ he or she often adds. The 
librarian is always ready to try to fulfil every serious need of the 
teacher. If the book wanted is one that he has in the library he 
will send it; if too expensive for him to supply, he will get it 
through the Students’ Central Library, for, under the Rural 
Libraries’ Scheme as designed by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, every county library has the right of access to this in- 
_ valuable institution in Tavistock Square, where only the more 
expensive books which students may require are kept. But 
somehow the librarian will help, and all this he carefully ex- 
plains. In fact he becomes the adviser and friend of the reader 
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as well as the mere custodian of books, and this is where the 
system is differentiated from the old book-box plan. The aim is 
to get into living touch with the readers, and to find out what they 
want as mental sustenance just as the enterprising food-purveyor 
does for the body. 

To come back to our journey. The next call may be at a 
village with a large school demanding a variety of books for 
the young folk, and with continuation classes which require books 
of a more advanced sort, while in addition there may be in the 
village an institute or reading-room. After the wants of the 
school including the adolescents are supplied, the librarian pro- 
ceeds to the latter and turns the face of his van that applies to the 
adult readers. He finds the reading-rooms in every sort of con- 
dition. Occasionally they are being well and efficiently worked, 
sometimes through the help of the Y.M.C.A. But often enough 
they have gone more or less derelict. There are a good many 
books, very likely, but many of them date from the days when 
Boston’s Fourfold State or Sibbes’s theological treatises were con- 
sidered the only proper pabulum for working-class readers. Still 
there are perhaps some good, if somewhat dull histories like 
Alison’s Europe or Hume and Smollett’s History of England. 
Probably at some time of special energy a number of good 
standard novels—Scott’s, Trollope’s etc.—have been purchased, 
but these are very likely in a state of tatters, leaves being missing 
and pages torn. The duty of the librarian is to get the ‘com- 
mittee’ (for there almost always is a committee somewhere) 
brought together and inspired with the idea that something 
practical can be done, without much in the way of funds, 
but with work and good-will. Just now we have the ‘ atmo- 
sphere’ for this sort of work, and there are always men, 
whether teachers, ministers, shopkeepers or others, who 
have been through the war and who know what a boon the 
camp libraries were. A suggestion to add some women to 
the committee is usually well received. It is pointed out 
that the worst and dirtiest of the books should be thrown 
away, but those that can be doctored are to be sent to head- 
quarters, while a liberal supply of the right sort is promised 
quarterly. Suddenly the ‘ dead’ library becomes a living reality 
and everyone has an interest in saying what he or she wants. It 
all entails a good deal of voluntary labour, but beginning with the 
teachers who have been invaluable, that is always forthcoming. 
If localities are sufficiently populous of course they have to pay 
their librarian locally. Church Guilds etc. sometimes come in 
and amalgamate their books with the main stock, for most people 
realise that little sectional collections of books are a waste of 
useful material. 

Vor. XC—No. 633 
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So much for the journey, and one can imagine that there is a 
good amount of work for an energetic young librarian, and that he 
requires to have a good many qualities beyond those of the ordinary 
trained official well versed in methods of cataloguing. He requires 
to have infinite tact and that most important gift—the gift of 
managing men and women. Above all he has to care for his 
work. But the other knowledge is most essential too, for he has 
to see to the rather complicated system of readers’ cards and card- 
catalogues, whereby he knows exactly what a book’s ‘life’ has 
been, when rebound as well as bought ; he has to know how many 
times each book has been issued in each centre in order to gauge 
its popularity and to discover generally what sort of reading is 
done and which localities are really ‘living’ and which require 
‘working up.” The books asked for individually are surprising. 
Einstein is in great demand, all sorts of books on Economics, 
isolated books such as for a young man going to Peru, many on the 
Colonies and Dominions, plenty of books for people getting up 
papers for Literary Societies and soon. Some of these of course 
have to be procured specially from the Central Library. Books 
on education for teachers are circulated to the extent of about 
3000 a year, and the value of these is great, because who is able 
to purchase the books he ought to require if he is to be the 
educator of others and abreast with the educational movements 
of the day? 

As to the numbers of books in a library such as is described, 
for a rural population of say 70,000 or 80,000, there ought to be 
30,000 or 40,000 volumes. ‘The library I have in mind has so 
far about half that number, but it must increase its stock as it is 
endeavouring to deliver at the rate of about 1000 books a week. 
If, say, 60,000 books were delivered in the course of a year, as on 
an average each book sent out is read by two readers at least (i.e. it 
has two local issues), the books issued would number 120,000, or 
between one and two books for each individual man, woman and 
child in the county. 

Thus if the object of a library is ta be used, we have it here in 
the best form and one that contrasts forcibly with the ordinary 
stationary library. No doubt we must have libraries of reference 
of a very different type. But for the mass of the population which 
requires to be taken out of the somewhat drab surroundings of 
everyday life into a region of imagination and adventure, which 
requires to be shown how to appreciate the beauties of the natural 
world and given an interest in the works of man, surely nothing is 
better than to have a library constantly in motion, i.e. to bring 
an adequate supply of books to the reader’s very door. And this 
is what the book van tries to do. 

To this scheme other educational work may easily be attached. 
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It may be recollected that the car was described as having a door 
placed at the end which was unused while the van was just a 
library. When the sliding book-shelves are removed four chairs 
may be screwed into their places, and now the van can be adapted 
as a car which will convey little companies of four or five 
lecturers or musicians or dramatists who will be able to bring 
interest and instruction to the small rural centres. ‘This may not 
be work which at present comes under the Education Authority, 
but the financing of it is an easy matter, and as there are certain 
bodies which are experimenting in this direction,. particularly on 
the musical side, it is likely to develop. A travelling cinemato- 
graph worked from the car engine is also being discussed. In any 
case the whole scheme is really educative one, and one which 
may help in making country life happier and better as well as 
assisting in the intelligent reading of books. In one form or other 
we shall probably hear more of it in the near future. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Committee on Adult 
Education reported so strongly on the necessity of libraries for 
rural districts. If the reading habit is acquired at school (and 
in most modern schools each senior scholar borrows for himself 
one book each week) it is necessary that means shall: be provided 
for allowing the readers to carry on this reading in after-life. The 
scheme described is a really practical way of helping them to 
do so. But books are not enough in themselves. We want the 
living human element that should surround them. If we can get 
at this by means of revivifying local institutions, by bringing men 
and women of education into touch with the rural population and 
realising its needs, by interesting the people in the history of their 
own locality, in the natural life around them, in the pleasures that 
music and art may bring them, it is well worth while to develop 
the library on these larger lines. And this is what we are trying 


to do. 
E. S. HALDANE. 
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DOES CONTEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIP DO 
JUSTICE TO JESUS? 


I HAVE lately read, with deep interest and with warm appreciation 
of its many merits, the first volume of The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, edited by Drs. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. The 
book is obviously a monument of sound scholarship and patient 
research. I would say more on this point did I not feel that it ill 
becomes one who knows little to praise the industry and the learn- 
ing of those who know much. The book is also to be commended 
for its transparent candour and its earnest attempt to be strictly 
impartial. I use the word ‘attempt’ advisedly. I do not think 
the attempt has succeeded, and I doubt if such attempts can ever 
be wholly successful. ‘He that is not with me is against me.’ 
It is impossible to be absolutely impartial when the question to 
be answered is one in which one happens to be interested. In 
matters of sentiment, as of opinion, one has one’s choice between 
for and against, but one cannot remain for more than an instant 
at the point of complete neutrality. The citizen who is not preju- 
diced, however slightly, in favour of his own country, is pretty 
sure to be prejudiced, subconsciously perhaps but not the less 
really, against it. It is the same with the religion which one 
has inherited. Indifference may sometimes pose as impat- 
tiality, but genuine impartiality in the sphere of religious senti- 
ment and thought is beyond one’s reach. This leads me to say 
that the only criticism which I will allow myself to pass on this 
book is that the Editors, in their laudable desire to do full justice 
to Judaism in general and Pharisaism in particular, and to free 
themselves from any suspicion of pro-Christian bias, have over- 
stepped the line of strict impartiality and done less than justice 
to the originality of the thought of Jesus and the revolutionary 
character of his teaching. 

Having no learning I will accept without demur every state- 
ment and every conjecture in this book which belongs to the region 
of scholarship proper, the region of textual criticism and historical 
research. The boundary of that region is of course indefinable. 
Indeed it partakes of the nature of a borderland rather than of 
a boundary line. While passing through that borderland, the 
reader, even if he has hitherto been the most docile of pupils, may 
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be pardoned if he occasionally adopts an attitude of reserve. 
Beyond the borderland he enters a region in which scholarship 
proper counts for less than criticism, in the larger sense of the 
word, the criticism which is the outcome of imaginative sympathy, 
of spiritual insight, of psychological experience, these having as 
their background the intuitive judgment and the common sense 
of the plain unsophisticated man. Here the reader instinctively 
begins to think for himself. And it is right that he should do so. 
A great scholar is not necessarily a great critic. It is one thing 
to interpret a text or other historical document, and another thing 
to interpret the sayings of a great teacher, to follow them out 
into their consequences, logical and practical, to determine their 
lateral bearings, and to trace them back towards their source in 
the teacher’s subconscious self. The gifts and aptitudes which 
go to the making of the scholar do not coincide, and do not neces- 
sarily coexist, with the gifts and aptitudes which go to the making 
of the critic; and the course of study which fosters the former 
may possibly tend, in some slight measure, to atrophy the latter. 
For these reasons, while gratefully accepting the information with 
which the Editors of this book have provided me, I hold myself 
free, within certain limits, to interpret that information for myself. 

There is one momentous judgment which the Editors have 
delivered with an air of authority, I might almost say of finality, 
which may well impose upon their readers, but which is not justi- 
fied by the reason that they give for their decision. 

In what way [they ask] did the teaching of Jesus differ from that of his 
contemporaries? Not—and the nature of much modern writing makes 
it desirable to emphasise the negation—not by teaching anything about God 
essentially new to Jewish ears. The God of Jesus is the God of the Jews, 
about whom he says nothing which cannot be paralleled in Jewish 
Literature. 


From the tone which our authors adopt one would imagine 
that there could be no appeal against this judgment. Here I 
must join issue with them. No amount of learning can justify 
them in taking up a dogmatic attitude towards one of the most 
intractable of all problems—for what is more difficult than to 
determine what a great teacher believed in his heart of hearts? 
When scholars lay down the law on matters of general interest, 
they should remind themselves that theirs is a Court of First 
Instance only, and that their judgments are therefore liable to be 
revised and perhaps reversed. So highly do I value the right of 
appeal in these matters, and so little am I impressed by the argu- 
ment with which these learned judges support their ruling as to 
the identity of the God of the Jews with the God of Jesus, that, 
though I am a ‘ layman’ and an outsider, I propose to carry this 
particular case to a higher Court. 
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‘The God of Jesus is the God of the Jews, about whom he 
said nothing which cannot be paralleled in Jewish Literature.’ 
The second statement in this sentence may be true; but even if 
it is, it does not prove the truth of the first. What Jesus said 
about God is not the only indication of what he believed about 
him. Other sources of evidence are at our service—the attitude 
of Jesus towards the Jewish Law being one of them—and it may 
well be that when these have been studied with a view to deter- 
mining the ‘ sovereign dogmas’ of the creed of Jesus, they will 
throw light on the words that he used about God, and help us to 
discover turns and shades and depths of meaning in these, to 
which we might otherwise have been blind. Let scholars tell 
us, if they can, what Jesus said; but let them allow us ‘laymen’ 
to join with them in the attempt to interpret his sayings. If 
Christendom were to-day to give birth to a great reformer, who 
would re-interpret for us the teaching of Christ, transfigure our 
vision of God, enlarge and spiritualise our conceptions of life 
and destiny and duty, and in general re-illuminate our bewildered 
thought and re-vivify our flagging faith, it would probably be 
possible for a band of scholars to find parallels to all that he said 
in the vast literature of Christianity, especially in the non- 
theological part of it--in the writings of its devotees, its poets, its 
mystics, and its saints. But it would be a mistake to regard those 
more or less isolated utterances, or, in the case of the mystics, 
that more or less isolated literature, as belonging to the main 
current of Christian belief and thought. And it would be a mis- 
take to argue that because our reformer said nothing about God 
which could not be paralleled in Christian literature, the God 
whom he worshipped was therefore no other than the God of 
Christendom, that hybrid deity, half-tribal and half-cosmic, or 
again half-human, half-supernatural, who has been worshipped, 
with much confusion of thought, by the plain, unlearned, un- 
reflecting believer, in all lands and in all ages. 

Let us go back from the present day to the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. There is a strain of poetry in the Jewish soul, narrow 
perhaps but fervent and deep, which has always been liable to 
break out in unexpected places, and which may well have broken 
out, here and there, in the writings of the more large-hearted 
Rabbis. And there is something spontaneous and up-surging in 
poetry which is ever tending to liberate one from bondage to tradi- 
tion, convention and custom—in the name, on the one hand, of 
what is primitive, on the other hand of what is ideal. Under its in- 
fluence, which is as a rule short-lived, a man will subconsciously 
repudiate theories which he consciously holds and rules of life 
which he consciously obeys or professes to obey. In dealing with 
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the semi-poetical, and therefore emancipative and ‘ unorthodox,’ 
sayings of the Rabbis, it is well to bear this characteristic feature 
of poetry in mind. One feels that those sayings were the products 
of something akin to inspiration, sayings which had broken loose, 
as it were, from the control of those who uttered them, rather 
than aphorisms which had been deliberately charged by their 
authors with a new philosophy of life. They stand apart from 
the main body of Rabbinical teaching, and there is no place for 
them in the general scheme of things which those who uttered 
them, in common with their less inspired and more conventionally 
minded brethren, held to be divinely true. To assume that these 
exceptional utterances were typically Jewish, is to take too much 
for granted.’ As well might it be said that the more daringly 
mystical writings of Tauler, Eckhardt and Ruysbroek were repre- 
sentative of the central current of religious belief and sentiment 
in mediaeval Christendom, and that the ultra-mystical conception 
of God coincided with the orthodox conception. 

What was the Jewish conception of God? In a sense it was 
unique. Alone among the peoples of the earth, the Jews wor- 
shipped a deity who was at once cosmic and tribal, or at best 
national. Their God was the God of the Universe, and yet he 
was in @ very special sense the God of Israel. And the narrower 


aspect of his being was ever tending to obscure and even obliterate 
the wider. How the Jews conceived of their own relation to this 


1 The charge is sometimes brought against the Jews that their religion and 
their morality hegan and ended in legalism; that they worshipped God as the 
Lawgiver, and that obedience to the Law was for them the sum total of morality. 
This charge may be too sweeping. Mr. ©. Montefiore, in the chapter which he has 
contributed on ‘ The Jewish Spirit,’ thinks to rebut it by telling stories of Rabbis 
who had freed themselves from some of the fetters of legalism. In all the stories— 
there are three—the limitations of legalism are discernible; but it is the more 
spiritual and less formal side of legalism which is presented to us. This however 
is by the way. The answer to Mr. Montefiore’s argument is that one swallow does 
not make a summer. Nor, for the matter of that, do two or even three. No doubt 
there were individual Rabbis and individual ‘lay’ Jews who rose superior to the 
narrow limitations of their creed. But what of the Jewish people asa whole? 
Were they not legalist to the core in the days which preceded the final Dispersal ? 
And are they not still legalist to the core so far as they have kept the faith of their 
forefathers? On the latter point the testimony of such a book as The Promised 
Land, which describes the daily life of a Jewish family in Poland, seems to be 
conclusive. 

There is one important matter in regard to which the Editors and Mr. Montefiore 
seem to hold conflicting views. Mr. Montefiore alludes to writings by ‘ Rabbis of 
the first century.’ But the Editors say that ‘the Rabbinical writings are none of 
them earlier than about 200 A.D.” Which of these statements is correct? If the 
latter, there would surely have been time for Rabbinical thought to have been 
affected in some degree by the leaven of Judaeo-Christian teaching. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. Mr. Montefiore says that‘ the general tendency of the 300 years 
between 50 B.C. and 250 A.D. is unquestionably in the direction of conceiving God 
as more merciful, fatherly and gracious.’ May not this change have been due in 
part to the unacknowledged influence of Jesus ? 
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curiously hybrid deity, the Editors of this book have set forth in 
the following words : 


That God reigns over all, but in a special sense over those who recognise 
his rule, is one of the favourite themes of the Psalms. This point was taken 
also by the later Jews, and is often emphasised by the Rabbis. God’s pre- 
eminence does not depend on the attitude of his own creatures, but it cannot 
be considered perfect till it is recognised by men. Thus, down to Abraham, 
it might be said, God reigns in Heaven only. By his faith Abraham made 
him King on the earth too, for in him God had one subject; so also did 
Jacob at Bethel when he declared that Jehovah should be his God. But 
the reign of God was thus far confined to individuals, until at Sinai the 
Israelites said ‘ All that the Lord hath spoken will we do and obey’ and 
became a nation in which God reigned. The reign of God is thus in the 
Old Testament, the Apocalyptic books, and the Rabbinical literature, a 
present reality, so far as he is owned and obeyed by individuals and by 
the people as a whole. The Jews not only hoped and prayed for this reign, 
but they lived under it, for its nature is not political but religious. They 
held that at the present time the Sovereignty of God is recognised only by 
Israel, imperfectly by it and in different degrees by different individuals; 
but think in the future there will be a ‘ good time ’ in which the universal 
and complete sovereignty of God will be acknowledged by all mankind and 
his revealed will obeyed perfectly. 


In this conception of God national pride and egoism reach, 
as it seems to me, their high-water mark. God is conceived 
of as dependent, de facto, if not de jure, first on one person, 
then on one family, then on one small nation, for his locus standi, 
so to speak, on earth. Through the codified Law which he gave 
to the Chosen People he declared his will to mankind. Where 
that Law was accepted and practised he reigned on earth. Where 
it was not accepted his writ did not run. But 99 per cent. of 
mankind had never heard of the Jewish Law, and could not there- 
fore be expected to practise it. Yet because they did not practise 
it they and the lands which they inhabited were outside the King- 
dom of God. It might have been expected that when the Law 
was delivered to the Chosen People, they would have been directed 
to make it and its Divine Author known in all parts of the world. 
But no such direction was given to them, and they were not 
conscious of any obligation to evangelise the Gentiles. They 
kept the Law, and with it God’s grace and favour, to themselves, 
and they seem to have had little or no desire to share their 
privileges with the rest of their fellow-men. It is true that, as 
the Editors remind us, they, or at least some of their Rabbis, 
looked forward to the ‘good time’ in which the universal and 
complete Sovereignty of God would be acknowledged by man- 
kind. But in the first place ‘the realisation of the Sovereignty 
of God was not expected to be the result of missionary enterprise 
but of the self-determined will of God.’ And in the second place 
there was a strong strain of selfishness in this anticipation of 
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the ‘ good time.’ In the words of Mr. C. Montefiore ‘ there was 
a desire and a hope that all men should recognise and worship 
the God of Israel, and this not only, or even not so much, for 
their own sakes as for the glory of God and the glory of Israel.’ 
Nor was this desire felt to be incompatible with another which 
was openly selfish, the desire ‘ that vengeance and condign punish- 
ment should befall the idolater and the oppressor ’ of Israel. 

Was this the God whom Jesus worshipped? I doubt it. I 
cannot think that either the restriction of the Sovereignty of 
God or the exclusion of the greater part of mankind from God’s 
favour was in keeping with his own profound faith in the good- 
ness of his Heavenly Father. In the Sermon on the Mount, when 
he tells his audience not to be anxious for the morrow as regards 
either food or raiment, he gives the following reason for their 
trusting themselves to God’s loving care : 


Behold the birds of the heaven that they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than they? And why are ye anxious concerning 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God doth so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 


Elsewhere he says to his disciples : 


Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without your Father; but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. 


Are we to suppose that God feeds the birds of the heaven, clothes 
the lilies of the field and directs the movements of sparrows in 
Palestine only? Surely not? God’s loving care of his creatures 
extends to all parts of the world. Are we then to suppose that 
God feeds the birds, clothes the lilies and cares for the sparrows 
in Gentile lands, but has no care or thought for the human in- 
habitants of those lands? Are we to suppose that he numbers 
the hairs of Jews only? To ask such questions is to answer them. 
If they mean anything, these sayings mean that God is in close 
and intimate relation with all living things, at all times and in 
all parts of the world; that he is the breath of all their beings, 
the life of all their lives. Such a conception of God is nearer 
in spirit to the higher pantheism of India than to the rigid mono- 
theism of the Jews. 

But we need not concern ourselves exclusively or even mainly 
with what Jesus said about God. It is the subconscious faith 
of his heart, the faith which he did not formulate but which 
determined his general outlook on life and his general attitude 
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towards its practical problems—it is this obscure region of his 
inner life which there is most need for us to explore. And there 
is, as it happens, one source of evidence which throws light on 
its semi-darkness. I refer to the feud between Jesus and the 
Pharisees. This feud is one of the central features of the Gospel 
story. I am not sure that it is not the central feature. What- 
ever may be uncertain about Jesus, it is certain that he hated 
Pharisaism, and it is certain that he was hated by the Pharisees. 

Let us see what this has to tell us as to the inner faith of 
Jesus. Of all the Jewish sects or parties in the time of Jesus, 
the Pharisees were the truest exponents of the main tradition of 
Judaism and were in closest touch with its essential spirit. That 
this was so is proved by the part that they played when the 
final Diaspora or Dispersal of the Jewish people came. ‘ In their 
hands,’ say the Editors of this work, ‘lay the future of 
Judaism.’ In A.D. 135 the political nationality of the Jews 
was finally annihilated. The Pharisees then took the lead- 
_ing part in reorganising the Jewish people, as a non-political 
people, by means of the Mishnah, or code of Rabbinic law. That 
they were able to do this shows that they were and had always 
been Jews of the Jews. ‘ For he alone can save a nation, when 
its nationality is in danger of extinction, who can tell it what 
it stands for, who can interpret it to itself.’ 

That being so, we may safely assume that the God of the 
Pharisees was the God of the Jews. But was the God of the 
Pharisees also the God of Jesus? I am very sure that he was 
not. In all the weighty matters of life, and especially in what 
to a Jew was the weightiest of all—the practice of the Law, 
Jesus was in open conflict with the Pharisees. Is it conceiv- 
able, then, that his conception of God should have exactly coin- 
cided with theirs? What is the value of one’s conception of God 
if it does not (to repeat my own words) determine one’s general 
outlook on life and one’s general attitude towards its practical 
problems? And if it does determine these, and if we find that 
A and B take opposite views of life and conduct, we may surely 
argue that there is at least a divergence between their respective 
conceptions of God. But if the God of the Pharisees was not 
the God of Jesus, it stands to reason that the God of Jesus was 
not the God of the Jews. Things which are identical with the 
same thing are identical with one another. But if A, though 
identical with C, differs widely from B, it is certain that B is not 
identical with C. 

Such reasoning as this is perhaps too conclusive to be con- 
vincing. So let us get to closer quarters with this all-important 
problem. The God of the Jews, and therefore a fortiori of the 
Pharisees, was first and foremost their Lawgiver. He was also 
their Ruler, but he did not become their Ruler until they had 
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accepted his Law and promised to obey it. He was also their 
Judge, but he did not become their Judge until they had begun 
to regulate their lives by the Law. He was also their Execu- 
tioner, but he did not begin to execute judgment on them until 
they had disobeyed the Law. It was through the Law that he 
revealed his will to them. It was through the Law that they 
knew him so far as knowledge of him was possible. In their 
attitude towards the Law we discern their attitude towards God. 
As they conceived of the Law so they conceived of God. 

How did the Jews conceive of the Mosaic Law? As a body 
of law which had been codified by God himself, and all the rules 
of which were therefore binding on the faithful. But here diffi- 
culties arose. No code of law, however elaborate, can possibly 
foresee and provide for the ever-changing conditions of man’s exist- 
ence. With the gradual evolution and growing complexity of 
social life, with the advance of knowledge—both scientific and 
practical, with the acceptance and application of the lessons of 
experience, with the consequent progress of the race or of a people 
in what is called ‘ civilisation,’ new cases of doubt and difficulty 
are ever presenting themselves to the legalist, and his loyalty to 
the Law which he has inherited is more and more severely tried. 
How did the Pharisees deal with such cases? The Sadducees 
demanded strict adherence to the letter of the Law. The 
Pharisees had the good sense to see that this was impossible 
What was to be done? 

We shall best understand how the Pharisees attacked this 
problem by contrasting their solution of it with that which we 
owe to Jesus. This has been done for us by the Editors of The 
Beginnings of Christianity, and I cannot do better than quote 
their words : 


Jesus . . . accepted the Law as the basis of righteousness. According to 
himself, he demanded a higher standard than the Scribes; according to the 
Scribes he was destroying the Law. The difference was one of interpreta- 
tion, and can best be understood by his treatment of the Law on the Sab- 
bath and on Divorce. The difficulty of a strict observance of the Sabbath 
was the cause of many discussions among the Rabbis, and the Pharisees had 
introduced many rules intended to make it easier. But, as always happens 
with attempts to remedy oppressive legislation by amendment rather than 
abolition, these Pharisaic efforts resulted only in making the yoke of the 
Sabbath heavier. Jesus went to the heart of the matter by appealing from 
the letter of the Law to its purpose, and defined this as the advantage of 
man. ‘ The Sabbath was for man’s sake.’ . . . However difficult of applica- 
tion it may be, the verdict of Jesus remains unshaken in principle, not 
merely on the Sabbath but on all other laws. Their moral claim to 
allegiance is ultimately based on their advantage to men; and the supreme 
duty of legislators is to test the code entrusted to them by this standard. 
... Jesus’ treatment of marriage and divorce illustrates the same prin- 
ciple, though its application in his hands led to different results. Accord- 
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ing to Mark he excluded divorce altogether on the ground that a man and 
his wife were created as one flesh and that the Mosaic permission to divorce 
was due to sin and not to the original plan of man’s creation. . . . It may 
seem at first sight strange that Jesus relaxed the law of the Sabbath, and 
not that of divorce; but in each case he was appealing to their original 
meaning and relation to human life. . . . These are the clearest examples 
of Jesus’ treatment of the Law: it was not an antinomian abrogation, such 
as the Jewish Christians attributed to Paul; nor was it a rigid adhesion to 
its letter, such as the Sadducees advocated. It was similar to its treat- 
ment by the Pharisees so far as it was ‘re-interpretation’; but it was of 
a wholly different type. The Pharisaic re-interpretation, which is a pheno- 
menon common in all ages, endeavoured, consciously or unconsciously, to 
modify the Law, while appearing to confirm it. Their treatment was based 
on two facts—they could not fulfil the letter of the Law, but they desired 
to seem to do so. It therefore introduced a chain of subtle modifications 
and explanations, each small in itself, which taken together sometimes 
reyerses the meaning of the Law ew animo scriptoris. The treatment of 
Jesus, on the other hand, was based on the mind of the divine author of 
the Law.2 When the letter of the Law interfered with instead of furthering 
the purpose for which it was written, it was the purpose not the letter 
which took precedence; and inasmuch as this purpose was the benefit of 
mankind, a principle incontestably correct, though undoubtedly difficult, 
was laid down. 


This is well put; but do the writers fully realise how vast a 
revolution in religious thought and faith was implicit in the simple 
words ‘The Sabbath was for man’s sake’ ? I cannot think that 
they do; for if they did they could scarcely fail to realise that 
the God of Jesus was not the God of the Jews. ‘They tell us 
that ‘ Jesus’ treatment of the Law ’ ‘ was not an antinomian abro- 
gation of it.’ The Scribes, who devoted their lives to the study 
of the Law, said that it was; and I am inclined to think that 
they were right. The attitude of Jesus towards the Law was 
no mere departure from the orthodox attitude. It carried with 
it an entirely new conception of the ‘ Knowledge’ which leads ‘ to 
life’ ; and this, as we shali see, carried with it a new concep- 
tion of God. ‘ There is much,’ say the Editors, ‘for scholars to 
admire in the Rabbinical teaching of the Law. At its best it 
is the recognition that Knowledge is one of the roads to Life.’ I 
wish we had been given examples of Rabbinical teaching of the 
Law ‘at its best.’ There may be much in that teaching for 
scholars to admire; but I doubt if there is much for ordinary 
men. Knowledge is indeed one of the roads that lead to Life; 
but not the knowledge which the Scribes exalted. Knowledge 
of reality, knowledge of the real meaning and purpose of life, 
the knowledge which delivers from bondage to illusory aims and 
false ideals, the knowledge which Buddha held to be necessary 
to salvation, the knowledge which was behind Jesus’ own inter- 
pretation of the Law, does most assuredly lead to Life. But 


2 The italics are mine.—E.H. 
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knowledge of a Code of Law in all its meticulous complexity is 
more likely to lead in practice to hair-splitting and quibbling and 
casuistical evasion than to the right conduct which is the out- 
ward expression of a healthy inward life. Leaving it to the Rabbis 
to delude themselves and their disciples with this sham and futile 
knowledge, Jesus based his own solution of the riddles of the 
Law on the tacit claim to possess the highest conceivable kind 
of knowledge—knowledge of the mind and will of God. 

This tacit claim was pregnant with two momentous conse- 
quences—the abrogation of the Law as a law, and the transforma- 
tion of the current conception of God. In his treatment of the 
problem of the Sabbath and the problem of Divorce, Jesus resolved 
the Law into its own first principles. In taking upon himself 
to do this he claimed by implication the right to be a law unto 
himself. Such a claim, if allowed and pressed to its logical con- 
clusion, involved nothing less than the ultimate supersession of 
the Law. St. Paul saw that the Jews had no monopoly of right 
doing and clean living. There were righteous men among the 
Gentiles, men who had never heard of the Law, and who yet 
obeyed its moral precepts. How was this to be accounted for? 
What had guided those Gentiles into the path of righteousness? 
Not the light of the Law, but an inward light, the light of con- 
science or moral intuition. 

For when Gentiles which have no law do by nature the things of the 
law, these, having no law, are a law unto themselves; in that they show 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
therewith, and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing 
them. 


It was as the champion of conscience against legal direction that 
Jesus confronted the Pharisees. It was also as the champion 
of a new conception of God. In resolving the Law into its own 
first principles, Jesus placed himself, as it were, by the side of 
God, undertook to read God’s mind, to examine the Law from 
God’s point of view, and to deal with it as God would have wished 
it to be dealt with. In dealing with the Sabbath he even went 
so far as to suggest to God (if I may so word it) a new point of 
view, for according to the Fourth Commandment, which was pre- 
sumably given to Moses on Sinai, the Sabbath was instituted, 
not for the benefit of man but in order to commemorate the Rest 
of God. What was it that emboldened Jesus to do all this? 
Was it not the conviction that he was guided by the Spirit 
of God, guided from within rather than from without, 
guided by a light which made the guidance of the Law un- 
necessary, and which therefore provided for the ultimate abroga- 
tion of the Law, as a law, for its resolution into the living prin- 
ciple which was at the heart of it, the principle which was em- 
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bodied in the two Great Commandments, the principle of devo- 
tion to God and service to man? But the God who guides man 
from within, who guides the Gentile as well as the Jew, whose 
light lighteth every man, is a national God no longer, but the 
God of the whole wide world. Subconsciously, then, if not con- 
sciously, Jesus provided for the supersession of the Law by the 
Inward Light, and for the supersession of the God of Israel by 
the All-Father, the God of the Universe, the God who is really, 
not nominally, cosmic, the God who does not make favourites, who 
does not take sides. 

I will now briefly summarise the contents of this paper. The 
Editors of The Beginnings of Christianity have told us, with an 
air of judicial authority, that the God of Jesus was the God of 
the Jews. I have given reasons for thinking that this judgment 
ought to be sert for revision to a higher Court. I have contended 
that when we are trying to determine the religious beliefs of a 
great teacher, the words which he used about God are not our 
only available source of evidence ; that there are other sources at 
our service which have even more to tell us, and which it is for 
criticism, as distinguished from scholarship, to explore. In the 
case of Jesus an exhaustive study of those other sources of evidence 
would probably fill many volumes. I have contented myself with 
pointing out that in the attitude of Jesus towards the Jewish Law, | 
as to which there seems to be no dispute, there was implicit a con- 
ception of God which was not merely unorthodox, but, in the 
fullest sense of the word, revolutionary. 

As time goes on, we shall think less and less, when we are 
trying to read the heart of a prophet or a reformer, of what he 
actually said about God, and more and more of his general attitude 
towards the great problems that confronted him. ‘ Men discover 
themselves,’ says Bacon, ‘in trust, in passion, at unawares.’ 
They believe what they do believe, not what they think they 
believe, still less what they say they believe. The New Psycho- 
logy, of which we have heard so much of late, with its interest 
in and insight into the Unconscious, is still in its infancy, and 
some of its present pretensions are untenable ; but it has a great 
future to look forward to. For one thing, it will open up new 
fields and new vistas to critical thought. Scholarship proper will 
continue to occupy itself with the written and the spoken word, 
and it is right that it should do so. But criticism, in the larger 
and deeper sense of the word, will turn more and more to the 
study of the ‘buried life,’ the mysterious underworld in which 
our beliefs originate and are gradually shaped, and from which 
they rise up into our consciousness, their buried life being still 
their real life, in that the very efforts which we make to become 
conscious of them tend to stimulate them into fresh activity, just 
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as the pumping up of water from a deep well sets in motion all 
the waters in its subterranean reservoirs. The real faith of a 
great soul (if I may make an abrupt change of simile) is like 
an iceberg, which towers up grandly into the sunlight, and im- 
presses us with a sense of majesty and beauty, but which could 
not do so if it were not that nine tenths of it are submerged. 

In the last sentence of their book the Editors tell us that they 
‘have given unqualified statement to their own opinions, chiefly 
in order to make easier a fuller discussion of the questions in- 
volved.’ If this is the spirit in which they have written, they 
will, I am sure, forgive me for having presumed to contribute 
my quota to the ‘fuller discussion’ of one of the questions 
on which they ‘ have given unqualified statement to their opinions,’ 
—a question on which, as it seems to me, unqualified statement 
is inadmissible, in that of all the questions discussed it is perhaps 
the most important and the most difficult. 


EDMOND HO.LMEs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A TERRIBLE TRAFFIC [IN HORSES 


THe foal is broken in, and from that moment his health and 
strength are spent in the service of man. When health and 
strength are worn out in that service, his life is done. Cart horse, 
carriage horse, hunter, pit pony, war horse—no matter what his 
breed or service—he works with man, and there is between them 
an interdependence that exists between man and no other creature. 
The horse must put forth his strength and obey. His master 
must pay him with food and personal care. Such are the mutual 
relations between horse and man. 

At last the horse is worn out. He has given his work and 
received his wages. The contract is worked out. Man has right 
to service that the horse can no longer give. The horse has right 
to discharge of merciful death. 

Has man the right to deny that discharge? Has he the right 
to extort gain from that remnant of life? Has he the right to 
sell his worn-out servant to sea-voyage, hunger and thirst, and 
cruel killing? 

The traffic in horses for butchery abroad is extort of gain from 
remnant of suffering life. Sold to this traffic they are no longer 
servants of man, with right to food and care. They are so much 
meat, to be conveyed, kept alive till that meat is wanted, and 
slaughtered, with the least possible expense. Suffering will not 
lessen the value of the meat. 

Some are sold before they are quite worn out. With a little 
more work left in them, a little more flesh on their bones, they 
will fetch a better price. Some work out their last ounce of 
strength in countries where neither law, nor public opinion, pro- 
tects them from ill-treatment. Some are sold directly for 
slaughter. Their suffering, at work or at slaughter, is of no 
account to anyone. 

By hundreds, every week, old English horses are sold to this 
traffic. Everywhere dealers, and their touts, are on the look- 
out to buy them. They watch the R.S.P.C.A. inspectors, to 
see when they warn a man that his horse is old, unfit, or uncared- 
for. They advise the man to sell his horse before he gets into 
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trouble over it, and make a bid for it. They know when a horse 
is injured, and offer a better price for it than the knacker can 
afford. They can patch it up to pass inspection, or ‘substitute’ 
it for a decent horse that has been passed. Not a horse grows old, 
diseased, or is injured, without the knowledge of these human 
vultures. 

I have just visited a town where the R.S.P.C.A. inspector 
condemned two old horses belonging to two tradesmen. A tout 
told a dealer, and he hastened to forestall the knacker. Both 
horses were sold to him, and both were shipped from Goole. 

This traffic has developed a whole science of villainy in Eng- 
land. A White Paper, published recently by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is the report of their inspector, sent to investigate 
the condition of English horses arriving at foreign ports. He 
suggests ‘ substitution’ as a possible explanation of some very 
unfit horses that he saw. This means that dealers take fit and 
unfit horses to a port. They offer the fit horses for inspection, 
and when they have been passed, withdraw them and substitute 
the unfit. No matter how lame or injured, these horses will fetch 
a price, for butchery, worth such risk and trickery. And this 
has happened since the Act of 1914 has been in force. The fact is 
that this traffic in live horses, for butchery abroad, is enormously 
profitable to all concerned in it. As long as that profit exists 
nothing will stop the export of the horses. Twice legislation has 
tried to stop it by restriction and inspection. Twice the public 
has believed that the scandal was ended. Nothing can end it, 
except legislation to make the live export less profitable than 
slaughter on this side. 

And the horses cannot be sorted on this side: those for work 
exported alive, and those for butchery slaughtered here and 
exported as dead meat. The market is on the other side. There, 
miserable old horses, branded for death and taken into the country 
for slaughter, are made to work again before death; and some 
good horses, worth 42/. at the present rate of exchange, are sold 
for slaughter. Distinction and separation, on this side, are 
impossible. 

France has asked the English Government to appoint eighteen 
veterinary inspectors to inspect carcasses of horses to be 
slaughtered on this side. The reason is the shortage of fodder in 
France. Carcasses of some unfit horses, slaughtered on this side, 
are exported to Belgium. There is no longer a tax on imported 
dead meat. But head, trachea, and lungs have to be exported 
with each carcass for veterinary inspection. This prevents the 
export of meat under good conditions, and would prevent efficient 
freezing or chilling. I asked the Government Port Veterinary 
Inspector at Antwerp if Belgian inspectors could not examine the 
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carcasses in England. He and other Belgian officials answered 
that such a suggestion must come from the English Government. 
At our Ministry of Agriculture I asked the same question. They 
answered that if the Belgian Government insisted on Belgian 
inspection, they could invite their inspectors to examine the meat 
on this side. This is a necessary preliminary to the export of our 
horses as dead meat. But it will not prevent the live export while 
that is more profitable. 

A very false impression prevails in England about this traffic. 
This impression is that, since the Act of 1914, the export is no 
longer of worn-out horses, or for butchery; that only horses fit 
for work are exported, and that they are sold for work. 

The facts are that the traffic is still in worn-out, or partly 
worn-out, horses ; and still mainly for butchery. During the year 
1920, 20,623 English horses were landed at Antwerp. In winter 
from 400 to 500 arrived in a week. Of these about one-third are 
totally unfit for anything but butchery, and from three-fourths to 
nine-tenths are sold for butchery. A very few of those sold for 
work are really fit, and part of a legitimate traffic. The rest are 
partly worn-out and sold for work again. 

The distribution of horses varies according to the season. The 
main export isin winter. In summer the export is inconsiderable, 
and more are sold for work than for slaughter. English horses 
are also exported to France, Holland, and other countries. 
Antwerp does not receive half the whole export. 

I have the Belgian official ‘distribution for slaughter’ of 
English horses, landed at Antwerp, last November. During that 
month 2122 English horses were slaughtered at eighty-nine 
different places. 

There have been two great campaigns against this traffic. 
At first England sent all sorts of worn-out and unfit horses without 
any regard for their condition or the conditions to which they 
were sent. Lame, blind, skeletons, all were sent, and at Antwerp 
they had no food. From the quarantine stables they went all over 
Belgium, and I know that some fell and died of starvation. 
Through the efforts of some Englishmen and some Belgians a 
Bill was passed forbidding the export of any horse that could not 
travel without suffering. Water was provided at the docks, and 
some food at the quarantine stables. Everyone thought that these 
measures ended the horrors of the traffic. 

A few years before the war I was in Antwerp, and some English 
residents said to me ‘You ought to see the condition of the 
English horses who pass our house.’ We went to the docks, and 
met the procession of English horses. They were tied together, 
three abreast. Some were lame, some mere skeletons. At the 
end of the long procession were lorries conveying those that could 
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not walk. From that moment I resolved to do my utmost to stop 
that shameful traffic. I had the good fortune to meet Monsieur 
Ruhl, a Belgian gentleman who devotes a fortune and his life to 
animal protection, and with him I watched the traffic at docks, 
quarantine stables, slaughter-houses, and on the roads, by day and 
by night. We reported what we saw, other people joined in our 
fight, and in 1914 another Bill was passed : ‘ That no horse in- 
capable of being worked without suffering should be exported 
alive.’ Then the war ended the traffic. 

In 1919 I heard that it had begun again, and that the con- 
ditions to which the horses were sent were as cruel as ever. I 
sent details of these conditions to the Ministry of Agriculture in 
November 1920, begging them to ask the Belgian Government 
for certain regulations that would lessen the sufferings of the 
horses. These regulations were suggested by Monsieur Ruhl, 
mainly for prevention of hunger and thirst and cruel methods of 
slaughter. The Ministry of Agriculture answered that they could 
not seem to accuse a friendly nation of cruelty, and that their 
jurisdiction over the horses ended as soon as they were landed at a 
foreign port. They also expressed their confidence in the efficiency 
and conscientiousness of their veterinary inspectors at the ports. 

Last February I went to Belgium to see the actual conditions 
of the traffic. Certainly the condition of the export is improved ; 
sometimes as many as 400 carcasses of unfit horses slaughtered in 
England reach Antwerp in one week. But three causes of 
suffering are inseparable from this traffic in live horses for 
butchery. 

The first cause is the sea-voyage. The conditions on the boats 
that I have seen are good for fair weather. On some the horses 
are between decks, and on some on the top deck. There are 
movable supports between the horses and in front of them. But 
if a boat is caught in a storm nothing can prevent a massacre. 

In November 1919 a boat from Goole reached Antwerp with 
110 horses, dead or fatally injured, in a heap on the deck. The 
inspector, who had to kill the injured, told me that he could 
scarcely reach the living among the dead and was covered with 
blood. One day last December ten horses arrived dead, or so 
injured that they had to be killed at the dock, and five had to be 
conveyed to the slaughter-house in floats. On the 7th of last April 
a boat arrived at Antwerp, from Leith, with a cargo of twenty-four 
horses. Three were dead. There had been no gale. Why did 
these horses die between Leith and Antwerp? I saw an old cart- 
horse lying dead at the dock. Ought he to have died on the North 
Sea in winter? 

Some horses are badly bitten about the head. I saw one with 
all one side of his face bitten. Some have raw wounds through 
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5 p.M. another ration of 5 lb. is given, but most of the horses are | and | 
sold before five o’clock, and their feeding afterwards depends on | Jight 
the good-will of the butchers. I have often seen them standing | gay ; 
in slaughter-house stables without straw, food, or water. I have presic 
seen an old horse, on its way to a country slaughter-house, jerk to | § Pp. 
one side, and fall on its knees, to snatch at a bit of grass. And | J eoy 
when I have tried to give some grass to a lame horse, dragged along | [ wer 
by two others to whom it was tied, I have had to drop it, because | mean: 
the others came upon me s0 ravenously. sold t 
Since we began this last agitation, horses may not go more than | pot tr 
about twelve miles on foot. Some that left Antwerp by rail on M: 
a Monday evening, last February, reached Brussels on Wednesday | Some 
evening. They had had no food or water during those forty-eight | Brusg, 
hours. In their struggles they had broken the wood of the box, | realise 
and one was fallen. It was an accident, but such accidents are | py yiy 
liable to happen again. A few months ago a butcher bought four Th 
horses at Antwerp, and they were sent by rail to La Louviére. | jp En; 
They were forty-eight hours on the way. At La Louviére the} while 
butcher found all four dead in the box. is tota 
The third cause of suffering is cruel methods of slaughter] Act, 
The greater number of our exported horses are killed with the At 
blunt hammer. They often receive several blows before they are] the gre 
stunned. I met sixteen of our old horses at the Ghent slaughter: | traffic 
house where all are killed in this fashion. Not long ago Monsieur export. 
Ruhl saw two English horses, thers, each receive five blows on Not 
the head before they fell. In country slaughter-houses round] jt jess 
Antwerp they are generally stabbed. Certair 
We met some of our old horses at a country station and walked] For th, 
beside them along the road. They were fastened together like 4] of hors 
gang of convicts, and they were famished with hunger. After} + mug; 
their landing the day before they had each had a pittance of hay. tw 
Then they were sold and loaded in a horse box. They were stiff 
with age and tiredness. From time to time they halted while . ny 
one was untied and led away to be killed with the knife, then the Pepe 
others toiled on again. accident: 
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These were old English horses who had worked in England 
till they were worn out. And this goes on every week ; it is going 
on now. And it will go on as long as it is more profitable to the 
dealer to sell the live horses for butchery abroad. 

In a cab near a station in Antwerp I saw an old horse. When 
a tramcar passed he plunged on to the pavement and fell down. 
I asked if he was an English horse, and they said ‘ Yes.’ During 
many nights I heard neighing and kicking in a stable near my 
bedroom. A greengrocer had bought a rather vicious well-bred 
English mare, probably ruined in the breaking. To daunt her 
he tied her head up night after night so that she could not sleep. 
He harnessed her to a long cart loaded with sacks of potatoes, 
and beat her because she could not start. She went out before 
light and came home after dark. She had open wounds, and I 
saw a man put earth on them to hide them. I went to the 
president, secretary, inspector, and veterinary inspector of the 
§.P.C.A., and to the Police Commissioner about this horse, but 
I could not get the cruelty stopped. At last Monsieur Ruhl and 
I went into this stable to kill the horse with a killer as the only 
means of ending its suffering. But it wasnot there. It had been 
sold to another town, and as it was during the occupation I could 
not trace it. 

Many ponies come to Antwerp: probably from the mines. 
Some of these are regularly supplied to the Veterinary College at 
Brussels for vivisection, for the instruction of students. Try to 
realise what this'‘means. A life of toil in a mine: Slow death 
by vivisection in Belgium. 

The facts we have reported have roused enormous indignation 
in England. The report of a veterinary inspector sent to Antwerp 
while I was there ‘ horrified ’ our Government. The Act of 1914 
is totally inadequate. Inspection has failed even to enforce that 
Act. 

At the Albert Hall on May 21, with one great shout of ‘ Aye ’ 
the great crowd assembled called on the Government to stop this 
traffic by the only adequate measure, a tax of 201. on the live 
export. 

Nothing but a tax, in some form, on the live export can make 
it less profitable than slaughter on this side, and so prevent it. 
Certain safe exemptions would protect the main legitimate traffic. 
For the rest, any traffic that involves the possibility of the export 
of horses to the sufferings I have described ceases to be legitimate. 
It must be sacrificed to the ending of this infamy. 

I will end with a letter from Monsieur Ruhl : 

I send you my best wishes for the success of your crusade in England. 

Tell your countrymen that it is a shame for England to allow her poor 
worn-out horses to be inhumanely deported to all possible risks and 
accidents. 
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Never was a law more scandalously infringed than the law forbidding 
to export horses unfit for work. 

As you know, a large third of the exported horses are unfit for work, 
and notwithstanding, in spite of the law, they are every week exported, 


And Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men! 


Whenever I see your old horses, numbering from 400 to 500, walking 
lamentably, in a long procession, through the streets of Antwerp, or hanging 
their heads sadly in search of food in the stables of our slaughter-houses, 
I cannot help saying to myself ‘Those are the faithful servants of old 
England.’ 

Is it not a shame for your powerful country, who boasts of her love for 
her horses, to expose them to the misery of a painful voyage on the sea, 
to the torture of hunger several days before slaughtering, and finally to a 
cruel death? 

Is it worthy of England? 


A. M. F. Core. 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITY OF MUSEUMS 


THE immense importance of the statement made by Viscount 
Harcourt during the recent debate in the House of Lords increases 
in value the more it is considered, namely, ‘ that he had lately 
found amongst some papers that his father (Sir William Harcourt) 
forty-seven years ago had pressed upon the Director and Trustees 
of the British Museum the desirability of having guide lecturers, 
and that he had had the good fortune to have the support of Mr. 
Disraeli, who in a thoroughly Disraelian phrase described the 
British Museum as ‘ that vast and yet limited repository.’ But 
although Mr. Disraeli was at that time Prime Minister, they failed 
between them to obtain any lecturers, and the failure continued 
for nearly forty years until Lord Sudeley took up the running.’ 

What this shows which is so vital is that even at that date, 
nearly fifty years ago, these great authorities saw that the public 
utility of our museums was a subject which deserved special 
consideration. ‘They were evidently impressed by the fact which 
had begun to make itself felt, that the increase of education, 
though at that time small and infinitesimal compared with what 
has since taken place, was beginning to alter entirely the intel- 
lectual requirements and feelings of large classes of the community. 

The practical position was therefore that there were new 
classes who, without having the opportunity, the time, or even 
the ability of making a study of any special branch of science, 
nevertheless desired to take an interest in its progress and wished 
to possess additional knowledge of the world around them, and 
of the principal facts with regard to it, or at least some portion 
of it. These great authorities saw that such requirements could 
be easily obtained to a considerable extent and in a very con- 
venient manner by inaugurating a system of popular guide 
lecturers in all our museums and galleries. It is most unfortunate 
that Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Disraeli’s desires were not 
carried out. 

Can there be any doubt that what forty-seven years ago was 
a craving for knowledge amongst only a limited number of 
people, has by this time, owing to the large developments of edu- 
cation, become an urgent national requirement which must be 
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. satisfied? Such is undoubtedly the case, and it has been proved 
unmistakably by the experiments made during the past ten years, 
in which period I have succeeded, by constantly calling attention 
to the subject, in getting a limited system of popular guide lectures 
set on foot which has already realised satisfactory results. We 
are able to point to the fact that 350,000 visitors have, notwith- 
standing the war period, when many museums and galleries were 
closed, gone round with the guide lecturers. This is a great 
commencement, but is nothing to what remains to be done. 

The position we have now arrived at seems to be this, that at 
last our great national asset of over 80,000,000I. in value, invested 
in our museums and galleries, shows signs of becoming appre- 
ciated, and that the country is beginning to realise the enormous 
benefit to the population which can arise from it if this asset is 
fully utilised. 

In considering the public utility of museums, it is necessary 
to remember that actually 180 years have passed since museums 
began to be looked upon as national institutions for the further- 
ance of both Research and Instruction, and yet that it is only now 
that their enormous power in helping in this great work of 
education is being seriously taken up in addition to research. 

It is interesting to notice how they were originally started. 
The earliest records show that one institute 300 years B.c. was 
certainly so called a Museum in accordance with its etymology, 
but it was only used as a temple or haunt of the Muses, founded by 
Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria as an academy of learned men 
devoting themselves to philosophical studies and the improvement 
of knowledge. 

After that similar buildings were from time to time occasionally 
used for assembling together rare objects brought from different 
parts of the world by private individuals and certain great 
monarchs, and once were used, by the liberality of Philip and 
Alexander, for supplying Aristotle with abundant material for his 
researches, but there is no evidence of the existence of any 
permanent collection of national objects among the ancients. 

With the revival of learning in the Middle Ages the collecting 
instinct sprang into existence with considerable vigour, and a 
museum, by this time meaning a collection of miscellaneous 
objects, antiquities as well as national curiosities, often associated 
with a gallery of sculpture and painting, became fashionable in 
the establishment of many wealthy persons of superior culture. 

There is in existence a wonderful work published in 1656 by 
John Tradescant giving a list of many of the old collections of 
rarities. Many of these were only curiosities and of no practical 
use but to show an example of the great aid private collections 
were occasionally in advancing science; it is worth mentioning 
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that Linnaeus was greatly indebted in his early studies to the 
valuable zoological museums which it was one of the ruling 
passions of several of the Kings and Queens of Sweden to bring 
together. 

The earliest instance of the association of individuals into a 
society in our country was the Museum of the Royal Society in 
Crane Court in 1681, and also in the same century the Ashmolean 
at Oxford, which was the first museum of antiquities in England. 
The great teaching bodies, the Universities, were slow, however, 
in acquiring collections, and whilst public museums gradually 
came into being in the last century, private persons with leisure 
and means still continued to devote themselves to some special 
subject and to amassing material for study. 

The British Museum, established in 1753 by Act of Parliament 
for the ‘ Learned and Curious,’ is really the point from which both 
in England and on the Continent there has been gradual recog- 
nition of the truth that scientific knowledge can best be secured 
by the development of museums, and the understanding that they 
were in’ future to be used not only for Research but also for 
Instruction. Of these, the first great and well-acknowledged 
primary duty of museums is Research, and for this purpose to act — 
as great repositories for the collection of unique specimens for 
students. This branch has been to a certain extent satisfactorily 
carried out, but much more development is required to perfect 
its organisation. The lack of this helpfulness in research work 
is clearly shown in many cases. ‘There appears to be no reason 
why these improvements should not all be carried out forthwith 
by the new Scientific and Industrial Research Department (with 
which is incorporated the National Physical Laboratory). It 
has the necessary capital and authority to carry out research 
wherever required. 

We now come to the second great national use of museums 
which I desire specially to consider, namely, Instruction in the 
fulless meaning of that term, Education, and the Intellectual 
recreation of the public. There are three distinct classes who 
have the right to benefit: (1) adult students, (2) the intelligent 
public, and (3) schools. So far as students are concerned, 
museums have vindicated their existence and, as I have already 
said, have proved their usefulness, a great deal having been done 
in the training of professional people in research, and it only 
requires expansion. 

In regard to (2), the intelligent public who have enormously 
increased in number owing to the spread of education, the 
museums have until lately hardly been used, the public being 
unable to obtain much information and only wandering listlessly 
and aimlessly about the galleries. Many desirous of obtaining 
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knowledge of the world around and of bygone history would like 
to understand how special gifts and aptitudes have belonged to 
different countries at different times. The only way in which they 
could obtain such knowledge at the museums until the system of 
popular lectures was started ten years ago, was by the dreary 
process of reading labels and guide-books. 

It has already been shown that this movement of popular guide 
lectures, even in the limited way in which it has been worked, has, 
notwithstanding the war, proved a great success, and no less than 
350,000 visitors have accompanied the lecturers. They have been 
able to realise how splendidly ideal is the educational apparatus 
contained in our museums and galleries. 

These great institutions can be made fascinating and most 
interesting places if seen intelligently, provided the valuable 
information they contain is given in a popular manner free from all 
technicalities. It appeals also to numbers of workers in industrial 
life who find great benefit from studying the triumphs of the past 
and thus gathering wisdom for their own work. 

Everything depends upon the lecturers being well selected and 
on their being enthusiastic and able to impart knowledge in a 
convincing and encouraging manner, for the benefits derived can 
be seriously marred if the lectures are not given properly or if the 
lecturers are disturbed or not happy in their duties. 

As the development of this system is now being carried out, the 
status and position of the guide lecturers deserve special attention 
and ought to be put on a proper footing. So far the directors of 
the various institutions have been very lucky in the men they have 
selected, but their salaries, having regard to the high price of 
living, are not sufficient. Their duties oblige them to be able to 
lecture in all the galleries of each museum, which necessitates 
very hard work in getting up their subjects, and as they average 
in most cases over four hours a day lecturing it is a very trying 
physical strain. 

The organisation must be treated in a liberal spirit, and it 
is important that the lecturers should be well and liberally 
remunerated so long as they do their work efficiently, but the 
utmost care must be taken that their posts should depend upon 
their fitness and if, from any cause, they cease to give satisfaction 
and lose their power of attracting visitors, they should be changed. 
A minimum salary of 4001. ought to be paid to those fully em- 
ployed, and they should be treated similarly to teachers who do 
the same high-class description of work. It must not be forgotten 
that the success of the whole movement depends upon the way 
in which the lectures are given, if you are to obtain full and 
increasing intellectual return for the nation’s invested capital. 
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Combined with the lecture system and working as a kindred 
subject is the necessity of creating and inducing a popular desire 
for reproductions of the various unique treasures in the exhibits 
at low prices, so that they can be purchased, to be hung up in their 
homes and shown to their friends, reminding them of what they 
have seen and inciting them to obtain further knowledge of them. 
Fortunately the carrying out of this system can be done without 
cost ; indeed a considerable profit can be obtained, amply sufficient 
to defray the cost of the popular guide system, when taken 
together as a whole. 

When the House of Lords passed the Resolution that the 
Government should take immediate steps to extend the employ- 
ment of guide lecturers and the sale of pictorial illustrations to all 
museums and similar institutions which are under government 
control or influence, I stated ‘ that I was willing to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Treasury, as I was confident that no permanent 
outlay of money was necessary.’ This, however, has to be carried 
out properly, and it has to be done in a right way so that the sale 
of reproductions as photographs or picture postcards may be on a 
large scale, and in a commercial spirit. 

I have quoted on two occasions in the House of Lords letters 
from Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, who 
is the greatest authority we have on the matter, and has worked 
this system with the thorough approval and assistance of the 
Trustees. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, has shown his great interest in the matter 
by speaking in the House of Lords on several occasions in favour 
of the whole system. 

The extract of the last letter from Sir Frederic Kenyon which 
I quoted in the House was as follows : 

With regard to the guide lecturers, the longer experience we have of 
their work the more am I satisfied as to their value, both educationally 
(which is the most important point) and also economically. The lectures 
of the guides deal day by day with one or other department of the Museum, 
and they refer their hearers to the publications of the Museum if they 
wish to pursue the subject further. I would not go so far as to say that 
the whole of the increase in the sales of our publications within the Museum 
is due to the stimulus given by the guide lecturers, but I have no doubt 
that it contributed largely to it, and the profit from the sales certainly 
exceeded greatly the cost of the guide-service. 


It is impossible to have a statement more convincing and at the 
same time absolutely trustworthy. 

All the authorities connected with the Museum work, both 
as Trustees and Directors, are I know by personal experience 
most favourable, and are anxious and willing to carry out a great 
extension of this movernent both for guide lecturers and for the 
sale of reproductions if they could possibly do so. The matter 
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is, however, by no means free from difficulty, and I foresee con- 
siderable trouble in its being adopted on a large scale with success 
without an infusion of what may be called the ‘commercial spirit.’ 

In the first place the directors have an enormous amount of 
work which precludes them without proper assistance from devot- 
ing much attention to this subject, however important it may be. 
It is absolutely necessary in these circumstances for them to 
appoint in each institution one of their subordinate officers who, 
in addition to his ordinary duties, could throw himself fully into 
this special work and take a real active interest in its success 
and with a determination to see it properly carried out, acting, 
of course, with the assent and approval in all large matters of 
his director. The difficulty will be, however, how to infuse into 
such an official an enthusiastic desire to carry out this additional 
work and responsibility unless he can see some reason for doing 
so. What is required is that such an official should have a direct 
incentive to throw himself into the work, and if a bonus or increase 
of salary could be given according to the results obtained by his 
energy, the desired end would be obtained. 

The duties necessitate constant consideration of how best to 
attract the public, and are a matter of idea, imagination, and 
initiative. How best to create a real incentive in the mind of this 
special official attending to this publication work would be a 
simple problem in commercial life, but it is a very different 
matter in a Government Department and requires most careful 
consideration. 

From the experience of the sales at the British Museum during 
the last year, when no fewer than - 480,000 picture postcards, 
besides photo reproductions, handbooks, and guidebooks were 
sold, they are now about to put up another sales counter which 
will largely increase the output, so that they hope in the near 
future to sell actually 1,000,000 postcards. Surely, if this can be 
effected, what ought to be aimed at in every institution is to 
dispose of at least on an average one article to every visitor enter- 
ing the institution, and that this should be a minimum. What 
a vista of success in the cause of education does not this imply! 
—and yet it is easily possible. 

A popular explanatory lecture stimulates the purchase of these 
publications, and the two subjects are kindred and must be worked 
together. 

One instance out of many which can be started everywhere is 
the plan which has been adopted at the British Museum, that after 
each lecture a visitor can purchase at the counter for one shilling 
a packet containing fifteen picture postcards and a small printed 
statement of the different exhibits which had been explained to 
him. This obviates the necessity of taking notes at the time, 
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and affords a delightful reminiscence of the visit, and it should 
be generally adopted. 

Fortunately, in the British Museum the Director had the 
assistance of a gentleman who had a natural hobby in this direc- 
tion, and threw himself heartily into the sale of publications. 
Owing largely to his enthusiasm his sales department was well 
organised and made thoroughly attractive, showing a real desire 
to push the goods. Clearly this plan must be carried out every- 
where, and if the people selling do not succeed they must be 
changed for those who can do so. It is merely a matter of effect- 
ing sales, and is a quality which can be seen at all mercantile shops 
in full force. ‘ 

It would be invidious to name any special museum, but it is 
well known that there are many in which the sales department 
of publications is conducted in a totally different manner, and in 
which the expenses are out of all proportion to sales. It is 
estimated that at least 2000/. is thus thrown away which might 
easily in a short time be turned from a loss into a profit balance 
of at least 50001. In any case, if my estimate is over-sanguine 
this work can be largely extended without throwing any additional 
charge on the public funds. 

In some buildings the sales counter, instead of being in front 
so as to be the first thing for the public to see on entering the 
building and the last on leaving, is hidden away in a dark corner. 
Does not the railway bookstall show this point to advantage? 
There you see them pushing their goods, in the best possible 
position for selling, and the same principle ought to guide all public 
institutions. No one can visit the British Museum without being 
convinced that the great success which is acknowledged to have 
been obtained there in helping forward the cause of education by 
the disposal of these handbooks, guidebooks, and reproductions, 
is due entirely to the clever and intelligent steps which have been 
taken to carry out the system in its best possible form. The 
greatest care is taken in the first place that the articles for sale 
are selected by the keepers of the various departments as being 
reproductions most likely to be of service and to attract the public. 

In the case of photographs, a small number of selected speci- 
mens are printed off in large quantities, somewhat as a specu- 
lation but so as to offer them at a low price and actually ready for 
sale, not requiring to be specially ordered, as at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. ‘The great educational advantages obtained by 
the sale of photographic reproductions of all our leading unique col- 
lections are being greatly intensified by the sale of cheaper picture 
postcards, which are sold for 1d. each plain, and 2d. coloured. 
The processes by which the printing is carried out have improved 
enormously of late years, and the colour processes have obtained 
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a very high state of. perfection, which no doubt will be still further 
increased so that picture reproductions will by degrees be obtained 
with colouring which even the greatest experts will not complain 
of. The day seems to be not far off when, if this great advance 
is carried out on a large scale at all museums and picture galleries, 
we shall see scattered throughout the country in every home, 
however small, reproductions of beautiful works of art, which will 
be worthy of the increased culture and art training which the 
nation is endeavouring to reach. 

Whilst these are made for the general intelligent public, there 
is no doubt that careful photographic reproductions of pictures 
desired by students are more difficult to obtain. To overcome 
this great necessity, immense credit must be accorded to Mr. 
Robert Witt, Trustee of the National and Tate Galleries, who, 
following the footsteps of so many great private benefactors of 
past years, has privately founded a collection which is of enormous 
value in helping the studies of those working in the field of art. 
This gentleman has created a library of photos of pictures and 
drawings in his house at 32 Portman Square. It contains more 
than 150,000 photographs and reproductions, and represents the 
work of over 8000 artists and draughtsmen with full explanatory 
notes. The wonderful and remarkable thing in this connexion 
is that Mr. Witt has seen his way to allow any serious student on 
application to have the great advantage of making use of this 
collection. In the world of Art the benefits derived from this 
collection are looked upon as untold, for it enables the widest 
acquaintance possible to be obtained, in a quick and easy manner, 
of all the great Masters. Does not this splendid work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Witt in the highest degree of reproduction give additional 
proof of the desirability that these unique and priceless repro- 
ductions should be supported by the admirably cheap system of 
the picture postcard which all can easily obtain? 

Reproductions must also not be confined merely to photos and 
picture postcards. There is a considerable field open in statuary 
and metal work. Many of the beautiful pieces of statuary might 
be copied and casts taken of such a size as would be suitable for 
museum and art schools and be able to be sold at low prices. 
Copies of sections of the frieze of the Elgin Marbles have at 
various times been sold, and there is known to be a considerable 
demand for specimens from schools, etc. Without going 
further into this matter, there is no doubt that, given the desire, 
there is an immense deal which could be developed in the busi- 
ness of reproduction which would help very materially to increase 
the profit from this department. 

So far I have alluded only to the museums and galleries in 
the Metropolis, but it must be remembered that the field is very 
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much larger. Steps have to be taken to induce our national 
museums and galleries at Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cardiff to carry 
out all the principles which have been dilated upon. In addition 
to this there are between 150 and 200 provincial museums which 
are anxious to see their way to become of far more use to the public 
than they are at present. Many of these are doing splendid 
educational work on a small scale, and although they are not all 
large enough to warrant the employment of separate guide lecturers 
to carry out the work, it is often done by the curator himself, or 
some member of his staff, and occasionally, when they cannot spare 
the time, is done by volunteers. The greatest praise is due to 
many special instances of devotion to this cause, but space does not 
allow me to refer to them individually. 

In some of them, however, the curators are being paid 
salaries which, with the present high prices, are absurdly small 
compared with the other officials employed in the district. It 
cannot be too often pointed out that the success and usefulness of 
these museums is wrapped up most intimately with the position 
and acquirements of the gentlemen in charge of them. They are 
in nearly all cases men of considerable ability and education, 
showing continually indomitable and conscientious industry, and 
it is pitiable to think how often in instances that I know of the 
necessities of a man of education and refinement render the 
position almost impossible. 

In connexion with this whole subject it is greatly required that 
steps should be taken on every possible occasion to make known 
the popular lecture system and how it is carried out, so that it may 
become generally known throughout the country. At present not 
one man in a hundred is aware that any such happy educational 
and interesting way of spending an hour is in existence. Adver- 
tisements are expensive, but nevertheless, when the sale of 
reproductions warrants it, steps ought to be taken. 

Then, again, in every institution plans should be adopted for 
advertising it by way of notice slips of programmes being 
given to all who visit the gallery. There is also a simple 
plan which might be carried out, of putting a small notice 
on every article sold. Why should not the picture postcard 
itself have a few words stating that free popular lectures are 
given daily? The exact words and place of putting them could 
be easily worked out. A clever and zealous publication officer 
constantly thinking how to make his work succeed would easily 
scheme out some plan of this sort. 

I have now dealt with students and the intelligent public, 
and it only remains to say a few words in regard to schools. It 
is acknowledged on all hands that it is of enormous value for 
children in their classes at schools to have the opportunity of 
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going as often as feasible to the museums, where they would be 
able to see and hear more of the actual things about which they 
are taught. Teachers declare that it at once doubles the value of 
education and is a very great boon. It stimulates the intelligence, 
sharpens the brain and removes the horrible monotony and fag 
which permeates all classes. Seeing is believing. Everyone, old 
and young, appreciates the blessing it is when the eye is allowed 
to follow the brain, and how in all cases we find that if we are 
able to see the actual subject face to face, it is very much more 
interesting and easier to understand. Very little progress has 
been made in this matter during the past few years. The L.C.C. 
are fully alive to the necessity and advisability of carrying out this 
system. Unfortunately, the negotiations with the British 
Museum have been discontinued and very little is being done. 

Then again, apart from our public schools, surely all schools 
of every branch and denomination and all preparatory schools in 
and near London ought occasionally to send their children for 
instruction to the museums. In the boys’ and especially in the 
girls’ schools, undoubtedly it should be a part of their finishing 
education to attend a certain number of lectures at the National 
Gallery, if not a number of other museums. Ought not parents 
to insist on this ? 

In America the education of scholars in museums is con- 
sidered a very important subject, and Americans carry out the 
system with far greater insistence than we do. It is only too true 
that from that country we have a great deal to learn in regard to 
the manner in which all their museums are made to help in the 
way of education, not only of the general public but in school life. 
If this question of the public utility of museums can be vigorously 
pushed forward it would be of enormous benefit and become of 
real interest and helpfulness to thousands of our fellow-men. It 
would not only make life and leisure attractive and happy to the 
average man but at the same time it would stimulate a real sense 
of ownership in national property. 

SUDELEY. 





MARLBOROUGH 


THE legend of Napoleon is his own creation. That of Marl- 
borough is the work of his political enemies. It is true that 
Archdeacon Coxe, a hundred years ago and a hundred years after 
Marlborough’s death, wrote a faithful account of his political and 
military career. But his story is long, and the modern reader 
is apt to put him aside as a Dryasdust. The correspondence after- 
wards published by Sir George Murray is interesting chiefly to 
the professional soldier and diplomatist, so that even a writer as 
keen as Lord Stanhope could find in it ‘ scarcely anything of his- 
torical interest.’ But in the pages of Coxe and of Murray 
Marlborough’s genius can be seen by a discerning eye. It 
fascinated the attention of Frank Taylor, one of the Oxford men 
who, in the period of the South African conflict, were attracted 
by military studies. 

With a rare grip of the realities of war, Taylor set out to write 
Marlborough’s life for the Englishmen of to-day. He had all but 
finished his work when it was stopped by his premature death in 
1913. His sister, Miss G. W. Taylor, has given seven years to 
the preparation of his manuscript for the press, changing 
nothing, but hunting out and verifying the passages he has quoted 
from a multitude of sources and securing for the maps so neces- 
sary to a military history the help of Mr. Cribb, the best of our 
present-day English cartographers. She has called the book 
The Wars of Marlborough rather than the Life, for while its 
account of the campaigns is all but complete—there is only a brief 
gap of a few days at the close of the siege of Tournai—the story of 
Marlborqugh’s early life, though it deals fully with everything of 
importance, is fragmentary and has been relegated to appendices, 
and the narrative does not go beyond Marlborough’s dismissal 
in 1711. As it stands, Taylor’s is the best interpretation of.Mar!l- 
borough’s career, bringing out at once the strength of the man and 
the weakness of his position. It shows how Marlborough’s 
achievement was his own and how much of what it should have 
been was thwarted by others. Every historian at setting out on 
the labour of years must say with the Psalmist, ‘ Establish Thoa 
the work of our hands.’ Though Taylor did not live to put the 
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finishing touch to his book, the prayer, thanks to a sister’s devo- 
tion, is fulfilled. His work is his monument. 

With Taylor’s guidance and with the aid of the various Lives 
and the published letters, the attempt may be made to appreciate 
the greatest commander who has ever led British troops in a 
European war. 

Bred up as a churchman, John Churchill when a mere boy 
became page to the Duke of York at the Court of Charles the 
Second, where, after the fashion of the age, loose living was the 
tule. His own sister was the Duke’s mistress. While still a 
boy he chose the Army as his profession. In the Army the 
Cromwellian tradition of efficiency survived and young Churchill 
learned his business and practised it with distinction at Tangier 
and.in the army of Turenne. Of course he was entangled in the 
gallantries of his environment, and of course as he was the 
handsomest, the most charming, and the most daring of all that 
gay circle, and as poor as a church mouse, there was bound to be 
scandal. At twenty-seven he fell in love with Sarah Jennings, 
a Court beauty, penniless like himself. They were married, and 
he was for the rest of his life the most devoted of lovers and the 
most faithful of husbands. Sarah was a woman of spirit to whom 
the Christian virtue of humility was unknown. She was the 
bosom friend of the Princess Anne, upon whom she trampled as 
readily as upon her husband. 

When James became King, Churchill rose rapidly and 
became a general and a peer. In the army which suppressed Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion he was second in command and first in energy. 
He steadfastly refused to become a Roman Catholic. He never 
concealed his attachment to the English Church and his aversion 
from James’s policy of Romanising England. He was one of 
those who had secretly assured William of their support. Yet he 
was the principal officer in the army with which James set out 
to meet William. At the critical moment he rede from James’s 
camp to William’s and thereby sealed the triumph of the one 
and the ruin of the other. To him was in large measure attribut- 
able the success without bloodshed of the ‘Glorious Revolu- 
tion.’ A cynic has said that the last man we forgive is the one 
to whose help we owe everything, and that the last injury we 
forget is the ingratitude of him for whom we have made sacri- 
fices. These feelings are perhaps the explanation of much in the 
subsequent relations between William and Marlborough. 

When William went to Ireland it was upon Marlborough that 
he had chiefly to rely for the defence of England. When he 
came back it was Marlborough who conducted the campaign in the 
South of Ireland, with Cromwell’s efficiency but without Crom- 
well’s ruthlessness. In two campaigns in the Low Countries 
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Churchill so distinguished himself that William said ‘ No officer 
living who has seen so little service as my Lord Marlborough, is so 
fit for great commands.’ But William was afraid of him and 
preferred Dutch Generals obviously and palpably his inferiors. 
This was bitter to a man of Marlborough’s spirit. Queen Mary 
and the Princess Anne were estranged and the Churchills were 
hand and glove with the Princess. William was not loved, and 
all the men who had invited him to England were beginning to 
regret James, to doubt whether William’s reign would endure, 
and to take steps, in view of the possibility of a restoration, to 
make their peace with James. William understood the position 
and like them was anxious for security. For a long time he 
winked at the intrigues with his exiled rival. The moment came 
when he felt that he must act, and he sent to the Tower a batch 
of the intriguers, among them Marlborough, the strongest and 
most dangerous and therefore the last to be released when 
William, with great good sense, saw that the measure had 
produced its effect and that the crisis was over. Yet the 
tension continued. In 1694 Marlborough was one of several 
Englishmen who sent word to James that an English expedition 
then preparing was destined for Brest. Marlborough’s was by 
no means the first intimation given to James, who had already 
received the information from Lord Arran. The expedition was 
defeated and its leader, Tollemache, killed. This message to 
James was probably of all Marlborough’s acts that which he 
most regretted. No wonder that William soon afterwards wrote 
to Shrewsbury, who suggested that he should employ Marl- 
borough with the Army :—‘ TI do not think it for the good of my 
service to entrust him with the command of my troops.’ 

After Queen Mary’s death in 1694 the relations between 
William and Anne became better, and the time came when both 
William and Churchill could forgive and forget. In 1698 William 
made Churchill Governor of Anne’s son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and said to him ‘ My Lord, teach him to be like yourself, and he 
will not want accomplishments.’ 

The whole of William’s life had been resistance to the aggres- 
sion of Louis the Fourteenth. The will of Charles the Second 
of Spain, by which the Spanish Empire was left to the Duke of 
Anjou, and the acceptance by Louis of the bequest for his grand- 
son, opened a fresh struggle, of which William foresaw the 
magnitude. His own powers were failing, and he chose Marl- 
borough as his coadjutor, and, when after his accident he saw his 
end approaching, as the executor of his policy. Then began 
Marlborough’s career as a commander. 

Few men who have greatly served their country but have 
sinned greatly. In the historian’s account the sins disappear 
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except in so far as they may have marred the work. Marlborough’s 
had dropped into the past before his career as a commander began. 
Those who set up to be Marlborough’s judges confine their atten- 
tion to the period before his, reconciliation with William, and 
ignore the greatness of character and of achievement revealed 
during his period of command. If William could blot out from 
his mind the errors of Marlborough’s past the historian of to-day 
should be not less large-minded. 

Jomini wrote of Napoleon, ‘He seemed convinced that the 
first means of doing great things was to set himself above all to 
breaking up and ruining the enemy’s army, certain that states 
or provinces fall of themselves when they no longer have any 
organised forces to protect them.’ This reliance upon battle as 
the best means of effecting his purpose is the essence of Marl- 
borough’s generalship and Jomini was mistaken in supposing that 
it originated with Napoleon. The truth as regards all wars is 
expressed in the words of the late General Colin, a far deeper 
thinker than Jomini : ‘ La pensée de la bataille domine toutes les 
opérations de la guerre.’ 

To appreciate Marlborough we must bear in mind also the 
words of Napoleon at St. Helena ‘ on se faisait une idée peu juste 
de la force d’ame nécessaire pour livrer, avec une pleine méditation 
de ses conséquences, une de ces grandes batailles d’ou vont dé- 
pendre le sort d’une armée, d'un pays, la possession d’un tréne.’ * 

The European situation when the war began in 1702 was as 
serious for the allies as that which existed in August 1914, except 
only that events in those days moved more slowly. Europe had 
for a whole generation been overshadowed by the tremendous 
power of France, of which the frontiers since the accession of 
Louis the Fourteenth had advanced from the Moselle to the Rhine, 
while a great province had been wrested from the Spanish Nether- 
lands and annexed. A galaxy of great Generals and a long suc- 
cession of victories had made French militarism as formidable as 
that of Prussia in our own times. The French troops were 
thought the best in Europe, and the French army was by far the 
largest. To this great force were now added the naval and mili- 
tary resources of Spain. Immediately on the death of Charles 
the Second French troops had occupied the duchy of Milan, so 
that the Duke of Savoy was obliged to join their side, and Eugene’s 
campaign of 1701, brilliant though it was, had hardly improved 
the position. French troops had also occupied the Spanish 
Netherlands, now Belgium, and, as the Elector of Cologne, who 
was also Prince Bishop of Liége, was on Louis’s side, the French 
military frontier coincided with that of Holland from the sea to 
the Rhine, which river it then followed as far as Bonn. The 
1 Mémorial de Ste-Héléne. 
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French had all the fortresses on the Meuse except Maestricht, 
which was Dutch. 

Marlborough, Captain-General of the British forces, was 
appointed also deputy Captain-General of the Dutch army. But 
the Dutch law required him to be accompanied by field deputies, 
political personages, ‘ who, ignorant of our profession, followed 
the opinion of their Generals, who knew nothing but defensive 
warfare.’* Over the Prussian, Danish, Luneburg and Hessian 
contingents he obtained by negotiation sufficient authority. His 
purpose was to beat the French army, but in those days it was 
difficult to force an enemy to fight against his will. The match- 
lock and the pike, which had necessitated complicated evolutions, 
had but recently been replaced by the flint-lock and the bayonet. 
Simpler forms more suited to the new weapons were not invented 
in Marlborough’s lifetime. The infantry marched ten or more 
abreast, and the six ranks in which they had been accustomed 
to fight were about this time reduced to five or to four. To 
change from the march to the battle formation was a complicated 
business taking several hours, during which the enemy if he wished 
could fall back to a flank as easily as to the rear.* 

The permanent separation of an army into Divisions, which 
gave such flexibility to Napoleon’s operations, was not introduced 
until half a century later. 

When Marlborough first joined the army at Nijmegen, 
Boufflers with a French army of about the same strength was in 
a strong position a dozen miles away on the right bank of the 
Meuse, receiving his supplies by great convoys from Brabant, the 
region of Brussels. Marlborough meant to bring him out of his 
strong position and to fight him in the open. So he crossed the 
Meuse and marched due south towards the route of the French 
convoys in a direction which would put his army between Boufflers 
and Brussels. Boufflers thereupon immediately marched south, 
crossed the Meuse and marched towards Brabant. At the end 
of a week Marlborough’s army was encamped within two or three 
miles of the road along which Boufflers must pass unless he 
changed his plans. Marlborough drew out his army to attack 
the French at dawn as they continued their march. But at dawn 
the Field Deputies came and pray’d him to desist, notwithstanding they 
had the evening before consented. My Lord was very much chagrin’d at 
the Disappointment; for, in all human Probability, we should have, given 
the Enemy a fatal Blow; so my Lord not being willing to do any Thing 
this first Campaign without their Approbation, with great Reluctance 
complied, and returned with the Army; however he desired they would 
ride out with him to see the Enemy pass the Heath, which they did, and 
were surprised to see their great Hurry and Confusion, and confessed a 
great Opportunity was lost by their Means.4 


2 Eugene to Marlborough, August 19, 1707 (Coxe, ii. 130). 
8 Colin, Les Transformations de la Guerre, p. 168. ‘ Kane (ed. of 1745), p. 35. 
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After three weeks of manceuvring during which Boufflers would 
not risk a battle, Marlborough cleverly drew the French on to a 
ground where his own army was drawn up ready to fight, and 
where the French, with a defile behind them, were obliged to 
form for battle. A cannonade began, but the Dutch General on 
Marlborough’s right, when ordered to attack, kept his troops still 
for so long that darkness came on. Next day the field deputies 
vetoed an attack, and Boufflers having spent the day reconnoitring 
the position thought it prudent to withdraw his army in the night. 
The battle which Marlborough had thus repeatedly offered, from 
which Boufflers as often shrank, and which the field deputies 
prevented being fought, decided the campaign, for Marlborough 
now kept the bulk of his army between Boufflers and the Meuse, 
while with the remainder he besieged and took one after another 
the fortresses on that river from Venloo to Liége. This success 
seemed magnificent and Marlborough was rewarded with a duke- 
dom ; but it was not his notion of war. In 1703 he proposed to 
drive the French out of the part of Belgium which they still 
retained, and which they had covered by a fortified line, running 
from the sea to Antwerp and thence in a great sweep to Namur. 
He collected his army at Maestricht while the Dutch were at 
three points within reach of Antwerp. His plan was to move 
to his left, draw the French southwards, and then to march round 
outside: the lines towards Antwerp, when the Dutch were to join 
him for an assault upon the lines in front of that town. This 
was spoiled by the Dutch Generals, who against his advice started 
out with a plan of their own and were badly beaten at Eckeren, 
when he was too far away to help them. He pushed on to join 
them and suggested that they should together assault the lines. 
They refused, whereupon he marched back with his own army 
to assault the lines at their other end. But the Dutch Generals 
and the States General again refused their consent to an attack. 

Marlborough’s strong point was that he always saw the war 
as a whole. In 1702 he had relieved the Dutch from the fear of 
invasion. But in 1703, while the Dutch had been wasting his 
time, Villars had marched into Bavaria with a French army, 
which, joined to that of the Elector of Bavaria, threatened the 
very existence of the Empire, especially as most of the Imperial 
army was engaged in suppressing an insurrection in Hungary. 
Marlborough determined that in 1704 he must help the Emperor. 

The story of his march from the confines of Holland to the 
Danube and of his battles at the Schellenberg and Blenheim is 
too well known to need repetition, but one or two points may be 
noted. He assembled his army at Bedburg near Cologne, and the 
last of his troops marched into his camp a few miles from the 
Danube on the thirty-eighth day after leaving Bedburg. In 1805 
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Napoleon’s army, starting from its camps on the coast, came 
within striking distance of the Danube on the forty-first day. 
Napoleon’s march was quicker, for Marlborough had first to 
assemble his army at the starting-point. The greater speed of 
Napoleon was due partly to the divisional system but mainly to 
the construction between 1750 and 1800 of a network of metalled 
roads covering a great part of Europe. 

The swiftness and boldness of Marlborough’s attack on the 
Schellenberg and his insight into the importance of that position 
a3 the key of the campaign reveal the commander’s judgment and 
promptitude. At Blenheim Marlborough and Eugene attacked in 
front, for its flanks were unassailable, a position so strong that the 
French Generals could hardly believe their eyes when they saw 
the troops of the allies deploying for battle. Throughout the 
day Marlborough’s eye was everywhere. He had gauged with 
wonderful accuracy what he could expect of his troops and had 
divined what the French would do. When he followed up the 
Elector’s retreating army it was too dark to distinguish friend from 
foe. During the night the Blector’s troops crossed the Danube 
and burnt their bridges, so that pursuit was out of the question. 
The victory destroyed at one blow the prestige which the French 
army had been accumulating for half a century. It changed the 
face of the war and threw the French on to the defensive. 

Marlborough wrote next day ‘Had the success of Prince 
Eugene been equal to his merit we should in that day’s action 
have made an end of the war.’* To make an end of the war was 
his great aim. Two years before he had proposed to ‘send a good 
body of troops to winter on the Moselle, who might in the mean- 
time take Trarbach and possess themselves of Treves, the better 
to enable us to begin the campaign early on that side.’* He was 
‘persuaded that the Moselle is the place, where we shall be able 
to drive the enemy with the greatest effect.’" It seemed necessary 
to his colleagues first to recover the fortress of Landau, which 
the Emperor’s commander, the Margrave of Baden, had taken in 
1702 but lost in 1703. The united army therefore crossed the 
Rhine and the Margrave with part of it besieged Landau, while 
Eugene with the rest covered the siege. Marlborough with 12,000 
men set out from Kugene’s camp, made a rapid march to the 
Moselle through country of incredible difficulty, surprised Treves 
and arranged the siege of Trarbach. He then returned to the 
camp of Eugene, with whom he discussed the affairs of Italy, 
which were in a desperate state, for the Duke of Savoy, having 
joined the alliance, saw his country invaded by the French both 
from Milan and from Dauphiné, and was at the end of his re- 


5 Marlborough to the Duchess, August 14, 1704 (Coxe, i. 213). 
6 Murray, i. 157. 7 Ibid. i. 240. 
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sources. In the depth of winter Marlborough travelled to Berlin 
and persuaded the King of Prussia to send 8000 men to Italy. 
During the winter he made arrangements for the invasion of 
France from the Moselle on a plan anticipating that of Moltke 
in 1870. 

He would assemble 60,000 men at Treves and 30,000 at 
Landau, these two armies ‘to act in concert on the Moselle, and 
be in supporting distance of one another.’ 

In May 1705, with 30,000 men from Maestricht he marched 
to Treves, only to find that the troops promised by the Emperor 
and the German Princes were not forthcoming, that the promised 
magazines had not been collected, that Louis the Fourteenth by 
tremendous exertion had raised 60,000 men under Villars to oppose 
him, and an even larger army under Villeroi to confront the Dutch 
in Belgium. Belated reinforcements gradually brought his 
strength to something like that of Villars, whom he was prepar- 
ing to attack, when a Dutch lieutenant-general brought to him 
from the Dutch Commander-in-Chief at Maestricht the urgent 
message ‘that if I do not immediately help them they are un- 
done.’* His decision was prompt. He gave up his pet plan, 
sent his German troops to reinforce the Margrave at Landau, 
and with his own troops marched in eight days to Maestricht. 
On his approach, Villeroi, who was besieging Liége, immediately 
retired towards his lines, while Marlborough had to negotiate for 
permission to use the Dutch army for battle. About this time 
he wrote ‘I think it is for the service to continue in two armies, 
for mine that is much the biggest does whatever I will have them, 
and the others have got the ill custom of doing nothing but by 
council of war.’ * 

As he moved forward, with the Dutch army forming his left 
wing, Villeroi took shelter behind his entrenchments. Marl- 
borough moved the Dutch to his left to convince Villeroi that that 
was the direction of his intended blow. At dark his own advance- 
guard marched off towards a point ten miles to the right of 
Villeroi’s headquarters. He himself set out in the same direction 
with the main body and ordered the Dutch to countermarch and 
follow him. At daylight the advance-guard stormed the weakly 
garrisoned posts, and when, a few hours later, Villeroi with such 
troops as he could collect was hastening to the help of his beaten 
and retreating detachments, he saw Marlborough’s army in order 
of battle and the Dutch army coming up behind it. Fifty years 
before Guibert, Marlborough had realised Guibert’s dream : ‘ It 
is to be desired that just as the thunderbolt has already struck 
when we see the lightning, so when the enemy sees the head 
of the army coming up the whole army should be there.’ *° 
® Coxe, i. 282. ° Ibid. i. 295. 10 Guibert, Essai Général de Tactique, ii. 77. 
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The French retreat was to Louvain, but Marlborough was 
nearer to Louvain than they were, and was pushing on to be 
there before them, when the Dutch Generals halted and en- 
camped, alleging, against the judgment of their own Dutch Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that their men were tired and could go no 
further. The French escaped to Louvain, where they felt safe 
behind the river Dyle. Next day Marlborough followed to the 
Dyle. After a week’s rain that prevented all movement, Marl- 
borough, with the consent of the field-deputies given on the 
peculiar condition that no risks be taken, set out to cross the Dyle 
for attack. The leading troops were across the river when the 
Dutch commander came up to Marlborough saying ‘ For God’s 
sake, my Lord Duke, don’t,’ and began to expatiate on the danger. 
Marlborough replied that there was no time to reason, that they 
must do one thing or another and decide immediately. As they 
still hesitated the Duke recalled his troops. A fortnight later he 
marched round in a great sweep till he was south of Brussels, 
whereupon Villeroi moved his army into a position behind the 
river Yssche, in which he thought to protect both Louvain and 
Brussels. Marlborough brought up his army to attack across the 
Yssche. The Dutch Generals, terrified, again refused to attack. 
‘This was the most unkindest cut of all.’ 

Marlborough’s patience in these conditions is amazing. He 


had perhaps in the long period during which William had kept 
him away from his wars acquired the unparalleled self-control 
which is seen throughout his campaigns. It must also be remem- 
bered that he never for an instant forgot the necessity for keeping 
the allies together. ‘If I did not consider the good of the whole 


before my private concern I ought not to be here,’ *' were his 


words to Godolphin during his trying march to the Moselle in 
1704, and for this reason he steadfastly refused to give away the 
Dutch. ‘I must be careful,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘ not to speak 
all the truth for fear of offending the Dutch, which would give 
a great advantage to the common enemy.’ ™ 

The caution of the Dutch deputies might have been justified 
in 1702 and 1703, before Marlborough had fought a battle and 
revealed his power, but to treat in this way the victor of Blenheim 
was an abasement of the Dutch nation, from which for more 
than a century it did not recover. It was during this campaign 
that Marlborough wrote his famous letter to the head of the Dutch 
Government, saying ‘It will be impossible to attempt anything 
considerable with advantage, since councils of war must be called 
on every occasion, which entirely destroys the secrecy and despatch 
upon which great undertakings depend.’ *° 

1 Coxe, i. 228. 2 Ibid. i. 319. 8 Ibid. i. 319. 
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In the winter Marlborough went to Vienna to induce the 
Emperor to help the Duke of Savoy. The Emperor could do 
nothing without money. Marlborough promised him a loan of 
250,000/., which when he came home he raised in a day. From 
Vienna Marlborough went to Berlin, where he prevailed upon 
the King of Prussia to aliow his troops to remain in Italy, while 
on the way home he arranged for 10,000 further German troops 
to be sent to Italy to reinforce Eugene. He proposed in 1706 
to march himself with his British troops to the assistance of 
Eugene, and failing that to make his long-hoped-for campaign on 
the Moselle, but the Dutch would not hear of the Italian plan, 
and refused to send troops to the Moselle, where any campaign 
was made hopeless by the collapse of the Margrave of Baden in 
Alsace, so Marlborough led his army out from Maestricht in 
search of Villeroi, who this time had orders to fight. Marl- 
borough, coming upon him at Ramillies, so crushed the French 
Army that by one stroke Belgium was recovered. Marlborough 
would have preferred an invasion from the Moselle, for on the 
side of Flanders France was still protected by a girdle of for- 
tresses. ‘A smaller advantage on the Moselle or the Saar would 
have brought us right into the middle of France, whereas here, 
after all, we are surrounded by the enemy’s garrisons and strong 
places.’** In the autumn Eugene’s victory at Turin drove the 
French out of Italy. The Emperor cared only for Italy, and 
could not be induced to make fresh exertions in Germany. The 
Dutch, thinking, after Ramillies, that their own country was 
secure, were intent only on obtaining a barrier of fortresses in 
Flanders; accordingly in 1707 their deputies repeated the per- 
formance of 1705 and made it impossible for Marlborough to ac- 
complish anything. Yet he induced Eugene to undertake the 
long-looked-for invasion of France by marching through Provence 
to the siege of Toulon, of which the Emperor, by sending half 
his army to Naples, where there was no enemy to fight, secured 
the failure. 

In 1708 the unpopularity of the Dutch regime in Belgium 
caused the fortresses of Ghent and Bruges to open their gates 
to'the French, and Vendéme with a large army set about the 
recovery of Belgium. Marlborough, who had been joined by 
Eugene but not by Eugene’s army, completely defeated Vendéme 
at Oudenarde, and drove him back to Ghent. Thereupon Marl- 
borough was for invading France, by marching to Abbeville, 
making that point his sea base and advancing on Paris. But 
Eugene thought this too bold a course and proposed the siege 
of Lille, which lasted nearly five months, covered by Marlborough 
in a long series of the most brilliant operations. 


4 Murray, ii. 588. 
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The rest of the story, which there is no space to tell, is of 
brilliant generalship thrown away by political ministers, of whom 
the less said the better. At the end of 1709 the military pur- 
pose for which the Grand Alliance had been formed was accom- 
plished. The power of France was broken, and Louis was ready 
to accept the terms dictated by the allies, terms far more strin- 
gent than those which were imposed upon France either in 1814 
or in 1815. The military success was complete, and it was sub- 
stantially Marlborough’s work. 

It has seemed best to illustrate Marlborough’s generalship 
from campaigns in which he was prevented from carrying out his 
designs. For, though, on the whole, the outcome of his victories 
was immense and enduring, and his power of execution there- 
fore beyond doubt, success is not the only criterion of merit. 
When in 1706 the Prince of Hesse, commanding a force in Italy, 
wrote to report his repulse at Castiglione, Marlborough replied 
with characteristic magnanimity : ‘The check which you have 
suffered is something to which all Generals are exposed. War 
is subject to so many accidents and its issue so uncertain that 
no judgment is more liable to be mistaken than that which is 
based on success.’ Napoleon was fond of posing as a professor 
and of laying down and dilating upon ‘the principles.’ His 
correspondence has been ransacked for maxims that have been 
collected as manuals of generalship. Marlborough’s correspond- 
ence reveals him modest and unassuming. He never lectures. 
But from time to time he pithily gives the precise motive of 
his action or explains the action of the enemy or a mistake that 
he has been unable to prevent. From these passages could be 
compiled a perfect textbook of what Napoleon called ‘the high 
parts of war.’ In it would be found anticipated the best sayings 
of Napoleon and of Moltke. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that Marlborough’s 
story, told by a writer iike Taylor, who explains clearly and simply 
the meaning of every move, is as well worth reading as any 
record of later wars. It illuminates the most recent campaigns. 
Taylor combines with it a striking picture of the political events 
and intrigues which accompanied Marlborough’s rise to power 
and led to his fall. That Taylor detests the Whigs and deals 
faithfully with the faults of his friends the Tories, and that he 
never conceals his likes and dislikes, gives a zest to his writing 
without lessening its truth. He makes no pretension to be with- . 
out passion or prejudice. Indeed it was probably his strong sym- 
pathies that enabled him to tell the moving tale of the English 
soldier whose supreme skill and judgment are best revealed in 
his difficulties, who in spite of all obstacles accomplished the task 
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to which he had set his hand, and whose recompense for saving 
his country and Europe was disgrace and obloquy. The greatest 
of critics thought that tragedy gave a clearer view of the reality 
of life than history. The story of Marlborough combines them 


both. 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 





TANKS IN FUTURE WARFARE‘ 


Ir we examine with some introspection the consequences directly 
due to the war, we shall find that they may be divided into two 
categories—the positive and the negative. The first include 
financial liabilities, commercial instability, and territorial aggran- 
disement, with their numerous concomitants—variable rates of 
exchange, increased taxation, inflation of prices, unemployment, 
and demands for military protection in order to reinstate social 
stability, particularly in our newly acquired possessions. The 
second category is less concrete in nature and consequently more 
difficult to grasp. We know that the world of to-day is not the 
world of 1913, we know that there has been a change—a change 
so rapid that we have not been able to fathom it, and not being 
able to do so, we find difficulty in diagnosing its present direc- 
tion. But this direction must be discovered, for eventually the 
future will be based on the present ; consequently what is required 
of us to-day is the materialisation of our visions, to convert them 
into concrete things which, though they may be still friable in 
nature, will not be mere phantoms of the imagination. To 
misquote Shakespeare, we must cease believing that 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded by the Treasury; 


for otherwise it certainly will be. 

Bearing in mind the above, it is my intention in this article 
to examine only one factor from amongst this turmoil of factors, 
namely, the tank, and not from a purely military point of view, as 
appertaining to land operations only, but from one which will 
embrace the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force as well, and so 
weld together the three great Defence Forces of the empire into 
one elastic organisation. Before I do so I intend, however, to 
examine the military characteristics which have differentiated the 
Great War of 1914-1918 from all previous wars. I do this for 
two reasons : 

Firstly, if the Great War can be proved radically different from 

' The author of this article was G.S.0.1 of the Tank Corps from December 1916 


to August 1918, 
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all preceding wars, we shall have a potent weapon at our disposal 
wherewith to club the reactionaries. 

Secondly, in the radical changes themselves—that is, in the 
differences between the recent war and all previous wars—we may 
possibly discover a harmony which will lead to a closer co-operation 
between land, sea and air than has hitherto been possible. 

Looking back over the four and a half years of the war one 
thing is certain : neither the Army, Navy, nor the Air Force of 
1918 resembles very closely the Army, Navy and Air Force of 
1914, and, accepting inference as a guide, we may postulate that, 
were it possible for another war on the scale of the last one to be 
declared to-morrow, and to last for four and a half years, there 
would be at least as great a difference between the Army, Navy 
and Air Force of 1925 when compared with those of 1921, as 
there was between those of 1918 when compared with those of 
1914, and in all probability a greater one. 

In peace time we cannot expect the rapidity of evolution 
attainable in war, but we must expect some evolution for stag- 
nation spells death and retrogression—decay. Yet before we can 
expect this evolution, however slow, we must, as I have already 
pointed out, discover the differences between 1914 and 1918, and 
not only discover these differences, which is an easy task, but 
discover their influences not only on pre-war organisation and 


equipment, but on pre-war ideas. Concerning this Admiral 
Mahan has very justly remarked : 


The student will observe that changes of tactics have not only taken 
place after changes in weapons, which necessarily is the case, but that 
the interval between such changes has been unduly long. This doubtless 
arises from the fact that an improvement of weapons is due to the energy 
of one or two men, while changes in tactics have to overcome the inertia 
of a conservative class; but it is a great evil. It can be remedied only by 
a candid recognition of each change. 


Now, though it is easy enough to discover that the main factors 
which gave to the Great War its differences when compared with 
previous wars, were, on land—the tank, at sea—the submarine, 
and in the air—the aeroplane, it is not so easy to arrive at the 
true influences of these weapons, or rather means of carrying 
weapons, neither do I intend to attempt such an analysis except 
in the case of the first ; nevertheless it must not be forgotten that 
the oldest of these weapons, at least in its modern form, namely 
the submarine, is scarcely twenty years old, and the youngest— 
the tank—not yet five; consequently it would take a bold man 
to assert, and probably a very foolish one, that even the wildest 


statements at present made regarding these new means of move- 


ment are impossible. Nothing is impossible, not even a flying 
battleship which will walk over the Alps and dive to the bottom 
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of the Atlantic. This is, however, no reason why we should 
abandon common sense and leap into a land of phantasmagoria ; 
but at any rate let us continue in thought to crawl, we dare not 
stand still, for standing still is to kill all progress. 

A record of what tanks accomplished in the Great War can 
scarcely be condensed into a few paragraphs, so in place of 
attempting so unprofitable a task it is my intention to place before 
the reader certain statistics which, if they do not convince him 
that the tank is the ‘weapon’ of the future, may at least raise 
doubts in his mind as to the present values of the other arms. 
I will deal with these statistics under the following five headings : 
(i) Fighting man-power; (ii) manufacturing man-power; 
(ili) expenditure of money ; (iv) economy of transportation ; and 
(v) economy of time; all of which constituted problems of the 
greatest importance during the recent war. 

(i) Fighting Man-Power.—It must generally be agreed that 
the main use of the soldier in war is that of a weapon-mounting, 
since in modern warfare the soldier no longer fights with his fists, 
teeth and feet, consequently one of the big. problems in military 
organisation is to economise man-power without detriment’ to 
weapon-power. Let us then compare, in terms of weapon-power, 
a tank crew with the man-power required by certain of the other 
arms. A field gun requires 14 men, a machine-gun 6, a trench 
mortar 5, a fighting aeroplane 2, and a tank machine-gun 1.3. 

It may, however, be asserted that this is not a fair comparison 
and that units in place of crews and teams should be considered. 
Let us then do so, and we shall find that an Artillery Brigade 
requires 32.6 men per gun; a Machine-Gun Battalion 14.5 men 
per machine-gun ; a Trench Mortar Battery 6.2 men per trench 
mortar; a R.A.F. Wing of four fighting squadrons 5.9 men per 
machine-gun ; and a Tank Battalion 3.07 men per machine-gun 
or six-pounder. 

Casualties are the main reducers of fighting man-power ; let 
us then compare the casualties suffered in battles without tanks 
with those with them. On the first day of the battle of the 
Somme, July 1, 1916, when no tanks were used, the casualties 
were approximately 40,000. On the first day of the battle of 
Amiens, August 8, 1918, when 415 tanks were used, the casualties 
were slightly under 1000. Between July and November 1916, 
the first battle of the Somme, our casualties per square mile of 
battlefield gained were 5300; during the same months in 1917, 
at the third battle of Ypres, they were 8200; and during the same 
period in 1918 they were 83. In the third period alone were tanks 
used in numbers and efficiently. 

It has often been stated that tanks were absolute death-traps ; 
this assertion is not founded on facts ; of all arms the Tank Corps 
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had the lowest percentage of men killed and died to total casual- 
ties ; here then are the figures : other arms (R.A.8.C. etc.) 27.39; 
cavalry, 23.33 ; artillery, 20.37 ; engineers, 20.35 ; infantry, 19.96; 
Machine-Gun Corps, 17.27; and Tank Corps, 12.58. This low 
figure in killed was not due to the men in the Tank Corps taking 
part in fewer actions than the other arms ; in 1918 few infantry- 
men led the assault of a pitched battle more than four times, many 
tank soldiers did so as many as fifteen times. The answer is a 
simple one—12 mm. of steel plate is a better protection than 
human skin. 

(ii) Manufacturing Man-Power.—As regards the tank as a 
saver of manufacturing man-power many examples could be 
quoted. I will, however, quote only two : the man-power required 
to manufacture and handle the shells expended during the pre- 
liminary bombardments of the third battle of Ypres, and the man- 
power required to manufacture the tanks and shells used on the 
first day of the battle of Cambrai. 

At Ypres, in the preliminary bombardments before the 
opening of the battle, 4,283,550 shells costing 22,000,000/. were 
fired ; this cost represents 176,000,000 man-hours at 2s. 6d. an 
hour. If these man-hours be now divided by 300 days at 10 hours 
a day, a very liberal estimate, the number of men required to turn 
out these shells will be found to be 55,000. 

At Cambrai, on the first day of the battle, 378 fighting tanks 
were used and 293,149 shells were fired, the tanks cost approxi- 
mately 50001. apiece and the shells 51. Though only 48 tanks 
were hit on this day let us suppose that all were lost, then the total 
cost in tanks and shells was 3,350,000/. and not 22,000,000I. ; the 
saving was, therefore, 18,650,000/. or 149,200,000 man-hours, 
which represents 49,400 men working for 300 days at 10 hours a 
day at 2s. 6d. an hour. It might be noted here that 49,400 men 
represent the personnel of 67 tank battalions; at the battle of 
Cambrai 9 were used ! 

(iii) Expenditure of Money.—Economy in man-power both 
fighting and manufacturing is in itself an enormous economy in 
money ; nevertheless, I will now take a more concrete case. 
During the war on an average a shell cost 5/. and a tank 50001. ; 
consequently the cost of one tank was equivalent to the cost of 
1000 shells. A shell once fired is totally expended; a tank, 
accepting a very conservative reckoning, fights four engagements 
before being wrecked ; therefore the cost of one tank is approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of 250 shells; consequently, had the 
cost of the 4,283,550 shells, fired in the preliminary bombardments 
of the third battle of Ypres, been spent on tanks, 17,134 machines 
could have been produced. At the battle of Amiens, August 8, 
1918, which Ludendorff christened ‘The black day of the German 
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Army,’ only 415 of these machines were used and with decisive 
results. 

Whether tanks won the war or not is outside the present ques- 
tion, but that they were economical as a means of assisting in 
winning the war can scarcely be doubted if the items in the ex- 
penditure of the Ministry of Munitions for 1917-1918 be examined. 
The total figure given is 672,164,9331. divided into twelve cate- 
gories ; by far the smallest item quoted is for tanks, the cost of 
which is 9,587 ,9601. ; transport vehicles alone cost four times this 
sum. 

(iv) Economy in Transport.—As an economy in means of 
transport I will take as an example the shells expended at the 
third battle of Ypres during the preliminary bombardments and 
those fired on the first day of the battle of Cambrai. 

At Ypres, the 107,000 tons of shells expended represent : 
27 four-thousand ton ship-loads ; 540 four-hundred ton train-loads 
(in England and France), and 35,666 three-ton lorry-loads. 

The saving in tonnage for shells at Cambrai when compared 
with Ypres is 401,269 tons, and if 100,000 tons be deducted for 
the 378 tanks used on November 20, 1917, a very liberal allowance, 
a net saving of 300,000 tons is the result. 

During the war it was frequently stated that tanks were so 
extravagant in petrol that shipping could not be found to supply 
a large force of these machines. What do statistics show? They 
show that the largest item shipped to France was not shells and 
ammunition, which totalled 5,500,000 tons, but hay and oats, 
which totalled 6,000,000, and which exceeded the petrol burnt by 
all motor vehicles, tanks and aircraft in France by well over 
5,000,000 tons. If to these 6,000,000 tons of forage we add the 
shipping required for forage in other theatres of war and to 
transport the 1,500,000 horses overseas which were transported, 
the total tonnage required by horses cannot have fallen short of the 
total tonnage of British shipping sunk by the German submarines 
during the war. 

(v) Economy in Time.—Time is always a vital factor in war, 
and, from the military point of view, one hour is not 60 minutes, 
but what is accomplished in 60 minutes, and if, when compared 
with another, one man can accomplish twice as much in an hour, 
then he will have 30 minutes start over the other when the second 
hour’s work commences. 

Did the tank from the military point of view enable time to 
be economised? To show that it did I will compare the operations 
of the summer and autumn of 1917 with those of 1918. At the 
third battle of Ypres, between July 31 and November 14, 1917, 
an advance of about 12,000 yards was made; the average daily 
penetration was, therefore, 110 yards. Between August 8 and 
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November 11, 1918, an advance of over 60 miles was effected, 
consequently the average daily penetration was 1100 yards. 
During the first of these periods the use of tanks was limited, 
during the second they were used in the van of nearly every attack, 
and the result was that the military hour was reduced to six 
minutes ; in other words ten times more work was done in the 
hour when tanks were used than when they were not. 

Whether these statistics be considered exaggerated or not, the 
critic must remember that they have been culled from the history 
of a machine which of its type can at best be compared to the 
Merrimac and Monitor of the American Civil War, and that, as 
these ancient ironclads have to-day evolved into super-Dread- 
noughts, there is no reason why, long before the next sixty years 
have elapsed, the present-day tank, with its low horse-power and 
its speed of from five to eight miles an hour, should not evolve 
into a super-landship. Be this as it may, one thing seems certain 
—namely, that infantry as foot soldiers, and cavalry as horse 
soldiers, and horse-drawn artillery, are not likely to increase their 
efficiency at the same rate as a machine which can add horse-power 
to horse-power. 

To be in a position to appreciate the progress which is likely 
to be made in future tank design it may be of interest if some of 
the limitations of the British Mark V tank are here mentioned, 
as from them will be realised the immense future possibilities 
which to-day face the tank-designer. The following were the 
main limitations of this machine which so materially assisted the 
British Army in 1918 : 

(i) It was readily bogged on soft ground, the causes being— 
weight, high pressure per square inch, and unsprung tracks. 

(ii) Tts track grip was often found to be insufficient for climbing 
slippery slopes without the addition of special spuds. 

(iii) It was defeated by water obstacles in the absence of bridges 
capable of taking its weight. 

(iv) It possessed a very limited circuit of action, and consumed 
large quantities of petrol. 

(v) Its overall efficiency was largely bound up in excessive mud 
constriction in the track chambers, an enormous amount of power 
being absorbed in churning this mud. 

(vi) Its speed was low, a Mark V tank having a maximum 
speed of five miles per hour. 

(vii) Its means of providing vision for its crew were very defec- 
tive. When topping a rise half the machine was visible to the 
enemy before anyore inside could see anything of the reverse slope. 

(viii) It was defective in that much of the transmission had a 
very short life. The whole machine was very costly in spares. 
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(ix) Its control was defective in that it required great’ manual 
effort, thus exhausting the crew. 

(x) Its ventilation was very defective, the: mui’ reason being 
that the fighting chamber and the engine room were in one. 
Fumes from the exhaust contributed to the difficulty. 

(xi) Its protection against artillery fire was poor on account 
of the lack of speed. 

Since the Armistice of November 1918, at least three great 
nations have turned their attention to the improvement of tanks 
and kindred machines. 

In England considerable progress has been made and, as long 
ago as February 1920, Mr. Winston Churchill, then Secretary of 
State for War, informed Parliament of the following develop- 
ments : 

Then there is another aspect of mechanical warfare, I mean tank war- 
fare. The most surprising developments in tanks have taken place since 
the war. I am dealing with the technical and not the tactical aspect. 
The progress of experiment and design on this and many other fields of 
war weapons has been unceasing. 

There is less difference between the first crude production of a tank 
in 1915 and the best tank which fought in the Great War than there is 
between the best tank in the Great War and the tank we have in existence 
to-day. 

By the adoption of springs and other mechanical] devices a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, which is a great deal faster than a foxhound, can 
be obtained across country and hedges and ditches and so forth, and one 
thousand miles have been run without any appreciable wear and tear in 
the gear. This tank, weighing thirty tons, is able to pass over a brick 
lying on the road without crushing the brick, so delicate is the mechanism. 
This is a very important point. One of the great difficulties has been in 
the past the damage to the roads, but these new tanks have a contact 
with the surface which is so excellent and the weight is so easily distri- 
buted that so far from injuring the road it is said they actually improve it. 

It was also thought that the heat inside the tank would preclude its 
use in India and other tropical countries, but I can assure the House 
that the engines in these new tanks exercise a refrigerating effect, and 
that consequently the interior will be agreeably cool by comparison with the 
outer atmosphere. 


In France, if we are to believe the newspaper reports, progress 
has been but slightly less rapid, a water-crossing machine has been 
built, and some very interesting trials have recently been carried 
out by the French Automobile Club with the Kegresse tracked 
motor-car over snow and with a Renault agricultural tractor 
modified to carry passengers. 

In America besides a water-crossing reconnoitring machine 
and the Christie tank, a machine combining tracks and road 
wheels, which in a recent trial covered 251 miles in seventeen 
hours, various gun-carrying machines have been produced, an 
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iaterésting account of which appeared in the Journal of the United 
States Artillery for January 1921. Apparently six different types 
of experimental, machines have been built: Mark i for an 8-in. 
howitzer; Mark ii for 155 mm. gun; Mark iii for a 240 mm, 
howitzer ; Mark iv for a 240 mm. howitzer ; Mark vii for a 75 mm. 
field gun; and a wheeled caterpillar for a 155 mm. gun. The 
maximum miles per hour of these six machines is as follows: 
4.05; 5.40; 4.3; 6.5; 9.5 and 14.75. 

Taking into consideration what the tank accomplished during 
the recent war and what improvements in design are likely to be 
effected in the near future, it logically follows that we are to-day 
confronted by a military problem of the first magnitude—namely, 
should we continue to adhere to an Army based on muscle or 
should we not re-cast this Army and base it on machinery? We 
are in fact confronted by the same problem which confronted the 
Navy during the first sixty years of the last century, and, in my 
own opinion, there can be little doubt that, as eventually the Navy 
abandoned sails and took to steam, so will the Army abandon 
muscle as its motive force and take to petrol. 

Before outlining the likelihood of so stupendous a military 
evolution, let us for a moment glance at our present imperial 
situation and see if there are any factors which are likely to 
demand such a change. 

We are to-day confronted by what I will call two key problems : 
how commercially to recover from the ruinous cost of the war, 
and how militarily to secure our empire against disorder and to 
guarantee a state of peacefulness now so necessary to our general 
recuperation. 

The first problem is one of the creation of wealth and the 
making good of five years’ deficit. very great advance in com- 
merce has been initiated by a new or improved means of move- 
ment, such as the invention of the wheel, boat, sail and the steam 
engine. On land the wheel, moving either on road or rail, has 
made civilisation what it is to-day. It possesses, however, one 
serious limitation : it demands a road or railway for its free move- 
ment, and both are expensive items which our present im- 
poverished condition does not permit us to entertain. 

To-day we possess more undeveloped country than any nation 
has ever possessed before (except perhaps for Russia), and we 
cannot develop it until we can move over it. It would appear, 
therefore, that the only economical solution to this problem is to 
be sought for in a commercial cross-country tractor which in coun- 
tries such as East Africa, Canada, Mesopotamia and elsewhere 
will enable large tracts of virgin country to be exploited which 
to-day are unremunerative because of their distance from the rail- 
ways. If this solution be the correct one, civil cross-country 
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traffic will give an enormous impetus to the mechanicalisation of 
the Army. 

As regards the second problem, which is virtually one of 
securing our commerce in non-European and undeveloped coun- 
tries, we possess an Army which is no larger than our Army of 
1913, our military liabilities have increased and the whole world 
is still in a turmoil. We cannot increase the number of our 
troops, for the cost of such an increase is prohibitive; but if by 
mechanicalising our Army we double its speed of movement we 
can indirectly halve the size of the territories it is called upon to 
safeguard. There is only one practical method of accomplishing 
this—the cross-country tractor which, moving at an average speed 
of eight or ten miles an hour, can cover in a day three to four 
times as much ground as an infantryman can on his feet. 

We thus see that our present imperial problem, the re-creation 
of prosperity and its security, demands a radical change in both 
our civil and military means of movement. 

To most of us any idea of change from methods we have 
become accustomed to is abhorrent. Gunpowder, stage coaches, 
steam power, steamships, locomotives, rifles, breechloading guns, 
motor-cars, aeroplanes, tanks etc. etc., have all in their day met 
with strong opposition, and the stronger it has been the more 
certain has been the change. In fact it seems almost to be a law 
of Providence that all great revolutionary ideas or thoughts must 
pass through the fire of prejudice before they are refined into 
practical realities. 

If the mechanicalisation of the Army be not voluntarily 
initiated by soldiers, it will be forced upon them by force of cir- 
cumstances. Necessity will first of all compel us to mechanicalise 
the whole of our supply services and guns because horses of the 
right stamp are becoming unobtainable. As wheels will seldom 
carry lorries across country, tracks will be used. Necessity will 
then compel us to mechanicalise our machine-guns and infantry, 
and eventually out of great numbers of small mechanically pro- 
pelled landcraft will emerge the battle fleets of future land wars, 
the component units of which will be as different from the tanks 
of to-day as the Hood and Queen Elizabeth are different from the 
Merrimac and the Monitor. 

It is, however, not my intention in this present article to 
speculate regarding a distant future; in place I intend laying 
before the reader certain possibilities which may help us to solve 
our immediate problem and those which are likely to confront 
us within the next few years. 

Before the outbreak of the war our Defence Forces consisted 
of a Navy and an Army ; the former was organised for war and its 
strength was based on the principle of two keels to one; the latter | 
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was organised for peace and it was based on no military principle 
whatsoever. The Expeditionary Force consisted of 6 Divisions, 
not because the number six denoted any military value, but 
because the normal unemployment in the United Kingdom pro- 
vided some 30,000 men annually who on a 7 years enlistment 
enabled 6 Divisions to be maintained. 

Before 1914, between our war-organised Fleet and our peace- 
organised Army there was but little co-operation, and to-day this 
state continues ; further to-day to the two pre-war Defence Forces 
we must add a third—the Royal Air Force with which, from both 
a naval and a military point of view, there is at present but an 
attenuated co-operation. 

Co-operation simply means working together, or combining 
each other’s powers to work, so that the maximum result may be 
obtained from the minimum effort. There are two factors which 
must here be considered : firstly the knowledge of each other’s 
limitations, and secondly the harmonisation of each other’s differ- 
ences. Let us now consider these two factors from the point of 
view of movement, offensive power and means of protection, the 
three material elements which build up the compound called 
tactics. 

Military Limitations.—Strategically an army is based on the 
locomotive and steamship, tactically on human and animal muscle. 
The result of this is that though the former enables vast quantities 
of men to be concentrated in a theatre of operations, the latter 
restricts their movement in direct proportion to the size of the 
masses concentrated. Further, that as all movement of supplies 
is by road and rail, an army in the field virtually possesses but a 
one-dimensional power of movement, it can move up and down 
roads but it can seldom move away from them. 

As regards its offensive power this is limited to the carrying 
powers of man and horse, and, as these cannot be increased, all 
radical changes in the power of weapons are strictly limited. The 
same difficulty applies to protection. The soldier can protect 
himself indirectly by his weapons and directly by seeking cover 
by ground, but direct protection by armour he cannot carry, neither 
can infantry and artillery fire whilst in movement; in fact 
muscular limitations are the keystone to nearly all our tactical 
difficulties which, in bulk, render an army the most complex of 
all fighting organisations. 

Naval Limitations.—Since the sails of warships were replaced 
by steam power, naval strategy and tactics have been based on a 
common motive force which has rendered the movement of fleets 
two-dimensional, that is‘to say ships can move in any direction 
on a plane surface—the sea ; further than this, certain vessels can 
submerge and so possess a third-dimensional power of movement, 
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which enables them to seek protection by water as the soldier on 
land seeks protection by ground. Of all fighting vehicles or 
weapon-mountings, ships can carry the most powerful weapons 
and the heaviest armour. The main limitation of the ship is that 
she cannot leave the water and that as human beings do not live 
on water they (normally) must be defeated on land. 

Air Force Limitations.—The aeroplane possesses a three- 
dimensional power of movement and enormous speed. Its main 
limitation is its inability to remain static in the air. The force of 
gravity is its enemy which compels it to remain in perpetual 
motion, which reduces its power of carrying weapons of heavy 
calibre and restricts its protection by armour. The air offers it no 
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ning protection as water does to the submarine or earth to the soldier ; 
y be | further than this, when at rest on land or water its powers of self- 
hich | protection are small. 





The Harmonisation of the differences.— Accepting these limita- 
tions and many others which space does not permit our examining, 
their ideal harmonisation would appear to lie in a submersible 
battleship which can fly through the air and move over the land. 
Such a vessel, though not totally impracticable, would, if built 
to-day, be a worthless monstrosity possessing but the minimum 
power of each arm represented by it, certainly of sea and air, and 
so would be easily defeated in these two elements. Let us, how- 
ever, accept it as an ultimate goal which possibly may some day 
be reached and see what our immediate steps should be in order 
to attain it. 

Our first difficulty is one of movement. A fleet which possesses 
command of the sea can normally steam to any point on an enemy’s 
coast line and effect a surprise before a land force can be assembled 
to meet it, and this will remain good in spite of the aeroplane ; 
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‘ing | for though the aeroplane may warn the enemy that a fleet is 
all | approaching a certain area of the coast it will be difficult to say 
"he | for certain opposite what point this fleet will anchor. 
tect On arriving at the point selected the difficulty begins; the 
ver | ships cannot crawl on to the land, and the military forces to be 
her | landed cannot swim to the shore, and because of these limitations 
act | the means adopted to transfer a muscularly organised army from 
ical | mechanically propelled ships is little superior to those used by 
of | Julius Caesar, and even more difficult, for his triremes drew very 
little water. The result of this in the past has frequently been 
sed | (and in the future will be more so, if the present military organi- 
na | sation be maintained) that all surprise is lost and that before the 
ets | army landed can move forward it will be confronted by an enemy 
on | in superior strength. 
an Let us now turn to the tank. TIT have already mentioned that 





a floatable machine has been constructed, and though this may 
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still be very imperfect in nature, there is no reason to doubt that, 

in a few years time, a trustworthy one will be produced. From our 
floating mechanical base, our ships, we launch our floating 
mechanical army. This force propels itself ashore, crawls up the 
beach and in place of converting it into Epsom Downs on a Derby 
morning, it moves straight inland at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
and within twenty-four hours of landing is 150 miles within the 
enemy’s territories. Freed from railways, and let us suppose 
possessing one week’s radius of action, it can spread havoc in the 
enemy’s country, and, when threatened by a superior force, it can 
make for the coast line, possibly several hundred miles away 
from its original point of landing, swim out to the fleet and 
re-embark. 

Let us visualise three or four such forces operating at different 
points against an enemy, and some picture may be formed of the 
confusion resulting. Then let us suppose that whilst these raid- 
ing forces are disorganising the enemy’s army, plans and com- 
mand, as the Vikings disorganised half Europe a thousand years 
ago, a determined invasion is launched at some vital point, it will 
be a difficult operation for the enemy to collect his disintegrated 
forces and to meet it, even if these forces be mechanical. 

For us the whole of such an operation depends on sea-power, 
the only difference when compared with the past being, that whilst 
formerly an army, using muscle as its motive force, could seldom 
make good what the navy rendered possible, a mechanical army 
can make it good, it can take advantage of a naval surprise and 
accentuate this advantage by the speed with which it moves 
inland. 

Let us now turn to the aeroplane and continue our specula- 
tions. To-day, if an army were landed on an enemy’s coast, even 
if it were but slightly opposed, its progress inland would be very 
slow. From it aeroplanes would operate forward, but being unable 
to rest in the air or to seek rest on the ground within the enemy’s 
country, they would have to return to their all but static base. 
Now in place of a static base let us picture a mechanical army 
moving forward at 100 to 150 miles a day, and we shall at once 
realise what influence such a possibility will have on the aeroplane. 
It will possess a moving haven of refuge behind it, it will no longer 
be necessary for it to return the whole way home, it will be 
endowed with a greater liberty of action than is possible to-day; 
in fact, just as a mechanical army can take fuller advantage of 
naval power than a muscular one, so will the aeroplane be able to 
take a fuller advantage of the power of a mechanical army than 
it can possibly take in the case of one which for its movement is 
dependent on human horse-power. 
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Accepting the above speculations as possible, what have we 
accomplished? ‘True, we have not reached our ideal—a submarine 
battleship which can fly and crawl, but by mechanicalising the 
Army, the only remaining Service dependent on muscle as a means 
of movement, we have linked the three Services closer together 
and have enabled co-operation between them to become more 
effective, not only by increasing the speed of the land forces but 
by freeing them from the shackles of roads and rails and so 
endowing them with a two-dimensional power of movement. 

The tank and its progeny, which latter may take many forms 
ranging from quite small craft equipped with machine-guns to 
others carrying the heaviest ordnance, must and will modify our 
present strategical and tactical doctrines, not only as regards the 
Army itself but as regards the Navy and Air Force as well. To-day 
not only are the Services living in three separated thought-tight 
compartments but each Service is struggling with its neighbour 
to obtain preferential treatment. They are in fact cutting each 
other’s throats, not that the fittest may survive, for all three are 
immortal, but so that each individually may obtain the biggest 
slice out of the Treasury cake. This state of affairs will continue 
until we have created a body of men who can think in terms of 
Grand Strategy, the combined use of the three Services in place 
of their individual employment. This means the fusion of mili- 
tary thought, in the widest meaning of the word military, in one 
brain, which will not think of the Army without thinking of the 
Navy, and will not think of either without thinking of the Air 
Force, and which further will know what science and industry 
are accomplishing in civil life, what politics require, and how to 
fit all these factors together so that a complete picture may be 
formed of the necessities and requirements of the next war. 

When thinking out these requirements, we must maintain a 
just balance between the ideal we should aim at and the means 
at our disposal. Our means are our present-day Army, Navy 
and Air Force, our material resources, our national income and 
our man-power, and as a revolution in our military organisation 
is likely to end in chaos, we should, in place, seek to attain our 
goal through a steady evolution. 

Considering the Army alone, this evolution from a muscular 
to a mechanical basis should, I consider, be attempted in three 
definite stages : 

(i) The replacement of wheeled supply vehicles by cross-country 
tractors. 

(ii) The assistance of present-day arms by mechanicalising 
their local transport. 

(iii) The gradual replacement of the existing organisation by 
one based on mechanical movement generally. 
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As regards the first : a problem which has constantly perplexed 
commanders in the field is that of the tactical deployment from 
column of march. Hitherto marches have, normally, been 
carried out by road, not so much because roads provide the easiest 
marching surfaces, but because the fighting troops depend for their 
sustenance on their supply wagons and lorries, and, as these can 
seldom leave the roads, where they go the troops must follow or 
precede. Even in spite of this, all immediate necessities have to 
be carried on the man himself.. The result of this to-day is, 
that a single division marching on one road will require the 
best part of a day to deploy and, on account of the 60 lb. of equip- 
ment carried on the man, the troops composing it are normally 
an exhausted force on the completion of this mancwuvre. If, now, 
we replace the existing wheeled vehicles by cross-country tractors, 
not only will the length of the road columns be reduced but these 
vehicles can, when required, move off the roads and so free them 
to the troops. Further, they can follow the troops when deployed 
and so obviate the present necessity of closing in on roads at the 
completion of an action. 

As regards the second, the assistance of present-day arms, this 
constitutes a problem which has vexed the minds of Generals quite 
as persistently as the above one. It pivots on the carriage of 
necessary fighting equipment and ammunition. Sixty pounds of 
equipment is not an economic load for a man to carry, and it can 
never be made an economic load, because human muscular endur- 
ance is constant. Further, as warfare evolves, necessities 
multiply, so much so that, in the recent war, the total weight 
carried by an infantryman frequently rose to over 70 lb. in dry 
weather, increasing to even 100 lb. in wet. Such weights as 
these limit the effective radius of action of the infantry soldier 
to a few miles. Besides equipment, the rate of fire of automatic 
weapons—light and heavy machine-guns—demands vast supplies 
of ammunition ; if carried on the man he ceases to be a fighter 
and becomes but the supplier of another. For one light machine- 
gun at Jeast four ammunition carriers are required in action; 
consequently in place of being a one-man weapon its utility 
depends on five. If now we supply every platoon of men with one 
supply tractor and one or two ammunition tractors, not only shall 
we be able to reduce the weight carried on the foot-soldier by at 
least 20 lb. when in action and 30 lb. when on the line of march, 
but we shall be able to increase the number of automatic weapons 
carried and so vastly increase the fighting power of the infantry. 

As regards the third, the replacement of the existing organi- 
sation by a more mobile one, its evolution cannot be other than a 
gradual one. The artillery horse will by degrees give way to the 
tractor, which will not only transport field and heavier guns but 
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will enable greater quantities of ammunition to be carried than is 
possible at present. The tank from its position amongst the army 
troops will, I consider, be called upon to work in closer and closer 
co-operation with the infantry, as these will require all the pro- 
tection it can afford them on account of the ever-increasing number 
of machine-guns rendered possible by cross-country tractors. 
From army troops the first step, therefore, is likely to be that of 
divisional troops, and then, as the machine becomes simpler in 
design, we may expect to see companies of tanks attached to 
infantry battalions and eventually platoons of tanks to companies. 
Later on, if the tank follows in the evolutionary footsteps of the 
arquebus, musket and rifle, these platoons will grow in strength 
until the infantry personnel in them will become too small to 
operate effectively with the mechanical elements. Should such 
an evolution take place we may expect to see the future battalion 
represented by three or four tank companies, equipped with one 
or more types of machines, and one company of mechanically 
transported infantry. 

The above speculations ultimately lead us to an important 
question which is likely to be hotly debated in the near future. 
This is the question of man-power and its place in future wars. 
In the past, man-power has been one of the deciding factors in 
war, as one man has normally meant one weapon. As it is by 
means of weapons that blows are given, the more men a nation 
could put into the field the more weapons could the commander 
of its army concentrate at the decisive point. Similarly with 
tanks, it has, quite logically, been urged that, if both sides possess 
machines of equal power, the side which can maintain the greatest 
number of tanks in the theatre of war will stand the best chance 
of winning.” 

This contention is not disputed, for its correctness is apparent. 
The tank in itself is not an economiser of men as men, save 
in the sense that in battle it protects the soldier better than he can 
be protected if equipped as an infantryman or trooper of to-day ; 
but it is an economiser of human energy, for if enables a man’s 
powers to be expended at a higher profit. 

In peace time the size of an army is ultimately limited, cer- 
tainly in civilised states, by the percentage of the national income 
which can economically be expended on the defence forces as an 
insurance against war. Supposing that £z is the sum allotted 
for the cost of the Army, then the object of the military authorities 

2 It should be noted here that the greatest number of tanks need not necessarily 
be produced by the country possessing the largest population, but rather by the 
country possessing the superior means of production. Whilst most countries, what- 
ever be their population, can turn out rifles and ammunition rapidly, comparatively 
only a few possess extensive means of manufacturing all the components of tanks 
jn bulk. 
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is to obtain from this money, which is largely expended on 
personnel, the highest rate of interest in terms of efficiency. If, 
in @ present-day army, this efficiency be represented by y, then the 
deductions, already drawn from the statistics of the recent war, 
point to the likelihood of the efficiency of a mechanical army being 
greater than y. I will assume that this efficiency is 5y. Then 
it would appear that, if we leave out of our account the initial 
cost of the machines themselves, a mechanical army costing £# 
could replace a present-day army costing £z. Consequently, that 
£a—§ will be saved and many thousands of men released for civil 
employment. This is, however, only true in so far as the shock 
of battle, fighting efficiency, is concerned. It is nevertheless not 
true when it is realised that wars are not only made up of battles 
but include besides the occupation of conquered territories, the 
garrisoning of defence works, and the supply, repair and training 
organisations of the fighting troops themselves, the importance 
of which is likely to grow in direct proportion as the mechanicali- 
sation of armies renders these armies more and more mobile. 

We thus find that probably the most difficult problem which, 
sooner or Jater, will face the General Staffs of all civilised armies 
is not the obtaining of increased fighting efficiency out of the sum 
allotted to them for the personnel they control, but how to divide 
this sum between the mechanical arms and their administrative 
services. It is unlikely that this problem will be successfully 
solved by a hasty change over urged so frequently by news- 
paper economisis. That it will be solved is a certainty, unless 
wars cease their troubling, and that the most efficient solution to 
be sought for is, not to turn the present military organisation 
upside down but, to evolve from out it, as rapidly as is compatible 
with the general education of all ranks in the changes in tactics, 
training and administration which will be demanded, the army of 
the future. Not an army of machines, but still as ever an army of 
men, men cunning and skilled in the use of machinery to move 
them, to protect them, to supply them and to carry for them 
weapons of increased effect, in order that they may safeguard and 
enforce that ‘ will to win’ which, as heretofore, must remain the 
driving power behind every battle. 

J. F. C. FULLER. 





FAIR PLAY FOR INDIA 


It is an unfortunate characteristic of our English methods and 
practice that criticism of ourselves, our civilisation and our 
achievements attains to a prominence which may be—and often 
is—seriously misleading to our friends as well as to our enemies. 
This habit of self-depreciation may have intrinsic merits which 
do not appear on the surface; it may even be a sign of 
inner grace; but there are times and seasons when it is 
not only inapposite but may be positively dangerous. The recent 
eruption of public meetings, speeches and articles upon the 
subject of India seems to be peculiarly inopportune, and it 
may not be out of place to suggest reasons why, in the interests 
of ordinary fair play (a consideration which is supposed to weigh 
with us), it would be more decent, as well as more politic, to 
exercise a measure of reticence in regard to our great Indian 
Dependency at the present critical juncture. We have surely got 
away from the tradition of publicity on the occasion of the birth 
of a royal child ; and still further behind us is the fairy-tale practice 
of assembling the good and the wicked godmothers round the 
unfortunate bantling’s cradle for the purpose of noisy discussion 
of, and fatuous promises and prophecies as to, the future career 
of the infant. The publicity which attended the lyings-in of the 
great in former days may have had its justification, but it can 
never by any possibility have furthered the development and 
healthy growth of the child, while it unquestionably imperilled 
the welfare of the mother. Yet I suggest that there is a reai 
analogy between the obsolete and pernicious practices of the past 
in regard to childbirth and what is happening in relation to the 
birth of democratic political institutions in India. 

Recent writings and more recent public utterances on the sub- 
ject, emanating exclusively from those who criticise or condemn 
the political changes inaugurated in India, fall into two categories. 
They are either articles signed or speeches made by responsible 
persons whose names are in many cases a guarantee that they 
have some real knowledge of the subject, even if that knowledge 
be seriously out of date, or they are anonymous contributions 
which leave it in doubt how far the authors are qualified to instruct 
English opinion at all. As a rule, the former are the sober 
expression of views based on experience, more or less recent, 
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gained in actual administration in one or more provinces of the 
Indian Empire. Such utterances, whether the moment is oppor- 
tune or not for their publication, are entitled to all respect, 
especially in so far as they deal with facts, historical, sociological 
or statistical, within the knowledge and experience of the writers ; 
and they are of real value in the formation of an intelligent public 
opinion of this country. But what can be said of those anonymous 
contributions, purporting to come from writers of wide knowledge 
and experience, which, while claiming acquaintance with the con- 
ditions, give neither chapter nor verse for their statements, and 
content themselves with Cassandra-like predictions of the future 
based on a partial and biased presentment of facts? If the public 
in England were better informed generally regarding Indian con- 
ditions such articles would have little potentiality for harm in 
this country, though they would still be actively injurious in India ; 
but, since intelligent appreciation of Indian problems of adminis- 
tration is of necessity restricted to the very few, articles of the 
type referred to are dangerously misleading to the general public 
in England and positively harmful in their effect upon the mind 
and attitude towards us of informed public opinion in India. 

It is worth while to take a concrete case in order to sub- 
stantiate the point. In an anonymous article recently published 
occurs the statement that the only bond of unity between Mahom- 
medans and Hindus is a ‘common hatred of Britain.’ Such a 
statement can only be described as grossly inaccurate if the writer 
intends to convey the suggestion that there exists in India a 
‘common hatred of Britain.’ The suggestion is refuted by the 
writer himself who quotes from his own Indian correspondents ; 
but it is mischievous in the extreme to propagate an impression 
so wide of the truth. The writer would probably reply that all 
he wished to convey was that a common hatred of Britain was 
the only bond which united the extreme revolutionaries. But if 
he had paused to reflect he would have realised that the statement, 
as it appears in his article, was bound to convey, as I know for 
a fact that it has conveyed, to his readers the false impression 
that there exists among Indians, whether Hindus or Mahomme- 
dans, a common hatred of Britain. It is of importance that such 
a mistaken impression should be corrected. 

The author of the article in question goes on to state that ‘ each 
caste’ in India is now ‘ more exclusive than ever before.’ His 
anonymity makes it difficult to know upon what basis of know- 
ledge or experience he builds his generalities. I can, however, 
state from my own personal knowledge that the statement is not 
correct. It is true that subdivisions of caste do take place to-day, 
as they have been taking place during thousands of years past; 
but the social and religious barriers between such minor sub- 
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divisions, as also between the great fundamental divisions of the 
Vedas, tend daily to become lower. 

The general statement is then made that ‘no one thinks of 
the general weal.’ This is simply grotesque to anyone who has 
a wide acquaintance among Indian gentlemen in different pro- 
vinces in India. The writer, presumably, has no knowledge of 
the brotherhood of workers known as the ‘ Servants of India,’ and 
has never heard of the philanthropic work being done in many of 
the larger cities of India through purely indigenous organisations, 
such, for example, as the ‘Debt Redemption Committees’ of 
Bombay, with which I had the privilege of coming into contact. 
I know also more than one body of devoted workers in the field 
of charity and education in Calcutta of whom it is obvious that 
the writer knows nothing. One is compelled also to assume that 
he is not personally acquainted with the distinguished moderate 
politicians all over India, many of whom have sacrificed money 
and friends in their devotion to a cause. 

Further on the article informs English readers that India 
never felt the war, was not interested in it, and contributed, rela- 
tively to her population, a ridiculously small quota of troops. A 
more unfair or ungenerous statement it is difficult to imagine. 
If there is to be criticism of the effort of the British Government 
in India on this score let this be expressed clearly—for India’s 
contribution (necessarily, having regard to the system of govern- 
ment prevailing at the time) depended not upon India’s express 
or implied interest in, or zeal for, the Allied and British cause, 
but entirely upon the means adopted by the Government for 
propagating and explaining the cause for which we were fighting 
and for enlisting recruits. In October 1914 India was denuded 
of her best Indian troops. Recruiting was speeded up, but was 
still, until three years later, organised and conducted by Army 
Headquarters in accordance with the ordinary standardised 
methods. It was not until 1917 that an effort was made to explain 
the Empire’s needs, to utilise civil agency and widely to expand 
recruiting. The figures relevant to a judgment upon India’s par- 
ticipation in the war have been published widely ; and the follow- 
ing summary will surprise those who may have accepted as correct 
the statement I have quoted : 

Indian combatant personnel in August 1914 (including 

reservists) - a 193,253 

Indian combatant gereennet on Noveuher s 1918 . : 

Indian combatant personnel sent overseas during the 

period of the war . 
Indian non-combatant canstumidl nent overseas paren the 
war 
Indian combatants recruited during the war 
Indian non-combatants recruited during the war 
Total recruitment during the war 
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It has seemed worth while to analyse one article selected from 
the anonymous category, not only because the particular article 
purported to be written by one having long experience of a pro- 
vince of India, but also, and chiefly, because it is typical of so 
much partially informed comment that is being poured out for 
English consumption, apparently with the astonishing object of 
antagonising Great Britain and India at the very time when 
the most momentous experiment ever attempted, which depends 
for its success upon the cultivation of the most friendly relations 
between British and Indians, has been launched with the 
sanction of Parliament. One is justified in assuming, indeed one 
is compelled to assume, that this is the object of a writer such 
as the author of the article from which I have quoted, who goes 
out of his way to make such statements as that ‘ truth can hardly 
be found in any Indian,’ that ‘ bribery is almost universal,’ and 
that Indians should continue to be treated ‘as the children they 
are.” Everyone is entitled to his own opinion regarding the 
probable results of the great experiment recently inaugurated by 
the Duke of Connaught; but it is questionable whether any of 
us who have served the Crown in India, and whose words may 
be taken by the less well-informed English reader as possessing 
some title to authority, has any right to propagate statements, 
unsupported by statistics, which may prove not to be true of India 
as a whole, and which in any case must cause the gravest offence 
to all Indians and a most serious embarrassment to those who 
are endeavouring loyally to carry to a successful issue the scheme 
of administration embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1919. Where, as in this matter of the Indian Reforms, so much 
has been said and written, not only in India but in England, 
between the years 1917 and 1919, it may seem absurd to suppose 
that ample opportunity has not been given to the average 
Englishman to appreciate both the circumstances which led to the 
proposed changes and the nature of the changes themselves ; yet 
it may not be altogether superfluous to attempt to summarise the 
course of events, to endeavour to set forth impartially, and as 
briefly as possible, the considerations which led to what formed 
the basis of the Government of India Act, and to point to certain 
factors which give ground for hoping that the prophets of evil, 
of whom there is always an abundance, may be mistaken in their 
predictions. 

From the year 1858 onwards, England, in all her pronounce- 
ments in regard to India, has always given more or less explicit 
expression to the great ideal which in theory underlies all her 
own institutions, namely, the principle of government for the 
people by the people. The great aim of fitting Indians to 
administer their own affairs, to have an equal opportunity to share 
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with Europeans in all offices under the Crown, and to manage 
local business by themselves, has been the burthen of our declara- 
tions ever since Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. Haltingly and, 
as Indians naturally think, too slowly, wee have nevertheless 
steadily advanced along the path thus indicated. The years 1872, 
and, more definitely, 1881-5, saw the foundation laid of a scheme 
of indigenous administration of local and municipal affairs. The 
success achieved, greatest perhaps in Madras, varied enormously 
in the different provinces. Concurrently with this measure, which 
was designed to foster and develop an intelligent interest in local 
politics and in the promotion of local primary education, tenta- 
tive steps were taken in the direction of converting the councils 
for legislation into fully deliberative bodies in the major provinces 
of India. The year 1892 marked the first step in the direction 
of securing some reality of representation of local interests upon 
those Councils ; and this was followed by the Morley-Minto reforms 
under which, while retaining, in most provinces, an official, or 
at least nominated, majority of members on the Councils, a 
genuine attempt was made to secure the representation, through 
election by constituencies, of all the more important interests, 
agricultural, landowning, trade, professional and commercial. 

Now it is obvious that the creation of Legislative Assemblies 
in which, while all interests were represented by a system of 
quast-popular election, the power remained solely in the hands 
of the executive, was bound sooner or later to lead to discontent 
and agitation. We Englishmen should be the last to complain 
of this, so long as the agitation was conducted along constitutional 
lines. And, to India’s credit be it said, the agitation was for 
the most part conducted upon such lines. The complaint, so often 
heard, that none of these successive ‘concessions’ has brought 
complete satisfaction or put an end to agitation is surely based 
upon the assumption that Indians ought to be different from all 
other races, and particularly from ourselves. It is, of course, a 
matter of universal experience that the spread of education, the 
evolution of industrial prosperity and the expansion of democratic 
institutions tend to increase discontent and social unrest, though 
in process of time they may guide those developments into more 
reasonable and better-informed channels. Therefore, when, after 
some ten years’ experience of a system in which popular repre- 
sentatives could influence, but could not determine, policy, and 
found themselves divorced altogether from any responsibility in 
the face of a solid official majority, there grew up a spirit of 
healthy discontent and a cry for reform, such a result was not 
only reasonable but might have been—and, indeed, by a few people 
was—foreseen. That spirit and the agitation for a further step 
forward began to manifest themselves about 1912, and, but for 
Vor. XC—No. 533 I 
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the outbreak of war in 1914, would have bulked far more pro- 
minently in the English press than in fact they did. Lord 
Hardinge’s Government, however, and more than one of the pro- 
vincial administrations, were fully alive to the importance and 
reality of, and appreciated the justification for, the movement; 
and one of the last of Lord Hardinge’s acts was to draw up a 
Memorandum giving expression to his views as to the need for 
@ revision and expansion on a more liberal basis of India’s political 
institutions. The deliberations which ensued, in consultation with 
all those qualified to express an informed opinion, resulted in 
due course in the pronouncement of His Majesty’s Government 
of August 1917, and that pronouncement formed the text upon 
which Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford built up their Report. 
What, however, is not so well known in England is the pains 
that were taken to explore every possible alternative avenue leading 
to the goal expressed in the pronouncement, the crux of which, 
for present purposes, was the declaration that representative 
institutions must be invested with responsibility, and that any 
scheme of reform must provide for the progressive development 
of responsibility. No one concerned in the deliberations liked what 
has come to be known as dyarchy; but it proved to be beyond 
the wit both of those in India who examined the matter and 
of the Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament who went 
over the same ground with such care in 1919, to find any alterna- 
tive to a scheme under which some departments of the administra- 
tion should be made over to ministers responsible to the elected 
local parliaments while others continued to be reserved to the 
bureaucracy, responsible ultimately to the British Parliament. 
And it is important to add that the many critics of the scheme 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report have completely failed to make 
any constructive suggestions for an alternative which will comply 
with the conditions required either by the declaration of August 
1917 or the circumstances of the case. 

Attacks upon the new scheme of administration, so recently 
inaugurated by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, are usually upon 
the lines that India, apart from the very small number of educated 
politicians—the intelligentsia—is not fit to administer any of her 
own affairs ; that our duty of protecting the millions of the unedu- 
cated comes before any obligation to experiment in the delegation 
of authority to the educated few ; and that such delegation must 
inevitably result in the sacrifice of the vital interests of the many 
to the vested aristocratic interests of those who, by caste, by edu- 
cation, or by opportunity have inherited or acquired an advantage. 
Now my aim is not to arouse or prolong controversy, but to 
urge that a halt should be called to the unprofitable kind of 
criticism which can only result in the exacerbation of racial feeling. 
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It would be quite possible, for example, to contend that the per- 
centage of the educated in India is not, having regard to all the 
circumstances, so much lower than it was in England in 1832 
as to justify the first contention ; while it would be unanswerable 
io reply, as regards constituencies, that these, under the new 
Indian constitution, compare favourably with many of the English 
constituencies in the pre-Reform days. Again, if mere dialectics 
were my object I could point to the results of the first elections 
in Madras, where three non-Brahmin ministers have come into 
power, in refutation of the prediction that the intelligentsia (which, 
in India, more or less connotes the caste of Brahmins) must 
inevitably dominate the political situation to the detriment of 
the lower castes and the millions of toiling ryots. It seems to 
me, however, that all lines of criticism, whether emanating from 
the responsible or the irresponsible, come down to the postulate 
that a democratic form of constitution is unsuited to a country 
peopled, as is India, by heterogeneous races, speaking diverse 
languages, and permeated by a social system, based on religious 
sanctions, of the most rigorously aristocratic character. Let us 
assume for a moment that this is so; but in that case ought we 
not to have realised the fact 70 years ago, and moulded our policy 
honestly in accordance therewith? Instead of doing this we have, 
for three generations, set before Indians and ourselves the goal 
of self-government for India, and we have mortgaged our right 
to the contention that India’s form of civilisation and her social 
system are unsuited to self-government. I, for one, decline to 
accept as justified the only logical verdict upon our conduct in 
the past if that contention be pleaded now. It is the simple 
fact, as well as our sole justification, that we have honestly set 
before ourselves for India the same ideal as animates us at home 
and abroad—the dissemination of liberty ; and the only road which 
we know of as leading thither is the road—the gradually widening 
road—of democratic institutions by which we ourselves have 
travelled. I am confident that not one of those who assisted at 
the deliberations which led to the plan of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report would have claimed either that our road was wholly 
adapted to Indian conditions, or that the avenue which was carved 
out in that Report to lead to the road was the result of a God- 
granted inspiration, or was necessarily in all respects suited to 
the complexities of the Indian cosmogony. All that is claimed 
is that we have preached an ideal; that we have made promises 
in good faith ; that we must honour our undertakings on the only 
plan of which we have experience; and all that is now asked for 
is fair play. 

It may well be doubted whether here in England we realise 


in the remotest degree the effect in India of utterances whether 
12 
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by responsible statesmen or irresponsible writers in the Press ; but 
there is the counterpart of the news published in England regard- 
ing India which will illustrate the point. Naturally the news 
which is telegraphed home regarding India relates to those isolated 
instances of disorder, or those specially remarkable utterances, 
which take place from time to time. Of the vis imertiae and 
peaceful pursuance by the vast mass of the population of their 
daily avocations, and of the continuing confidence between the 
British and the Indian, we hear nothing. The result is, even 
in relatively well-informed English circles, a wholly distorted 
impression of the realities of the Indian situation. It should, 
then, be easy to picture the exaggerated effect upon literate India 
of articles and speeches such as those to which I have referred, 
and the even more disastrous result of ill-considered utterances in 
Parliament. These are telegraphed out to India; with the result 
that what passes in England as unimportant, or wholly without 
notice, is presented to Indian readers as though it were matter 
in the forefront of English news. What is perhaps in reality 
an incident of parliamentary or party tactics is magnified into 
being the view universally held in England of Indian politicians 
or India’s political goal. If only speakers and writers would 
weigh their utterances in the scale of their effect in India, one 
of the chief difficulties in the way of the British administrator 
in India would be removed. 

I have incidentally appealed to the British spirit of fair play; 
and there are at the present juncture special reasons for invoking 
it. The administration which, rightly or wrongly, mistakenly 
or wisely, has endeavoured to forge an instrument for the honour- 
ing of Great Britain’s explicit undertakings to India, has vacated 
office, and Lord Reading has taken over the reins of the Vice- 
royalty from Lord Chelmsford. Lord Reading will find that the 
newly constituted legislative bodies, under the influence of the 
moderate politicians, have begun on the whole well, and have 
shown in many directions a striking appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities which have devolved upon them. The new Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi has passed resolutions which will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the administration; and has taken a 
line, for example in regard to the Esher Committee’s Report, 
which has the cordial endorsement of every British official. There 
will be found many directions in which British official opinion, 
hitherto muzzled by bureaucratic control, will gladly range itself 
by the side of Indian political sentiment, and new points of friendly 
contact cannot fail to create a closer understanding and to dissipate 
or weaken the efforts of those who have made it their business 
to arouse racial sentiment. 
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An example of restraint should, however, be set by Parlia- 
ment and by public men if there is to be any hope that a truce 
is to be called to nagging and bitter criticism. Parliament has 
set up the Indian parliaments and has devolved upon them a 
measure of responsibility. That responsibility can only be fairly 
discharged if a fair trial be given. One of the incidents of the 
new system is the administration of those departments which 
have been transferred by ministers responsible to the assemblies. 
It should be obvious to those familiar with parliamentary practice 
that the ministry must be able to command a majority in the 
chamber, and that, consequently, the selection of ministers must 
be made from among those who can command the necessary 
support. Any person eligible, under the law, to the assembly 
is qualified to become a minister. If a previous conviction for 
a criminal offence does not disqualify for membership of the 
assembly neither can it disqualify for the ministry. What good 
purpose—what sane purpose—can be served by personal attacks 
on ministers called to carry on the King’s government in accord- 
ance with the new order of things? What would be said of 
similar attacks upon ministers in the Dominions? 

The nearest analogy to the great experiment now in progress 
in India is perhaps the creation of the Union of South Africa. 
There were not lacking then the same jeremiads that are uttered 
to-day about India. There the difficulties and complexities sur- 
rounding the venture are infinitely greater than those touching 
South Africa, and if success is to crown the scheme patience and 
tolerance are essential. There is something larger in the problem 
than a question of material Imperialism, There is the question 
whether England in this great venture is going to be true to her 
own ideals, or whether, on a priori arguments, she is going to 
render their realisation impossible. 

CLauDE H. HI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ASIATIC INVASION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


THE Asiatic Enquiry Commission, appointed by the Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa on the 3rd of February 
1920, presented its report at the opening of Parliament early in 
1921. 

The terms of reference were : To inquire into, and report on, 
the provisions of the law affecting (a) the acquisition of land and 
rights affecting land in the Union by Asiatics and persons of Asiatic 
descent, for trading and other purposes ; (b) the trading and carry- 
ing on of business by such persons generally or in specified 
localities ; and further to report whether it is in the public interest 
to alter the law in any respect, and to make recommendations with 
regard to any difficulties and grievances which have arisen in 
regard to matters (a) and (b). 

At the opening of Parliament the Report was strongly criticised 
in the House of Assembly for its weakness, but no discussion of 
a constructive character took place ; on a subsequent occasion, in 
reply to a question, it was stated on behalf of the Government that 
this difficult subject would be dealt with during the following 
session by a Bill. 

Further debates took place on May 3 and May 12 on the 
motion of Mr. Marwick, a Natal member, asking the Government 
to allot to the Asiatic community separate and distinct areas. 
Further discussion of this subject will be found later on. 

In the meantime, pending the production of the Government 
Bill, it is realised that the issues which are at stake are so 
momentous, and the decisions which may be arrived at so far- 
reaching in their consequences, that it will require not only the 
highest statesmanship on the part of the Union Government, but 
also the whole-hearted support of the white commun‘ty in South 
Africa, as well as the moral sanction of the British Empire 
throughout the world, if the burning controversies which have 
been steadily gaining strength and bitterness during the last 
twenty years are to be finally disposed of and laid to rest. 

The Commissioners remark at the end of their Report, before 
summarising their recommendations : 
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It would be vain to expect that the recommendations which we have 
made will satisfy either the Asiatic community as a whole, or their 
opponents among the Duropean population; but it is hoped that they will 
meet with approval from moderate and reasonable men of both races who 
are willing to be guided by a calm consideration of the facts and circum- 
stances connected with this most difficult problem. 


The immigration of Indians commenced in 1860, and originated 
in the introduction of indentured Indian labour into Natal for the 
development of the industries of the Colony : these Indians were 
recruited in Madras and Upper India from the agricultural 
labourers or coolie class. On the completion of their indentures 
many of these Indians remained in the Colony and settled on the 
land, while a considerable number took to other avocations and 
began to compete more and more seriously, as time went on, with 
the white man, in clerical work, storekeeping, and even in the 
learned professions. 

Following in the wake of these immigrants came the Mahom- 
medan traders from Bombay, popularly but incorrectly known as 
‘Arabs,’ to distinguish them from the ‘coolies.’ These traders 
originally catered for the wants of fhe indentured labourers, and 
usefully filled a gap in the lower strata of the economic system ; 
but they were not slow to extend their field of operations, and 
soon spread into Cape Colony and the Transvaal, until, in the 
latter case, ingress was either restricted or altogether prohibited. 

It is estimated that the present distribution of Indians in the 
provinces of the Union is: 


Natal ; : } ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ | - 135,000 
Cape 7 , : . : * r . ‘ 8,000 
Transvaal : } ‘ , ‘ ; A : - 12,000 
Orange Free State ; : - : ‘ ~ : 100 


The rights and privileges enjoyed by Asiatics differ greatly in 
the different Provinces, and may be briefly stated as follows : 

Natal—-Municipal franchise and unrestricted rights as to 
ownership of land and trading. 

Cape—Same as Natal, with the addition of the Parliamentary 
franchise. 

Transvaal—Ownership of land and fixed property is prohibited, 
except in certain specified locations. Trading is subject to restric- 
tions which are a perpetual source of contention and litigation. 
No franchise rights. 

Orange Free State—Asiatics can neither trade nor own land, 
and are practically debarred from entering or residing in the 
Province. 

The peculiar position of the Orange Free State was secured 
to it under the Act of Union, which guaranteed the continuation 
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of the powers of the State or Provincial Government to maintain 
the anti-Asiatic laws which had been previously in force: there 
is consequently no Asiatic question in that Province. 

In Natal there are many more Indians than white men, and 
they are breeding at a greater rate: they have already become 
sufficiently numerous and wealthy to menace seriously the posi- 
tion of the British in that Province. 

In the Transvaal the situation is rapidly becoming acute, 
owing to the obvious encroachment of Indian traders of late years, 
to such an extent that the extinction of the British storekeeper 
would be only a matter of time if the process were not kept in 
check in certain cases by the severe restriction of Indian trade 
licences. The Commissioners, however, deprecate the exag- 
gerated (?) fears which have been expressed with regard to the 
increase of Indians in the Transvaal of late years, and state that, 
according to available statistics and other sources of evidence, the 
Asiatic population of the Transvaal has apparently remained more 
or less stationary since the census of 1911 was taken : the census 


figures are : 
Asiatic Males Asiatic Females 
1904 ‘ : ; ‘ ; : - - 9,799 1,522 
1911 : 3 : ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ . 9,018 2,054 
i.e. 781 males less and 532 females more in the seven years prior 
to 1911; and if the number of females has continued to increase 


relatively to the males since 1911, it is obvious that the repro- 
ductive potential of Indians in the Transvaal has been raised 


accordingly. 


THE WHITE POINT OF VIEW 


The White point of view is the same now as it was when Sir 
Arthur Lawley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal, wrote his 
despatch dated the 13th of April 1904 to Lord Milner, for trans- 
mission to the Colonial Office in England. He says : 


Trade jealousy undoubtedly exists, but it is really prompted by the 
instinct of self-preservation in the minds of the European trading com- 
munity. The problem is far-reaching, and does not begin and end with 
a shopkeepers’ quarrel. . . . I do not seek to justify the prejudices which 
exist; I merely desire to set them forth. They cannot be ignored, they 
have got to be reckoned with. . . . Under the old Grondvet ! the line was 
distinctly drawn between coloured and white. It is there stated that there 
shall be no equality between coloured and white, and though in the eyes 
of the law they are equal, there is not in this country one man in a hundred 
who would agree to recognise the coloured man as capable of admission 
to the same social standard as the white. I do not urge that these senti- 
ments are reasonable, but they imbue the mind of every South African 
and find expression in the universal cry of ‘a white man’s country.’ Any 
attempt to ignore them would be attended, I am sure, with most deplorable 


results. 


1 Organic law or constitution, 
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Lord Milner in his covering letter, forwarding Sir Arthur 
Lawley’s despatch, remarks : 

I think that to attempt to place coloured people on an equality with 
whites in South Africa is wholly impracticable, and that moreover it is 
in principle wrong. But I also hold that when a coloured man possesses 
a certain high grade of civilisation he ought to obtain what I may call 
‘ white privileges,’ irrespective of his colour. I have on more than one 
occasion given expression to these views. They are very unpopular at the 
present time in the Transvaal, but I do not despair of their ultimately 
prevailing. For the present however there is no prospect whatever of their 
prevailing, certainly as far as Asiatics are concerned. There is perhaps 
more chance in the case of the coloured people. of South African birth, 
and no doubt their claim is a stronger one, inasmuch as they are natives 
of the country and have no choice but to live here, while the Asiatics are 
strangers, forcing themselves on a community reluctant to receive them. 


The foregoing extracts from the despatch and covering letter 
are @ fair presentment of the attitude of the white population 
towards this burning question, and this attitude has distinctly 
stiffened in regard to the Indian, in proportion as the peril to 
white civilisation of an actual predominance of Indians in the 
community has begun to assume tangible form, as in the case of 
Natal to-day. This predominance is at the moment only a 
numerical predominance, which in itself is serious enough ; but 
it will not remain at that, unless drastic measures are taken to 
save ‘ the Garden Colony ’ from the hideous nightmare of becoming 
de facto an Indian province, in which the white man will ulti- 
mately become the under-dog. Mauritius is already far on the 
road towards this undesirable consummation. 

With the immediate object lesson of Natal, and. the more 
remote one of Mauritius, in evidence, it is no wonder that the 
Transvaal is more than ever insistent that there shall be no com- 
promise in this matter, and unyielding in its demand that the 
spectre of the Asiatic peril shall be finally laid to rest during the 
ensuing session of Parliament. 

The attitude of the Dutch on this question is absolutely and 
unequivocally anti-Asiatic, and at the recent General Election 
Dutch Nationalists openly declared that if they obtained a majority 
they would turn every Indian out of the country. The Dutch 
Nationalist attitude is particularly worthy of attention, inasmuch 
as it is dictated by a purely racial sentiment, unmixed with any 
considerations of trade competition. 


THE INDIAN ATTITUDE 


When the Convention of 1881 was concluded between the 
South African Republic and the British Government, the Trans- 
vaal was as free from Indians as the Orange Free State; during 
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the period which ensued up to the date of the Boer War (1899) 
the invasion of the country by Indians steadily increased in volume, 
in spite of restrictive legislation which brought Kruger’s Govern- 
ment into constant opposition to the British Colonial Office. 
During that period the attitude of the Indians was that of sup- 
pliants for a fair measure of toleration, their petitions to the 
Transvaal Government being supplemented by appeals to the 
British Colonial Office to see justice done to the Indian subjects 
of Great Britain ; to-day, the attitude of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation resolves itself into an arrogant demand for equal rights as 
British citizens for all Indians throughout the Union. The recent 
campaign of Mr. Gandhi in South Africa has served to consolidate 
and focus the activities of the British Indian Association, and to 
impart to its propaganda a political significance which raises the 
issue far above the level of domestic politics. The Association 
informs the public of South Africa, through the medium of the 
Press, that 

We might at the outset inform both the Houses of Parliament that 
we intend to appeal to the League of Nations regarding our rights and 
status as citizens of the British Empire, and being members of one of the 
signatories of the League of Nations, viz. India, if the laws affecting us 


inimically at present in the Statute Book of the Union are not repealed 
during the present session of Parliament. 


Further references to the League of Nations, and to ‘ our 
Mother Country. India,’ have a sinister significance, of which it 
would be well to take note. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


The following is a summary of the recommendations of the 
Commission which appear throughout the Report : 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law of the Transvaal 
(Act No. 35 of 1908), and Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be 
repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatriation of Asiatics. 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be encouraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segregation of Asiatics ; but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should be introduced 
under which municipalities should have the right, subject to 
certain conditions, (a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics, 
(b) to set aside certain streets or portions of the town for Asiatic 
traders, to which existing licence-holders should be gradually 
attracted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and allocated by a board of 
independent persons, in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 
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(7) In Natal, the right of Asiatics to acquire and own land for 
farming and agricultural purposes, outside the townships, should 
be confined to the coast belt, say twenty to thirty miles inland. 

(8) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal) should remain applicable to the 
Vryheid, Utrecht, and Paulpietersburg districts of Natal. 

(9) The existing laws relating to Asiatics in Zululand and the 
Transkei territories should remain unaltered. 

(10) A uniform ‘ Licence Law,’ applicable to all the Provinces 
of the Union, should, if possible, be enacted. If that is imprac- 
ticable, the laws relating to trade licences in the Cape Province, 
the Transvaal, and Natal, should be assimilated in a compre- 
hensive consolidating Act of Parliament, providing inter alia : 

(a) That the granting of all licences to trade (not being liquor 
licences) shall be entrusted to municipal bodies within the area of 
their jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to Divisional Councils in 
the Cape Province, and in the other Provinces to special Licensing 
Officers appointed by the Administrator. 

(b) The grounds upon which an application for the grant of 4 
new licence may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant any licence shall 
be recorded, together with any evidence for or against the 
application. 

(d) That in the case of refusal of a licence on the ground that 
the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold the same or to 
carry on the proposed business, there shall be a final appeal to a 
Special Appeal Board appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the right to prohibit the 
licence-holder or any other person from residing in any shop, 
store, or other place of business. 

(11) There should be no relaxation in the enforcement of the 
Immigration Laws, and more active steps should be taken to deal 
with prohibited immigrants who have evaded the provisions of 
those laws. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


It has already been stated that at the beginning of the Parlia- 
mentary session in February 1921 the recommendations of the 
Commission were adversely criticised on the ground of their weak- 
ness, but that there will be no full debate on the question until the 
Government brings in its proposed Bill next session. 

In the meantime it is possible to examine the above recom- 
mendations seriatim, and to consider more fully the criticisms 
which have been levelled against most of them by the British 
Indian Association, criticisms which will form the text of the 
threatened appeal to the League of Nations to intervene in the 
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domestic affairs of one of the Dominions of the British Empire. 
Taking them in order : 

(1) ‘ Law 8 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law of the Trans- 
vaal (Act No. 35 of 1908), and Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be 
repealed.’ 

The British Indian Association on the other hand demands that 
a Bill shall be brought in this session, by the Union Government, 
to repeal Law 3 of 1885 and the two Acts mentioned. 

Law 3 of 1885 was the subject of much correspondence between 
the Government of the South African Republic and the British 
Government owing to its provisions being in apparent conflict with 
Article 14 of the London Convention of 1884: ultimately the 
opposition of the British Government was withdrawn, in con- 
sideration of the arguments adduced by the Government of the 
South African Republic and certain amendments to the original 
draft law. 

The law, as amended, was finally promulgated on the 26th of 
January 1887, and reads as follows :- 

1. This law shall apply to the persons belonging to one of 
the native races of India, including the so-called coolies, Arabs, 
Malays, and Mahommedan subjects of the Turkish Empire. 

2. With regard to the persons mentioned in Article one, the 
following provisions shall apply : 

(a) They cannot obtain the Burgher right of the South African 
Republic. 

(b) They cannot be owners of fixed property in the Republic 
except only in such streets, wards, and locations as the Govern- 
ment, for purposes of sanitation, shall assign to them to live in. 

(c) Repealed. 

(d) The Government shall have the right for purposes of sani- 
tation to assign to them certain streets, wards, and locations to 
livein. This provision does not apply to those who live with their 
employers. 

No immediate steps were taken to enforce the law strictly, as 
the Indian immigration menace had not yet materialised as an 
imminent peril, and its provisions were certainly never harshly 
interpreted. On the other hand, as Indian traders continued to 
enter the Transvaal from Natal and resorted to all kinds of artifices 
to evade the law, a strong anti-Asiatic feeling began to be aroused 
among the European inhabitants, which was in no sense merely 
due to trade jealousy, inasmuch as the Dutch, who composed the 
bulk of the white population, were not traders; the hostility of 
the community to the influx of Indians was due to the innate 
antipathy of the Dutch to anything approaching equality between 
white and coloured races. The principle of nationality is strong 
and enduring, it has established itself in spite of the opposition of 
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statesmen and politicians. The Transvaal Dutch, sensitive to the 
growing menace of the Indian invasion after 1884, realised the 
necessity of controlling a race movement consisting of elements 
with which no amalgamation was possible. Unfortunately, 
Article 14 of the London Convention prevented the exclusion of 
any aliens from the Transvaal, without permitting the Govern- 
ment of the Republic to exercise any discrimination. We may 
well stand aghast at the terms of this article in these present days 
of ‘ self-determination of small peoples’ : the consequences of this 
injustice to the Boer Republic recoiled upon our own Government 
after the Boer War, when we were at once faced with the imprac- 
ticability of carrying out in our new Crown Colony the provisions 
of the Convention which we had endeavoured to force upon the 
unwilling Republic when we were merely the Suzerain Power, and 
would not suffer in the persons or prosperity of our own people 
from the disastrous effects which might result from a ready 
compliance with the articles in question. 

It has been suggested by a writer in The Round Table,’ in 
reference to the Australian opposition to the Japanese amendment 
to President Wilson’s Resolution on ‘ Equality of Religion ’—to 
read ‘ Equality of Religion and Race ’—that it was a mistake on 
the part of Mr. Hughes to fight the Japanese amendment on the 
ground selected by themselves, and that it would have been wiser 
diplomacy to have proposed an alternative resolution affirming the 
right of every State to resolve upon the type of people whom it 
would admit as permanent residents and settlers. 

This would certainly have prevented any future controversy as 
to the jurisdiction of the League to intervene in immigration 
disputes, now, or in the future; but it would scarcely have 
covered the ground which President Wilson’s Resolution was pre- 
sumably intended to cover, viz. the benevolent protection by the 
League of the Polish Jews, and the consequent creation in Poland 
of an imperium in imperio, similar to that which the Vatican 
exercises in Ireland. 

Act No. 35 of 1908, the Gold Law (see ante, Recommendation 
No. 1), contains the following controversial sections : 

Section 130. (1) No right under this Act may be acquired by 
a coloured person except as provided in Section 24 for native 
locations. 

(2) The holder of a right shall not transfer or sub-let any 
portion of such right to a coloured person, nor permit any coloured 
person (other than his bona fide servant) to reside on or occupy 
ground held under such right. 

Section 131. (1) In the mining districts of the Witwatersrand 
no coloured person shall be permitted to reside on proclaimed land, 

i? ‘ White Australia,’ March 1921. 
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except in bazaars, locations, mining compounds, and such other 
places as the Mining Commissioner may appoint ; but 

(2) Nothing in this section shall apply to coloured persons in 
the employment of a white person, in so far as they live on the 
premises where they are so employed, or to coloured persons who 
at the commencement of this Act were lawfully in occupation of 
premises. 

This law led to a vast amount of controversy and litigation, 
and was by no means strictly enforced, notwithstanding the urgent 
representations made from time,to time by various sections of the 
white community, notably by the Municipality of Krugersdorp. 
The scandalous evasions of the spirit and even of the letter of 
this law on the part of Indians, to the continued and increasing 
detriment and danger of the white community, culminated, after 
repeated petitions to the Government had been systematically 
ignored, in an action by the Krugersdorp Municipal Council in 
the Courts : the Council applied for and obtained an interdict from 
the Supreme Court at Pretoria in January 1919, restraining 
Messrs. T. W. Beckett and Co. from permitting the residence of 
certain Indians on a stand in Krugersdorp, which had been leased 
by that firm to an Indian tailor and was at the time occupied by 
him and several other Indians. 

This action caused consternation among the Indian community 
on the Rand, and they promptly sent a petition to Parliament, 
which resulted in the appointment of a Select Committee whose 
recommendations were embodied in Act No. 37 of 1919. The Act 
contains only two sections, the first of which relieves Indians 
who had obtained licences prior to the Ist of May 1919 from any 
action at law under Sections 130 and 131 of Act No. 35 of 1908, 
but makes no concessions after that date. It was hoped that this 
would end litigation and controversy. The second section 
amplified and interpreted Law 3 of 1885 in respect to prohibiting 
mortgages in favour of Asiatics, and ownership of fixed property 
by companies in which there is a controlling Asiatic interest. 

The result of this last effort was no more encouraging than the 
results of previous legislation. The whites consider that it is not 
sufficiently drastic, and that it makes unjustifiable concessions 
to Asiatics who had systematically evaded and violated the laws of 
the country in the past; while the Indians complain that, in 
response to their appeal to Parliament for relief from their existing 
disabilities, further restrictions respecting their rights have been 
imposed upon them. The British Indian Association, in demand- 
ing that these laws shall be repealed, is quite aware that its 
action is ‘in direct contradiction to the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Enquiry Commission, which recommends that the fore- 
going laws shall not be repealed,’ and proceeds to adduce the some- 
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what illogical argument that the members of the Union Legis- 
lature have only to place themselves in the position of the Indians 
and see how they would like it, if the aforesaid laws were 
stringently enforced against themselves. 

Recommendation No. 2 : ‘ That there should be no compulsory 
repatriation.’ Upon this recommendation the British Indian 
Association pours unmeasured contempt, saying that it is well 
aware that it is not made in the interests of the Indians, but simply 
because the Commissioners know very well that ‘the majority 
of Indians are sons of the soil,’ and that it would not be in the 
power of the Government to repatriate them ; and further, because 
the industrial life of an important section of the community would 
be so seriously affected by the withdrawal of Indian labour that 
a general protest by the magnates of the industries concerned 
would be raised against such legislation. And this is on the whole 
a fairly accurate statement of the case. 

Recommendation No. 3: ‘ Voluntary repatriation should be 
encouraged.’ The British Indian Association is bitterly opposed 
to this, and in round terms accuses the Government of bad faith, 
in that they have ‘ inveigled surreptitiously ’ the Indians to sell 
‘ their birthright for a mess of pottage.’ If this measure met with 
much success, it is clear that the number of Indians in South Africa 
would be substantially reduced, and their influence as a com- 
munity proportionately lessened. The grandiose political schemes 
of Gandhi and his followers would suffer a severe check. For 
this reason the emissaries of the Association have strenuously 
endeavoured to dissuade their countrymen from leaving South 
Africa, and their efforts have not been unsuccessful. 

Recommendation No. 4: ‘No compulsory segregation of 
Asiatics.’ This of course is endorsed by the British Indian Asso- 
ciation ; but 

Recommendations 5 and 6—‘a system of voluntary segrega- 
tion under which municipalities should lay out residential 
areas and set aside certain streets or portions of the town, to which 
existing licence-holders should gradually be attracted’—are em- 
phatically condemned. They say ‘We would be committing 
racial suicide if we agreed to Recommendation No. 5, and this you 
may rest assured we don’t intend to do, now, or in the future; . . 
we demand the right to live where we choose.’ 

There is no ambiguity about the Indian attitude on this recom- 
mendation, and there are other difficulties in the way of carrying 
into effect what appears to be a most sensible proposal. One 
difficulty will be to persuade the ratepayers to pay compensation 
in order to induce an Indian ‘voluntarily’ to move himself or 
his business from existing premises into the segregated area or 
streets ; another difficulty is one which has unfortunately been 
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conspicuous throughout the anti-Asiatic agitation—it is that many 
white men, who are most prominent in denouncing the local 
government for not putting a check on Indian settlement and 
trading, are themselves quite ready to make money by utilising the 
facilities which the Indian traders offer them, and have not hesi- 
tated to turn a white tenant out of leasehold premises when they 
have been offered a higher rent by an Indian: this has been 


notoriously the case in some towns of the Transvaal ever since the 


Boer War. 

Recommendation No. 7: ‘ Confining the right of Asiatics to 
farm and own land in Natal to a coast belt of twenty to thirty 
miles in depth.’ This, as might be expected, is strongly objected 
to by the B.I.A. as creating an ‘invidious distinction’ levelled 
against the Indians and the ‘death knell of the Indian farming 
community in Natal.’ It may however be observed that the coast 
belt is particularly suitable for the operations of the Indian 
cultivator, who has voluntarily settled there already in large 
numbers, and that all talk about confinement to the coast belt 
being the ‘death knell of the Indian farming community’ is 
mere rhetoric : if the B.I.A. had said that it would be the death 
knell to the Indian political aspirations to equality with the whites, 
it would have been somewhere near the truth. 

Recommendation No. 8 : ‘ Law 3 of 1885 (‘Transvaal) to remain 
applicable to the Vryheid, Utrecht, and Paulpietersburg districts 
of Natal.’ This is bitterly resented by the B.I.A., which argues 
that these districts belong to the Province of Natal, and should not 
therefore be subject to the Transvaal Law of 1885. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that these districts were originally 
part of the Transvaal territory, and were only ceded to Natal in 
recognition of the services of that Province in the Boer War : this 
surely is no reason for depriving the white population of the pro- 
tection from Indian invasion which they previously enjoyed under 
the wise legislation of Paul Kruger’s Government ; and there is 
certainly no justice in the Indian claim to be allowed to extend 
the privileges which they have enjoyed under the lax and short- 
sighted Asiatic legislation of Natal to the more wisely governed 
districts of what used to be the Transvaal. 

Recommendation No. 9 : ‘ Existing laws relating to Asiatics in 
Zululand and the Transkeian territories should remain unaltered.’ 
The B.I.A. appeals to the Union Government to repeal these laws 
because ‘they were passed under selfish motives and under the 
misapprehension that the British Indian traders would flood these 
parts.’ 

It may be said at once that there has been no misapprehension 
in the matter, and that these territories have wisely been safe- 
guarded for the benefit of the native population, and development 
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to a strictly limited extent, by the white settler. The Indian 






















+ trader in native territory is apt to enact a similar réle towards 
id the natives to that of the Jew towards the Russian peasantry. 
‘t Recommendation No. 10: ‘A uniform Licence Law.’ The 
is B.I.A. objects strongly and at great length to the provisions under 
ey this recommendation : the Association is bitterly opposed to any 
a discrimination being exercised in the matter of trade licences on 4 
a account of ‘a person’s race, colour, or creed,’ and demands in no 
uncertain tones that all laws affecting inimically the issue of : 
Re trading licences to British Indians should be ‘ forthwith . 
ty repealed.’ The objection of the Indians to entrusting local or 
ail provincial bodies with any powers under this head is intense ; they 
led know from experience that the local authority is much more likely i 
fer to enforce the law than is the Central Government—witness the : 
al case of the Krugersdorp Municipality already quoted. 
‘hs It should be stated that with the single exception of Recom- 
rge mendation No. 7, referring to the restriction of Indian acquisition : 
elt of land in Natal to the coast | belt, the Commissioners were : 
Yt. unanimous in their recommendations. 
ath A debate took place in ‘the Union House of Assembly on the 
ve) 2nd of May on a motion submitted by Mr: Marwick, a Natal 
member, asking the Government to allocate to the Asiatic com- 
alll munity separate and distinct areas : 
icts Mr. Patrick Duncan (Minister of the Interior) declared that in view 
ues of the seriousness and far-reaching effects of this question the Govern- 
ail ment was unable to bring in legislation this session. Outside Natal, said 
Mr. Duncan, the position as regards Indians was not very serious. The 
ther number of the Indian population in the Transvaal was not increasing 
ally seriously, if at all, but the position of the white population in Natal was 
1 in very serious, there being 135,000 Asiatics and 122,000 Europeans. But when 
this the Indian Government had tried to stop immigration into South Africa 
pro- the Natal Government had expressly asked that it should be allowed to 
nder continue. Never had South Africa’s wishes in the matter been thwarted 
: either by the Indian or the Imperial Governments. Indians came to Natal 
re 18 for the purposes of the people of Natal, and they had never been thrust 
tend upon them. Compalsory repatriation or expulsion was impracticable, but 
hort- the Government’s instructions were that the system of voluntary repatria- 
rned tion should be prosecuted as vigorously as possible. Since July, 1400 
Indians had thus left the country. 
= Mr. Duncan added that he was prepared to accept Mr. Marwick’s motion. 
cs - The question was, he added, ‘ Are we prepared to give these people a home 
red. to live in and are we going to give them land to cultivate? We must ‘ 
laws make up our minds, if a policy of segregation is decided upon, that we 
r the are not going to say immediately the Indians are settled that this land 
these is too good for Indians.’ 
: The Nationalist view was expressed by Mr. Fichardt, who said 
amen that the matter was one of self-preservation. Compulsory repatria- 
_— tion was the only policy, and he declared that he would’ even 
me 
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repatriate Indians born in South Africa. This is the point of view 
of the Nationalist extremists; if their party should ever succeed 
in forming a government, and become actually responsible for 
giving effect to the views advocated while in opposition, it is 
probable that these views would undergo some modification. 

The outstanding fact is that South Africa has been reclaimed 
from barbarism by the unparalleled exertions and sacrifices of 
Boers and British, who have left their bones on many a bloody 
field in the land of their adoption. One of the most terrible black 
despotisms known to history was successively overcome by Andries 
Pretorius in 1838, and by Lord Chelmsford in 1879. Even as late 
as 1906 the Natal colonists, aided by contingents from Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal, have had to fight for their existence against 
Zulu insurrectionary chiefs. 

Are the descendants and countrymen of the two ruling white 
races, which have fought through a century to establish white 
civilisation in South Africa—are these men likely to submit to 
unrestricted peaceful penetration of their country by a race which 
has borne no share in their sacrifices? 

F. G. STONE. 
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THE NEW /RISH PARLIAMENT 


At the opening of the Northern Parliament the part played by 
the King has a special constitutional significance which will give 
the function a place as an ever-memorable landmark in 
our annals. for the first time since 1800 an Assembly 
meets in Ireland which is endowed with powers, legislative 
and administrative, far wider and more searching than those 
exercised by the famous Parliament of Grattan and endowed 
with more efficacious powers of local self-government than any of 
the forms which, up to 1918, the successive leaders of the Repea! 
of the Union movement had avowed themselves, not only willing, 
but anxious, to accept, and which they pledged themselves to 
work in a spirit of loyalty to the Empire. So far as the people 
of the six counties were concerned the undertaking was super- 
fluous. Their fealty was assured. The point to be pressed is, 
that the full measure of autonomy which the North-East enjoys 
to-day may be obtained by the rest of the country to-morrow, 
and that unless the most solemn assurances given by trusted 
chiefs ten years ago be treated as nothing worth, they must be 
taken as binding in sense and honour on the Nationalist Party 
everywhere. 

In this initial local application of the principles of Home 
Rule, the accessories were in keeping with the genius loci. 
Time had not permitted the authorities to inaugurate the new 
regime in a building of architectural splendour. In that respect 
the representatives of Leinster, Connaught, Munster, and 
Western Ulster may perhaps be accounted more fortunate. For 
if, and when, the time comes for their meeting, the stately Parlia- 
ment House in Stephen’s Green, which remains as a monument 
of the eighteen years of the great days of Grattan and his col- 
leagues, will be placed at their disposal. The practical spirit of 
Belfast and its power of adapting itself to novel conditions have 
been shown in the choice of the municipal Council Chamber for 
the first meeting of the elected representatives, and a happy touch 
of modernity qualified the austere dignity of the proceedings. On 
that occasion the Crown was represented by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and here it may be noted amongst the auspicious changes of the 
time that a Catholic nobleman occupies a post till now reserved 
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for Protestants, and the proceedings were confined to the formal 
constitution of the Assembly and the election of a Speaker. The 
gathering could not compare in impressiveness with that which 
will be privileged to listen to the gracious words from the Throne, 
spoken for the first time for centuries on Irish soil. The Ulster 
Hall has presented many scenes of historic interest. Later on 
the King, after the delivery of the Speech from the Throne, will 
gratify the loyal desires of a much larger gathering of his loyal 
subjects by receiving addresses in the Ulster Hall—a building 
which has witnessed many exciting scenes, but none, it may be 
predicted, of such splendour. Yet for thoughtful spectators and 
students of affairs at a distance the pageants owe their political 
significance not to what was enacted within the walls but to the 
condition of things beyond the limits of the new-born state. 
Those who are curious in the matter of anomalies and anti- 
nomies and paradoxes will find abundant matter for remark. 
Eastern Ulster is the only part of Ireland which is in the actual en- 
joyment of self-government. Yet it did not ask for it and did not 
welcome it. It accepts it not for its own sake but for the sake of 
the British Realm in the hope, rather than the faith, that thereby 
a way may be found for restoring peace to the distracted provinces 
beyond its borders. As yet there is no symptom that the decision 
of the community—which has, in our days, been distinguished 
by its unwavering attachment to the principle of imperial unity— 
to take its place in the framework created for a Home Rule settle- 
‘ment has in any degree affected the disposition of the malcontent 
majority. It may indeed be expected that for the moment it will 
exasperate the feeling of the extremists. Far from being regarded 
as a first step towards bringing the whole country under the control 
of a Parliament representing each and every part, it will be de- 
nounced in the near future, as it has been in the recent past, as 
the accomplishment of an insidious design for rendering legisla- 
tive unity for ever impossible. How far this view is based upon 
reasonable calculation is more than doubtful. Catchwords and 
nicknames have always been the principal factor in Irish polemics, 
and it is idle, at the present stage, to remind even constitutional 
Nationalists that it lies within their own power to bring their 
scepticism to the test of experience. The cry of partition has 
silenced the pleadings of many of the wiser Home Rulers—includ- 
ing at least two Catholic Bishops whose devotion to the doctrine 
of national unity is beyond suspicion—that a trial at least should 
be given to the plan of a separate Parliament for the Southern 
and Western Counties. The last forty years has been, to put the 
truth roughly, a faction fight between North and South, and the 
passions of a large section of the combatants in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught have not had time to subside. Irrational dis- 
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pleasure at the part taken by Loyalist Ulster in delaying at St. 
Stephen’s the satisfaction of the demand for local autonomy and 
a more excusable feeling of indignation at the preparations made 
there for resisting by unconstitutional force the exercise of 
authority by a Dublin Assembly find customary expression in 
grotesque misrepresentations of fact. Ulster, it is proclaimed, and 
unfortunately believed by many, will still remain the outpost of 
English rule. It is rewarded for its hostility to the national cause 
in the past by being placed in an inexpugnable position of inde- 
pendence. It can thwart at its pleasure, and by thwarting can 
discredit, the efforts of outside patriotism. Thus the very ex- 
pedient by which well-meaning statesmanship has sought to 
remove the impediment to the creation of a truly united Ireland, 
is perverted into a text for perpetuating the feud. It can only be 
hoped that the flood of taunts and reproach will gradually be tem- 
pered by considered appeals to the reason of the case, and that the 
need of administrative solidarity will in itself prove the strongest 
argument for a single Parliament. The surest road to peace 
lies in utilising, or perhaps it might be better to say in creating, 
opportunities for frank conference between men of different schools 
of thought on the essential conditions of their common well-being. 
If only from this point of view the opening of the Ulster Assembly 
should be a distinct step towards pacification. The example set 
by the Loyalists of the North-East will not, in the long run, be 
lost on the great mass of their countrymen. The reply may be 
anticipated that the invidious position secured for themselves by 
the communities round Lough Neagh may only harden the 
animosity of the intransigent classes on the Shannon, the Lee, and 
the Liffey. It must be confessed it is almost a commonplace 
in Unionist pleas for the separate treatment of Ulster that the 
population differed in creed, character, and social ideals from the 
bulk of the population outside. As Protestants, they feared the 
ascendancy of the Catholic Church. As a community which had 
attained a high standard of prosperity by devotion to commerce 
and industry, they dreaded the ruinous taxation to which a 
Government, resting upon the less thrifty and enlightened sections, 
would subject them. Rightly interpreted, the contention holds 
good. But if it be held to imply that Ulster, even in the narrow 
sense in which we now use the term, is less Irish in essentials 
than any other portion of the island, protest must at once be 
made. Even amongst intelligent Englishmen and the friends of 
Great Britain in foreign countries, an impression prevails that the 
stocks settled in Antrim and Down, Derry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
and Armagh are Saxon or Scottish in a degree which distinguishes 
them racially and historically from what is called the Celtic or 
native strain found in the South-West and centre. This view, 
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though explicable in the light of modern conditions, is absolutely 
inconsistent with the cardinal facts. Self-governing Ulster, it 
may be claimed, is the most Irish part of Ireland. 

The annals of the six counties down to a very recent date 
may be read as an integral part of the records of strife and 
desolation, of gloom and brightness, of fantastic romance and 
grim reality which make up the story of Ireland. 

A retrospect of this long past is eminently pertinent to our 
present purpose, partly because it may afford a dramatic 
atmosphere for contemplation of the scenes in the Council 
Chamber, Ulster Hall, and partly because it will refute the 
superstition that there is something fixed and unalterable in the 
play of forces in the ‘distressful country.’ The new dispensa- 
tion is ushered in on classic soil. In the area under the juris- 
diction of the Ulster Parliament more famous sites occur than 
in any equal area elsewhere. The cycle of Conor Mac Nessa 
and his Red Branch Knights is perhaps the most celebrated of 
the many tales which form the corpus of early Gaelic literature. 
He reigned over Ulster in the first century of our era, and held 
high state with his Knights in the palace of Emain, the ruins 
of which are still one of the places of archaeological pilgrimage 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh. For six centuries it was the 
residence of the royal line. Here too arts and letters flourished. 
The Book of Armagh—an exquisite specimen of Celtic pencraft— 
is one of the treasures of Trinity College, Dublin. As the 
distinction is so often drawn between Protestant and Catholic 
Ireland it is important to note that the Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh is the Primate. Thus Ulster may claim to be now, as 
of old, the seat of ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Here it is worth while to interpose a remark as to the diffi- 
culties of nomenclature which beset writers on present-day affairs. 
The counties which avail themselves of the power of self-control 
form only about one half of the old historic province. The other 
counties, to the great sorrow of a large section of the inhabitants, 
have to share the political destinies of the rest of the country. 
Some new name is wanted to describe the state of which Belfast 
will presumably be the administrative centre. I would diffidently 
suggest ‘ Ulidia ’—the ancient name of the land to the east of 
Lough Neagh, but this, I recognise, may wound the susceptibili- 
ties of the counties to the west, which have their own place of 
honour in the national chronicles. In what follows, the word 
Ulster will be used in the special sense indicated. 

St. Patrick is reverenced everywhere as the apostle and patron 
saint of the island, but Ulster is more closely associated than 
any other region with his life and labours. Asa youth of sixteen 
he was captured by an Irish chief and sold as a slave. For 
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six years he was a shepherd on Slemish Mountain in County 
Antrim, and it was there in his life of prayer and meditation that 
he formed the great design of converting the pagan people to 
Christianity. ‘The spirit of the Lord was fervent within him ’ 
when, after escaping from his bondage and preparing himself 
in France for his great mission, he received the papal benedic- 
tion for his enterprise. It was at Lecale in Down that he finally 
succeeded in landing with his companions. He founded the See 
of Armagh and died in the year 465 at the spot where he first 
preached the Gospel and baptised the local Ulster chief. He 
was buried at the old residence of the princes of Ulidia, and 
the town of Downpatrick, as the place of his interment, is 
chief amongst the holy places of the Island of the Saints. 
Another famous incident connects Ulster with the evangelisa- 
tion of Scotland and Britain. In a.p. 546 Saint Columba left 
his monastery at Derry to found the famous monastic community 
in the island of Iona. So narrow a stretch of sea separates 
Ireland from the Scottish coast that communication was fre- 
quent. There was, it must be confessed, constant interchange 
of raiders and settlers, but it must be remembered that Scotland 
takes its name from the immigrant Gaels who in their own land 
were called Scoti. That light of learning John Scotus was proud 
to be known as Erigena. When James the Sixth of Scotland 
became James the First of England the whole Irish race not only 
recognised him as their king but were proud that one of their 
blood had ascended the common throne. It surely is a feature 
of more than ordinary interest that after the lapse of three cep- 
turies the monarch who reigns in right of his descent from James 
the First should speak face to face with his lieges on the ancestral 
soil. If her strenuous resistance to the encroachments of the 
Normans and English of the Pale be a criterion of the purity 
of Irish blood, Ulster has convincing credentials to produce. So 
late as the latter half of the sixteenth century Shane O’Neill, and 
after him Hugh O’Neill, taxed to the utmost the resources of 
the ablest English commanders. It was the earlier of thesé chiefs 
who said ‘For the Queen (Elizabeth) I confess she is my 
sovereign, but I never made peace with her but at her own seeking. 
My ancestors were Kings of Ulster, and Ulster is mine and shall 
be mine.’ The story of the feats and sufferings of the youngér 
chief is oné of the most thrilling in the literature on which 
Nationalist enthusiasm has for centuries been féd. For Ulster, 
too, was reserved the melancholy honour of witnessing the final 
collapse of the efforts of the old territorial chiefs to hold or régain 
their own. The ‘Flight of the Earls’ was the closing incident 
in the protracted struggle. The plantation of Ulster, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, introduced a new era. There 
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had been in much earlier days wholesale forfeitures, involving ex- 
pulsion or extermination of the native population and their 
replacement by soldiers or adventurers of British origin, but in 
Leinster and Munster the experiment at anglicisation had failed. 
Some of the newcomers, harassed and menaced on all sides by 
the outlaws who hung upon the borders of their old possessions, 
and incapable of turning their lands to any good account, gave 
up the effort in despair and resigned their fields to the original 
owners. Others were glad to call in the aid of the natives as 
farmers or labourers. All, as years passed, adopted native ways, 
intermarried with their neighbours and dependents, and became, 
to use the familiar phrase, Hiberniores ipsis Hibernicis. The 
most drastic laws passed by the Dublin Council failed to check the 
operation of this inexorable law of amalgamation. If the directors 
of the Ulster settlement succeeded better, it was not because the 
genius of the people with whom they had to deal differed from that 
of their brethren in the South and West, but because the plan 
was conceived on large and well-considered lines and worked 
out systematically in detail. After history was soon to show that 
though there had been little assimilation of race, the spirit of 
disaffection to English authority remained as active as ever—-ready 
to respond to the stimulus of external circumstances. Thus Ulster 
had a conspicuous share in the Rebellion of 1641. Sir Phelim 
O’Neill led an insurgent army of 30,000 men. The scattered 
settlers assailed by bands of dispossessed peasants were forced to 
save their lives, if at all, by flight. Many were murdered in their 
homes, hundreds perished by the way. The Cromwellian settle- 
ment which has left such bitter memories in Catholic Ireland did 
something to redress the wrongs of the old inhabitants in the 
North. By this time, however, religion rather than race had 
become the dividing line. With the defence of Derry by the 
Protestant townsmen against the Irish army of King James the 
Second, and the defeat of the ‘ legitimate King of Ireland’ at the 
Battle of the Boyne, began the evil tradition of religious 
animosity. But it must be owned that the benighted policy of 
the Dublin Parliament, in which it must be remembered there was 
no popular representation, and from which all who professed the 
religion of the great masses of the nation were excluded, was 
admirably calculated to alienate alike all classes of nonconformists. 
If the Penal Code subjected the Catholics to intolerable humiliation 
and disabilities in the matter of property and civil right, the Test 
and Schism Acts were no less oppressive to the Presbyterians and 
dissenters of Ulster. All Irish interests suffered in common from 
the legislation by which the London Parliament deliberately aimed 
to extinguish Irish trade so far as it competed with English 
industry and commerce. Protection and religious intolerance were 
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the evil genius of British rule in Ireland. The one branch of pro- 
duction which escaped the ban was that of linen, which had indeed 
been created by Lord Strafford during his tragic Vice-Royalty, and 
the salutary effect of this exception is apparent in the marvellous 
development of the North-Eastern Counties. Shipbuilding 
would not have become what it now is if there had not been the 
nucleus of a skilled and steady manufacturing class. That Ulster 
was less impatient of the restraints imposed by those in authority 
at Westminster and Whitehall than the parts of the country which 
have a wider reputation for turbulence is shown by its eighteenth- 
century annals. Already the Government had deprived itself of 
an element of support which would have been invaluable in work- 
ing out any intelligent scheme of pacification. By the operation 
of the laws which ruined trade and those which denied religious 
liberty, 60,000 Protestants and Puritans were forced to emigrate. 
Those who went to America supplied some of the best recruits for 
Washington’s Army of Independence in the struggle which re- 
acted disastrously on Ireland. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, society in Ulster, as elsewhere, was continuously dis- 
turbed by the proceedings of secret oath-bound associations. The 
cause was the oppressive conduct of the landowners, middlemen, 
and tithe-collectors, but it is to be remarked that in the North 
it was the Protestant peasantry that were driven to enforce the 
wild justice of revenge. The Heart of Oak Boys and the Steel 
Boys were not a whit less savage in their methods than the White 
Boys. This instinctive readiness for outrage—the passion, one 
might almost say, for armed conspiracy—is an unhappy trait, 
in an otherwise law-respecting people, upon which the Sinn Fein 
organisers, like most preceding disturbers of the peace, have 
played with effect. But if the origin of the tendency be traced 
to its source, it will be found in the remote days when whole 
countrysides were laid waste, and the old inhabitants were driven 
from their tribal lands to perish miserably in the mountains and 
the bogs. Memories of this sort die hard. 

More formidable and less in need of apology was the founda- 
tion of the Volunteers. The movement began, it may be stated 
with renewed emphasis, in Ulster, and if was almost wholly Pro- 
testant in character. It was, in fact, a reflection of the discon- 
tents to which Grattan and the other patriot members were giving 
eloquent expression in the Dublin Parliament. But the force 
under the command of Lord Charlemont was not merely ancillary 
to the political vindication of the national claims, but was abso- 
lutely necessary as a measure of defence against the possibility 
of American attack. In 1781 the northern Volunteers marched 
in imposing array through the crowded streets of Belfast, but 
the crowning blow to the old regime was struck when in 1782 
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the 240 delegates met in the dissenting Meeting House at Dun- 
gannon, the old home of Hugh O’Neill, and passed the famous 
resolutions which became the basis of the constitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament. How vainly that Assembly struggled to extend the 
range of popular representation and religious liberty, and how 
miserably it ended amid the bloodshed of the Rebellion of 1798 
and the confusions of the time, need not be re-told. It is enough 
—reverting to the current misconceptions—to add that while 
Ulster led the way in combating the misrule of English states- 
men, it was at the same time the champion of tolerance. Most 
of the leaders of the United Irishmen were Protestants and 
friends of Catholic emancipation. The faith in Time’s revenges 
may be justified in recalling that the Protestant Bishop of Derry 
was the champion not only of Catholic emancipation but of total 
separation from England. Unfortunately the virus of secret 
associations proved fatal to concord. A pitched battle took place 
near Armagh between the Peep-o’-Day Boys and the Defenders, 
in which the Catholics were defeated. After that came the 
formation of the Orange Society, in which the senseless feud is 
perpetuated. There were serious risings in Antrim and in Down, 
but happily the rebel cause was not disgraced by the atrocities 
which make Vinegar Hill a name of shame. 

It is hardly necessary to point the moral of the recital. If 
Ulster, which, if distinguishable at all from the rest of Ireland, 
was up till fifty years ago characterised only by its greater capacity 
for the assertion of Irish ideas and the display of Celtic genius, 
is now enthusiastically content with the enjoyment of autonomy 
in full allegiance to the British Crown, there is no warrant for 
the assumption that the spirit represented by Sinn Fein is likely 
to endure. An explanation of the apparent ascendancy of the 
Dail Eireann Directorate is to be sought rather in pathology than 
in psychology. The revolutionary junta contrives to keep its 
secrets to itself. But long and close observation of such details 
as become public suggest the following view: The organisation 
is the resultant of a temporary combination of discordant ele- 
ments : (1) the Larkinite and Socialist revolutionary section which 
corresponds to the extreme or Bolshevist groups of Labour men 
on this side of the Channel; (2) some of the old Nationalists who 
all along followed reluctantly the moderate counsels of their chiefs ; 
(8) other old Nationalists who were exasperated not so much by 
the delay in carrying out the provisions of the Home Rule Act— 
they understood perfectly well that the war and the troubles it 
bequeathed were the reason—as by what they conceived to be 
the triumph of their Ulster antagonists; (4) the romantic school 
of thoughtful and cultured men and women who still cherished 
the dreams of Robert Emmet and the Young Irelanders. © Some 
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of these, it is bare justice to say, had been conspicuous in practical 
schemes for the encouragement and improvement of industry, 
especially of agriculture, and had an abiding faith in the capacity 
of the country to be economically self-sufficing. The abortive 
but tragic rising in 1916 was condemned by the general sense of 
their fellows. For whatever faults may be attributed to Mr. 
Birrell, under his control Castle rule was lenient to the point of 
blindness. But when the Sinn Fein leaders who were released 
by the clemency of the Crown resumed their seditious proceedings, 
the measures of restraint and repression adopted by the executive 
were resented as harsh or inopportune by many, and as needlessly 
interfering with comfort and convenience, even by Loyalists, in 
the disturbed districts. The rebels, in short, profited by their 
own wrong. It requires little knowledge of the Irish nature to 
understand how, when young men were executed within prison 
walls, thousands of tender-hearted souls prayed for them outside 
as martyrs—forgetting that the acts for which they suffered 
were condemned by all the authorities of the Church, and 
that they died because they had prepared death for others. 
The most respected Nationalists are indignant that the 
Sinn Fein killings should be described as murders. They 
persuade themselves that being committed in pursuit of a 
high and pure, though mistaken ideal, they may be regarded as 
acts of war. This saving doctrine can hardly be applied to deeds 
of almost daily occurrence which are expressly sanctioned by the 
body calling itself the Irish Republican Army—such as the shoot- 
ing of soldiers and constables who are not on duty—shooting from 
the cover of innocent crowds, dragging ‘ obnoxious’ individuals 
from their own homes and shooting them in cold blood— 
shooting in circumstances which involve the death of innocent by- 
standers. A recent rescript of the Irish Republican Army informs 
the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, that it does not issue 
warnings. That may be true, but the local Sinn Fein authorities 
send them out in profusion, and in the event of disobedience the 
local soldiers of the Republic inflict the threatened penalty. Ia 
the judgment of the writer this morbid condition of the popular 
conscience outside of Ulster is a passing phase, but it would be 
idle to disguise the sharpness of the contrast at the present moment. 
The intellectuals of the Sinn Fein combination started, it would 
appear, with the assumption that if they presented to the world 
a picture of an independent Ireland in being they would only 
have to appeal to American sentiment and to the League of Nations 
for recognition. Just as in 1798 and 1848 the rebel strain caught 
the contagion of Republicanism from Continental Europe, so in 
1916 it misinterpreted and misappropriated Mr. Wilson’s 
principle of self-determination. The result as regards the outer 
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world has not been in accordance with their hopes, but they adhere 
to their formula with pedantic obstinacy. In the 1918 elections 
they appealed to the constituencies for a mandate, not to establish 
a Republic but to assert the right to self-determination, and Mr. 
De Valera for the purpose of the recent canvass repeated the 
phrase. Yet, with a fine disregard for consistency, he and his 
friends pretend that the candidates who were returned in their 
interests had only to meet in Dublin to constitute themselves as 
a Republican Parliament, the sole legitimate government in 
Ireland. (It may in passing be remarked that the writs were 
issued by the authorities of the United Kingdom and that the 
election was therefore a recogniu< . of its right to control, but in 
the present topsy-turvydom such trifles do not matter.) The pose 
of Dail Eireann might be dismissed with a smile if it were not the 
one obstacle to that respectful comparison of views which all men 
of goodwill desire. Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly willing to meet 
Mr. De Valera or any other accredited delegate of his party for 
a talk. Short of independence and securities for Imperial defence 
there is no demand that English statesmanship would not be 
willing to consider favourably, and there are comparatively few 
Irishmen who, if any basis of accord were reached, would for 
one moment make a difficulty about the article of independence. 
Yet for the moment Nationalist Ireland remains in sullen silence. 
There is excitement enough about atrocities, but not a word of 
serious discussion as to the constitution that would be best for 
the country in the future. Some of us who live in quiet on this 
side of the Channel could have wished that the Loyalists of the 
South and West had provided an occasion for debate on the great 
issue by starting candidates of their own. But the atmosphere 
of terrorism forbade the hope that there would be any chance of 
freedom of speech and action, and the outcome of it all is that the 
members returned for the Southern Parliament, with the excep: 
tion of the four representatives of Dublin University, are pledged 
not to take their seats. That mood may change, but for the 
present reliance can be placed only on the wholesome sobering 
influence of the Northern Parliament on the constituencies in 
Munster, Leinster and Connaught. The significance of the 
Loyalist triumph in the six counties cannot be lost upon the 
blindest and most infatuated partisan outside. Mr. De Valera 
had at once the wisdom and the imprudence to make an earnest 
effort to test the disposition of these true Irish of the North. 
‘ You, the plain people,’ he proclaimed to the electors, ‘ can solve 
the Irish problem in a few hours. Vote that there may be an 
end to boycott and retaliation, to partition, disunion and ruin. 
Make a genuine people’s peace. Orange and Green together can 
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command the future.’ A truly noble manifesto if only the object 
aimed at were not in conflict with the sentiments professed! The 
object was to defeat the first step towards the accomplishment 
of the end. The result was conclusive evidence that the ‘ plain 
people’ are dead against Sinn Fein and all it stands for. Out 
of fifty-two representatives returned forty are Loyalists; of the 
remaining twelve six are Nationalists. Now the Nationalists, 
by the very law of their being, are not in favour of republican 
independence or separation in any other form. It is true that 
they object as strongly as the others to the establishment of two 
Home Rule Parliaments instead of one, alleging, as they do, that 
Ulster will prefer to stand alone. It must be borne in mind that 
the elections were conducted on the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and we may therefore with confidence maintain that 
the Sinn Fein element is only about one twelfth of the popula- 
tion, It may further be affirmed that even under the abnormal 
influences of the hour the Loyalist minority in the rest of Ireland 
would be many times as great as the Separatist minority in the 
North. That Loyalist minority is certain to grow if Ulster 
be permitted to proceed in peace on its own lines. The councils 
of desperation which find favour with the Dail Eireann faction 
attest at any rate their perception of the danger. The acting 
President has frankly declared that their purpose is to make 
government impossible, and to effect this end they are ready to 
sacrifice the wellbeing of all classes of their countrymen. The 
first blow of course is being struck at Ulster. For some time 
past its trade with the interior has been subjected to serious boy- 
cott. On the eve of the election a ukase was issued forbidding 
the acceptance of cheques on the banks of the Loyalist towns. 
The renewal of rioting in Belfast was to be anticipated, and there 
would have been no disposition to assign the blame exclusively 
to the Catholic or the Protestant workmen. But the detailed 
accounts appear to indicate that the bloodshed is the outcome of 
preparations deliberately made on a large scale by the Republican 
Army. This acute phase of the trouble will die down and the 
Irish people elsewhere will, it may be hoped, grow weary of the 
turmoil and ask themselves seriously whether they did well to 
reject the offer which Ulster has accepted. It is a fact of happy 
significance that Cardinal Archbishop Logue has told his country- 
men in the most emphatic terms that they can have all they want 
by desisting from crime, and that they can never obtain republican 
independence. It needs only an interval for calm thought to 
enable the average Irishman to understand what he would lose 
by renouncing the privileges of British citizenship and to shrink 
from the rupture of old associations. For in owning allegiance to 
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the new lights they are dishonouring the memories of Grattan, 
of Daniel O’Connell, of Parnell. 

Esto perpetua—the famous benediction of 1782—cannot be 
pronounced on the assembly which is now entering on its labours, 
for the prayer and expectation of most of its friends are that, later 
if not sooner, it will merge in a Parliament representing a nation 
and not @ province ; but if the fulfilment of this hope be delayed, 
Sir James Craig and his colleagues can feel that they have it in 
charge ta do great things for their constituents. No legislative 
body was ever better equipped for its work. A large proportion 
of the representatives have been and remain members of the 
Imperial Parliament. The heads of Departments and the authori- 
ties of the House have been trained in the best school for the 
discharge of their duties. In the Senate as well as in the lower 
House there is no lack of varied experience. 

The Council of Ireland, a separate body which was designed 
to link the Northern and Southern Parliaments, will have func- 
tions of immediate importance to discharge in the despatch of 
Private Bill business, and to this the Ulster Parliament will supply 
a quorum of undoubted efficiency. In the past no Irish griev- 
ance has been more genuinely felt than the obligation to go to 
London for sanction in such matters. 

For the rest, it may be said that every department of legislation 
and administration, except those of strictly imperial concern and 
certain subjects which are specifically reserved, is the domain of 
the Ulster Parliament. Laws interfering with religious equality 
are prohibited. The most debatable point is the limitation on 
the powers of taxation. The Parliaments can make laws in re- 
pect to the imposing, charging, levying and collection of taxes 
within their respective jurisdictions, other than customs duties, 
excise duties, excess profits duties, corporation profits tax, or any 
other tax essentially the same in character. A Joint Exchequer 
Board is in each year to determine what part of the proceeds of 
the said duties and taxes are properly attributable to Ireland, and 
Treland as a whole is to make a contribution calculated at the rate 
of eighteen million pounds a year to Imperial expenditure. The 
denial of control over customs and excise is regretted by many 
besides advanced Nationalists. For the encouragement of domes- 
tic industries, by protective measures of some sort, lies very near 
the heart of most Irishmen. 

Again it is provided that the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the management and control of 
those forces and the administration of the acts relating to them, 
including appointments, remuneration and removal of magistrates 
thereunder, shall be reserved matters. But here comes in the 
vital consideration that the whole fabric of two separate Parlia- 
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ments is, by the Act itself, made a purely temporary arrangement, 
terminable as soon as the two separate Parliaments by identical 
Acts agree to coalesce, and with that coalescence the full transfer 
of authority may or will take place. Thus the bugbear of par- 
tition exists only in the morbid imaginations of those who doubt © 
or affect to doubt the good will of Ulster. But a far larger hope 
may be entertained by ardent patriots than is warranted by the 
letter of the existing Statute. It has been intimated in unequi- 
vocal terms that if the offer of a Conference between Imperial 
Ministers and any Irish public men who have a title to speak in 
the name of the masses of their countrymen can be arranged, the 
result may be an immediate settlement on lines far more generous 
than those formally laid down. Ulster statesmen, far from oppos- 
ing the enlargement of the grant of autonomy, desire and expect 
it. Sir James Craig has himself already intimated that amend- 
ments of the Constitution are necessary, nor can there be any 
question as to the earnest desire of Northern Ireland to shake 
hands with the South as soon as the South has shown its readi- 
ness to play its part in peaceful and loyal furtherance of the 
common good. 
RICHARDSON EVANS. 
June 21, 1921. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ITALY FROM WITHIN 


In order to see how things are really going in Italy, you must look 
at them either from a planet or in Italy herself—provided that 
you can look at them with a cool eye. You cannot look at them 
from abroad, not even from Nice, which is the nearest frontier- 
town. The news you get abroad, allowing it to be correct—as it 
generally is—consists of isolated facts. Now isolated facts are the 
natural elements of misunderstanding. Every scientifically 
trained man knows this. If you open your morning paper and 
read that the Socialists, having won a Town Council election 
against the Popolari (Catholic Parliamentary Party), have hoisted 
the Red Flag upon the spire of the village church, you may be 
apt to think that religion, social respect, order and everything is 
going amuck in poor Italy. But if you lived in that village, that 
is, if you really lived its life, you would perhaps witness the 
Socialist peasant who has been made a Sindaco feeling puzzled 
and miserable about what he has got to do—for he has only been 
taught to hoist Red Flags—and walking hand in hand with the 
curate, asking him, as peasants will do, for a few hints about 
administration. And this perhaps a fortnight after the Red Flag 
affair. 

The Red Flag was an isolated occurrence. The rest is life, 
every day’s toil and need. I hold that incidents should be left 
alone when studying events. 


What then is wrong with Italian life—apart from ‘ incidents ’ ? 
This is easily told. Italy is liquidating the war. Every nation 
which has participated in the war has to liquidate it. No country 
can avoid this tremendous business. No two countries, either, 
have the same way of liquidating it. France liquidates the war 
by stiffening herself up. England, by going back to work. Italy 
liquidates it by bringing the different parties which separated on 
the war into contact—contact through contrast. This is the 
reason why the strife is so hot. If our way is so different, there 
are good reasons. 

I shall not make a comparison between our efforts in the war 
and other people’s. Effort isa relativity. A small effort is greater 
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toa child than a great one to an adult. And speaking of adults, a 
small effort is heavier to an adult who is bound than a great one 
is to an adult who is free. The former has two efforts to make. 
This was the case with Italy. And this is the reason why, though 
our effort may be differently judged in an absolute way, the lump 
to digest is undoubtedly greater than that of any other belligerent. 

Now Italy is going through the process of the digestion of the 
war in the following ways : 

First : Politically.—In this field Italy has to reckon with the 
dualistic principle. The dualistic principle is the basis of the life 
of the Italians as a people. It was discovered through the study 
of our history by Giuseppe Ferrari, one of the greatest political 
writers in Europe, and it applies to every accident of our political 
life, since the Roman artificial—and essentially anti-Italian—unity 
was broken. In short, it consists of the fact that Italy can, in no 
case, gather around a general idea, but she will always react to it 
by dividing herself into two parties. Now, one must not imagine 
that the ideas will really divide the people. The people are already 
divided in two great currents underlying our history, and will take 
the opportunity of every great event—internal or external—to 
stand against each other in competition. They are busy to one 
great end : to balance each other. They always do in the end. 

Under Roman rule the centrifugal current was called 
municipia. It is only now that historians are beginning to bestow 
attention on these centres of a life which the all-smothering Roman 
could not kill, which collected and saved some relics of the civili- 
sations that had been sweeter and better than the Roman, the 
Syracusan life, for instance, or the Pythagorean Brotherhood in 
Calabria, or the Etruscan illumination in Tuscany, which, in the 
end, saved the Italian centrifugal principle, while the Roman 
centripetal principle was destroyed by the Barbarians. Then the 
centrifugal principle endeavoured to save the remnants of the 
national liberties against the new rulers, and the centripetal 
system produced the wonderful attempts at a central principality 
under the Senate and the Othos. 

It was through this process that the two principles shaped 
themselves progressively into their famous avatar of Guelf 
and Ghibelline. They were, in short, the Federative and the 
Unitarian : the Commune and the Kingdom. Both, and with 
the same efficiency, contrived to save in turn the liberties of the 
country and the national principle. To make a short story of a 
long history, we find them in the dawn of the Risorgimento, 
politically known as the Unitarian Monarchists on one side and 
the Federative Republicans on the other. The best representative 
of the first sect, which is distinctly Ghibelline, was Count Cavour ; 
the best one of the second, Carlo Cattaneo, a great mind, whose 
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fame was obliterated by his failure. Those who tried to ride 
astride the two principles were fools on the grounds of pure logic. 
Such was Gioberti, a Federative Monarchist (though he saw his 
Monarch in the Pope) : so was, 1 am sorry to say—but one cannot 
play with Theory, which is a vindictive thing—Mazzini, an 
Unitarian Republican, that is, in the circumstances, the greatest 
utopist of all. 

With the triumph of one of the principles unity was achieved, 
but the other soon rose again and was called, one was pleased to 
say ‘ironically,’ the Historical Left. Nothing was ever more 
true, for it was literally a great historical ebb. The new proteistic 
shape of the defeated Guelfs, which swept away the ‘ Old Right,’ 
that is, the Ghibelline, Unitarians, Anticlericals. The Historical 
Left has always been in power since, and of course has thinned 
away, issuing forth from its big Guelfish paunch continuous 
streams of Ghibellinism. In order to avoid painful misconstruc- 
tion I must say that it was not less actively Unitarian and even 
Anticlerical than the Old Right : for this was the work to be done, 
and it is peculiar of the two principles that they never hesitate to 
adopt the working policies of each other. This is because the two 
principles are not political, but historical; they have nothing to 
do with parties, but they make parties unknowingly do their 
work, and most of the political men in Italy, when they find them- 
selves unaccountably changing sides, would be surprised and even 
shocked were they told that they only obey an historical fatality 
which was designed to save through the centuries the soul of the 
nation. And it is only necessary, in order to make the main 
principle perfectly clear, to add that when the Historical Left 
defeated the Old Right, it was a struggle between the conquered 
Provinces and the conquering Kingdom, not of one political theory 
against another. 

At the beginning of the war the Ghibelline principle, excluded 
from power by Salandra’s provincial rule, burst forth, bearing the 
colours of the Neutralist. This explains, I think, why most of the 
Neutralists never could account for their opinion. It was a sheer 
and perfectly characterised historical return of a repressed 
tendency. There were all the classical features of the returning 
blow of the Ghibellines : the bitter passion, the hatred, the violence 
of feeling ; altogether a magnificent spectacle for an observer’s 
eye. The Ghibelline Neutralists could not defeat the Guelfs in 
time to prevent the Italian intervention ; but mark, the temporary 
issue is of no importance in this secular struggle; what is really 
important is that there should be an alternation of the two 
currents. So it happened that while the war was fought the 
Ghibellines went on gaining ground, overthrew Salandra’s 
Cabinet, of a marked Guelf character, and through two amorphous 
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Cabinets (Boselli and Orlando)—amorphous but slowly coming in 
their direction—finally put in power a pure Ghibelline Govern- 
ment, Nitti. Then they won the general elections in 1919, which 
returned a House composed almost entirely of Neutralists, the 
Socialists being their Left side. It must be added that the more 
sweeping had been the returning blow the sooner they forgot their 
neutralist platform, the real meaning of the movement being only 
this, that they should be in power and the opposite side defeated. 

Since this health-giving wave, or pulsation, Italy is slowly 
recovering, and has liquidated by more than half the political 
accounts of the war. It is not right that one side should govern 
too long. It affects the country’s health. The Neutralists, who, 
when the fight was midway, were already no longer Neutralists, 
had to win because the Interventionists had come very near to 
moral tyranny and were too much subject to foreign influence. 
The country had to be saved from this danger by a party which 
stood for independence in foreign and home politics, even if it 
went the length of helping the Socialists. So far, so good. But 
there was, of course, a great mass of dead refuse strewing the 
ground after such a strife, refuse that had to be swept away or 
disposed of somehow. There is, for instance, the extreme side of 
Socialism. The Maximalists are a real refuse, which got in by 
the favour of a political wave with which their programme has 
nothing incommon. The wave was civic and national. It cannot 
be confused with Leninism. Another refuse is made of the war 
political profiteers: the ultra-patriots, the extremists of the 
National side and such genus. They also are to be absorbed and 
have to disappear. Another result of the national split has to be 
reckoned with, and this is the unfair advantage which the 
Socialists are taking of this great struggle. When the last 
general election was decided, there was a general call for union, 
to face the Socialist danger, but it was obvious to every observing 
mind that no union cauld be reached among the Constitutionals 
until their great internecine war was fought out. The Socialists 
took, of course, every advantage that might arise from the situa- 
tion, and being a well-organised mass against another absorbed in 
internal fighting, they gained forty seats more than they were 
really entitled to. The split which divided the Constitutionals 
was rendered more acute by the separation of the Popolari (the 
Catholic Parliamentary Party), a fact which gave this strange 
result, that in a country which practically exists and is united 
because of the constitution, the Constitutionals proper are in a 
minority by two in Parliament. 

But this situation is so obviously accidental that even the 
strongest enemies of the Constitutionals dare not avail themselves 
of the opportunity. So that the liquidation of this last relic of 
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the war—the Parliamentary minority—is the easiest one. As 
soon as the dumb strange battle for principle was won, the dis- 
union of the Constitutionals ceased to be. The results of the 
elections could be cancelled in the country, and so they were. 
The Ghibellines called.in their best man, Giolitti, and he started 
afresh his old tactics, flexible in form, hard in substance, faithful 
to the Ghibelline type of administration, strictly national, sordid 
in appearance, unitarlan and monocratic in their essence. The 
nation feels that the era of polycratism, peculiar to the Guelfs, is 
at an end, and the union is growing apace, as the last administra- 
tive elections, with the telling defeats of the Socialists in Turin 
and Florence, have shown. 

On the other side the dualistic obligation has taken hold of the 
Socialists, as it will in due time of every Italian party as soon as 
it deviates from its duty of taking sides in the great division. The 
Socialist party is now splitting in two currents. It is easy to see 
in the moderate one (the Centrists they call themselves) a branch 
of the Ghibelline principle. They are for central authority and 
for a national Socialism. This is true Ghibellinism. The 
Maximalists, of course, are for polycratism, provincial rule, in- 
subordination, and importation of foreign ideas. This is a 
portrait of Guelfism. However, the next result will be that in 
the next fight the situation will be reversed : the Constitutionals 
will be in full union and their adversaries divided. And there is 
a strong probability that the communion in the Ghibelline spirit 
will bring the left of the Constitutionals and the right of the 
Socialists together. As for the Popolari, half of them have 
returned home, and more will follow. 

Thus is Italy liquidating the war in the political field. It may 
seem a complicated way ; but when political thought has filtered 
through twenty centuries of the strangest history in the world, one 
cannot expect it to behave as simply as the political thought of a 
less complex aggregate would. 


THE F'ASCISMO. 


While the above reflections were waiting for the printer a 
new outbrrst of this dualistic spirit has brongti fresh evidence of 
its importance. The ‘Fascismo,’ a counter-vevolutionary move- 
ment, imbued with a Guelfish character, has surged from the old 
‘Comuni’ and shaken the Extremists to pieces. That if is 
Guelfish is evident from its origin and its peculiar methods. It 
has not been originated in the capital, nor in the political centres : 
for a certain time if had no centre. The Fascismo was born in 
the provinces, where the extremistic menace was stronger: it 
was a spontaneous rising, and up to a short time ago it had no 
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real control. The only name which could be found for it was the 
name of reaction : an autonomous movement of exasperated people 
against the intolerance of the Socialists. At first its features were 
distinctly communal, as a true Italian movement should be. It 
arose around the town walls, menaced by the Communists: its 
greatest waves swayed around the walls of Palazzo d’ Accorso in 
Bologna and of the Palazzo della Signoria in Florence. And by 
a singular coincidence, the two towns where the Fascismo has 
been and is strongest, Bologna and Florence, have been ‘ Guelf’ 
to the bone in the old times. There still goes in the old poems a 
story of the Bolognese accusing a Legate of the Pope of being too 
much of a Ghibellino for their taste—because he blessed the people 
with his left hand. But to come to modern Guelfism and to the 
Fascismo, its communal features gave it its great vigour, its 
spreading force, its enormous popularity. Very few people have 
realised so far the real nature of the Fasci. Most think them 
political associations turmed by the youngest elements of the 
Conservative bourgecisie. If they had been such, they would not 
have taken any serious root. But as a communal reaction against 
the capture of four thousand ‘ Comuni’ by the Socialists, com- 
bined with the hatred that the Extremists’ behaviour has roused 
throughout the country, they covered in a few months the whole 
of Northern and Central Italy. Their blows were aimed at the 
Socialist town councils, with the result that, half through the 
Socialists’ follies, half through their cowardice and their im- 
preparation to meet such a movement, three-quarters of them 
have either resigned or fled from their duties at the critical 
moment of a general election. 

The Government has very wisely abstained from interfering. 
The wave had in itself a national and an historical character, and 
it would have been against reason to repress it until it came to a 
political issue. In this latter case it would be against reason to 
allow an armed reaction to grow into a political party. The policy 
of the Government towards it has been to stand on purely com- 
munistic grounds—the use of physical force as a political means, 
and to allow a trial of physical force among parties, up to a 
certain extent. The first result has been an outcry from the 
Socialists for a return to legality. The second has been the 
destruction of this old illusion, that a revolutionary minority can 
impose its will by the use of force when on the other side there is 
a strong deliberation to use the same means to prevent it. A 
living example has been set, that no society dies but that which 
commits suicide. It has been clearly proved that a few thousand 
young men can suppress the strongest attempt at revolution. A 
few thousand is too many, the greatest fight having been fought 
when the Fascio of Bologna were a few hundred against 
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hundreds of thousands of organised Socialists, and when the 
Florentine Fascio, which has won afterwards a great fame, 
numbered twelve people. 

This is the last liquidation of the war spirit in Italy. The war 
has bred the spirit of violence, and violence is killing itself. When 
the menace of a tyranny was over the country dualism arose and 
stopped the way. Now the Socialists proclaim themselves only 
too content to go back to legal means ; and the Fascismo is turning 
itself into a political party, and so preparing an end to itself. The 
spell of revolution is destroyed : borghesi and Socialists are alike 
persuaded that no such thing is possible, and there is an end to 
all misconstructions about the internal conditions of Italy. 

Second : Socially.—Italy had scarcely become united when 
she was confronted with the problem of over-population. Italy 
is chiefly an agricultural country, and has no natural riches to give 
work and food to her people. The Italians are a strong healthy 
race, and the favourable hygienic and economic conditions 
brought in by the new regime told on the natural growth of the 
population. From 23 millions, roughly calculated in the ’fifties, 
it was found to be 36 millions in 1911. This rapid ascent had to 
be met somehow, and it was met in four principal ways : develop- 
ment of the industry in the North; emigration in the South; 
public works ; development of agriculture. Of this last item let 
us say a passing word to dissipate a widely spread misconception ; 
that is, that there are in Italy great stretches of waste land. This 
was true under the old regime, in the time of Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s 
novels. The real truth is that out of 23,000,000 hectares, which 
are Italy’s lot, only 1,200,000 hectares are not cultivated, and 
of these fairly 600,000 are utterly uncultivatable, being either 
alpine or apenninic or seashore soil. 

The truth is that Italy met her overgrowth of men in the right 
way : creating industries, even if artificial ones, in the North, and 
extending culture in the South. If something can be said against 
her, it is that she failed to see her opportunities to become a 
great sea-trading nation. With this exception, everything that 
a busy and intelligent nation can imagine to find employment and 
food for an ever-increasing population has been done. In the 
South the culture of the land was extended as far as possible. In 
the North, where every acre of soil was already under cultivation, 
the genius of the nation led to the creation of great industries. 
This distribution helped to produce a different economy and a 
different social spirit in the two halves of the country. The 
industrialised North turned to Socialism and Syndicalism, while 
the South remained the stronghold of Liberalism. Socialism, as 
is well known, is an industrial disease, a sheer product of the 
factory, and will disappear as soon as a new system of production 
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facilitating the distribution of power for home-work purposes will 
reduce to a reasonable proportion the unnatural agglomerations 
created by industry. With industry the industrial disease gained 
and permeated the North, while the South remained undefiled. 
Still, the South was not. only much poorer but had to get through 
a tremendous economic crisis in 86. When France, by the 
‘Wine Clause,’ closed the door to Italian wines, all the vine- 
growing South got very near toruin. The North did not feel the 
blow, but the Southern peasants began emigrating in masses. An 
enormous capital had been sunk in the vines, and the wine was not 
worth being brought to the market. Let us add that in a few 
years an epidemic of phylloxera did the rest, and helped to ruin the 
most sober-living and hard-working people that exist under the 
sun, although they are to this day persecuted by the legend of the 
‘lazy Southerners.’ The North, too busy in its new-created 
industry, did not pay attention to or sympathise with what fol- 
lowed. So the social policies in Italy became two. In the North 
the demand for employment was met by the extension of industry, 
in the South by emigration. Since the great rush of ’86, the 
emigrants’ flood became a regular tide which operated as a great 
safety-valve and more than helped to save Italy. It soon became 
known that the North could not alone manage a revolutionary 
movement, and that it could not hope to gain the South to it, 
because in the first place their economics were quite different ; 
secondly, there was no love lost between them after ’86; thirdly, 
the South had found its way out of unemployment and famine. 
It had also found a way to reconstitute its economy; for the 
emigrants did not stay abroad. They came back home with their 
small savings, bought back the land they had sold, or bought that 
land which had withered in the hands of the Signori; in short, 
they changed the South of Italy from a land of great proprietors 
and great tenants to a land of small property, invested new capital 
in it, changed the cultures and made it pay, so that when the war 
broke out, the South was exporting about 600 millions of lire worth 
of agricultural produce, mainly to Germany. 

The North behaved differently. After trying political 
Socialism, it gave itself to Syndicalism and Trade-unionism. This 
new tendency proved most valuable. Socialism became a force 
through this new method. The work of organisation was at first 
very slow, but it went on faster and faster as the industries became 
larger. Great industries give a ready-made organisation to 
Socialism. Before the war the central body of the trade unions, the 
Confederazione Generale del Lavoro, modelled upon the French 
C.G.T., was already a very powerful body, led by experienced 
men. Then the war broke out, and the opposition of the Socialists 
to it gave them an opportunity to multiply their ranks and to 
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enlist a new element, the peasant, who had so far regarded 
Socialism with mistrust. And some new phenomena followed 
too. The greatest of all was the industrial inflation caused by the 
enormous demand of the State upon national industry ; the reali- 
sation of extraordinary profits by the employers, and the obligation 
they felt themselves under to increase the wages on an unusual 
scale, so as to repay the Government for its indulgence towards 
their gains, by keeping the masses quiet. It was, after all, a 
system of bribery on a large scale. The masses allowed themselves 
to be bribed, but they felt the weakness on the employers’ side; 
they felt that the high wages were a social pot-de-vin, paid to them 
by the employers as an excuse for their unnatural profits and their 
more unnatural blackmailing of the Government’s helplessness. 
And then, of course, they grew insolent, being demoralised. 
Every economic system which has not the moral law for its basis 
is bound to poison the social life of the country. The system was 
immoral, because neither were the employers paid for the real 
value of their products, nor were the workers for the real value of 
their work. The latter grew immoral in their requests and wild 
in their methods. 

This state of restlessness, which is once more an organic 
residuum of the war, had to be liquidated with the rest. The first 
thing to be done was to strike at the root of immorality by stopping 
the unnatural profits of the employers. Giolitti understood this 
plain truth, and he brought in his law for the confiscation of excess 
profits, the sternest in Europe. Let it be understood that it was 
rather a moralising law than an effectual one. But in a subtle 
way it has helped a lot to clear the moral atmosphere. Behind 
Giolitti’s work was the work of the C.G.L. led by the best elements 
of economic Socialism, fighting among the masses against the 
wild leaders who tried to avail themselves of the existing dis- 
quietude. The two tendencies came to a conflict over the famous 
movement of the metallurgic workers. Much has been said about 
the occupation of the factories and the attitude of the Government. 
Now it must be known that over this question the main issue of 
the war’s social liquidation was fought. The employers having 
been forced again to a moral rule, the workers had to be brought to 
reasonableness and to realise that in an economic fight neither of 
the parties could count upon the help of the Government ; in short 
that the Government, being no longer pressed by the needs of the 
war, would no more pay the pots cassés of the competition between 
employers and employed for the division of the loot. Such 
was the inner meaning of the Government’s neutrality, which 
astonished all onlookers. At bottom what was there in the occu- 
pation of the factories but a distant yet threatening call for more 
protection, more State help, more inflation, and more immorality? 
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The neutral attitude of the Government was a fin de non 
recevoir to this call. Left alone to fight against the employers, 
the workers understood that they were going to general destruc- 
tion, and evaded the situation by a side issue : participation in the 
supervision. The fact is that non-intervention scared them more 
than it did the employers. This is not the place for studying the 
control question : we are only examining the social crisis in Italy. 
Since the great metallurgic agitation and the adoption of divided 
industrial supervision, the workers have fairly gone back to work. 
The spectre of unemployment haunts them, and rightly too; in 
their foolish attempt they have learned that it would be impossible 
for them to do without capital and technical direction, and have 
quietly remitted themselves into the hands of the C.G.L., which 
strives to keep them on the economic ground. The employers, 
though still frowning upon the Government, allow that since the 
war broke out, work has never been so zealously attended ; in some 
factories the men work now eleven hours a day. 

This for the industrial workers. As to the peasants, the ques- 
tion may seem very serious, but it is already settling itself. 
Surely when the produce of the soil began to yield great profits 
and the price of the land to rise, the peasants began to feel an 
unusual love for the land which they did not care about six years 
ago. Ubi caro, ibi vultur. But this desire was happily—and un- 
consciously, one is bound to say—met by the provisions which were 
made in succession for the forcible occupation of uncultivated 
land. They were not meant for this; but the fact is that they 
met the peasants’ desire for land and distributed it into a thousand 
small channels, whereas a strong anti-occupation policy would 
have roused it into a sweeping wave of forced expropriation. The 
aforesaid provision allowed here and there the occupation of small 
parcels of land under legal guarantees; they put at the head of 
this half-revolutionary movement the Prefetti, representatives of 
the executive in the Provinces; they caused the creation of 
thousands of small associations among the peasants, always 
divided in the three qualifications of Socialists, Catholics, and 
discharged soldiers, and these small groups started actuating the 
division of the rural property in a legal way, with an ant-like 
activity. If a colossal brain could have thought of an effectual 
diversion to a rural revolution, it could have found nothing better. 
Lately, at Reggio Emilia, Signor Modigliani observed that the 
Socialists could still work a rural revolution ; he forgot, or did not 
know, that one half of the revolution is already made, and that in 
a short time the whole of it will be over and spent. The latest 
news of occupations in Sicily, made under the national flag, tells 
that the Sicilians are turning their great latifondi into small 
property. Three-quarters of the Peninsular South were divided 
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already before the war. The occupations are peaceful in the 
Roman Campagna. In Central Italy the system of mezzeria 
(lease under share of profits) had turned centuries ago the Tuscan 
peasant into a more real proprietor than the proprietor himself. 
There remain indeed two black spots: one is Puglia and Bari, 
because of the unemployment among the day-workers, who find 
no work between seasons; but the phenomenon known as tem- 
porary emigration will act as a safety-valve against this danger. 
The other is the country around Bologna—‘ the reddest province’ ; 
but the Government has to deal with that, for it is rather a ques- 
tion of order than of economical settlement, as the Emilian peasant 
lacks nothing to be a rich man in his generation. 

But the social settling down is evident on every side. The 
South is tired of strikes: the industrial workers have gone back 
to reason ; even the ‘ labourers of the sea’ show a growing lack 
of confidence in the half-crazy, half-canny leader they have in 
Captain Giulietti. If nothing intervenes, the restoring of order 
and of common sense is a matter of one year. And nothing can 
intervene, unless it be an economic collapse. 

Third : The Economic Question.—Italy has seen in this war 
her economy reversed. She had in the last years before the war 
a fair balance of exports. Most of her export trade went to 
Germany and to Central Europe, and it consisted of agricultural 
products; the rest, made out of goods manufactured in the 
Northern factories, went to the Levant, to France (silk especially), 
and to South America. Part of her wine, oranges, and lemons 
went to England, together with sulphur. The motor firms too 
made a good export trade. A moderate protection made things 
cheap, with the exception of sugar. All this has come to an end 
through the war. The agricultural export trade to Germany was 
stopped, and somehow Italy has not been able to resume it with 
her Allies. During the war, when in hundreds of hospitals 
thousands of wounded lacked a refreshing draught, in the Bay of 
Naples and in Sicily lemon growers buried the fruit they could not 
sell. There has been even during the war a little misunderstand- 
ing about lemons being exported to Switzerland, and thence to 
Austria. It was hard on the poor lemon grower, for no 
sympathising hand had been held out to help him to sell his excel- 
lent fruit. And, by the way, one must not believe that lemons 
and oranges grow by themselves. When you read of ‘ terraced 
cliffs upon the blue sea’ from a pictorial point of view, think that 
all the terraces had to be cut in the hard rock by the hand of man, 
that every handful of soil had to be brought there (very often in a 
hat), that every blessed tree has a name, and a soul in the grower’s 
belief. Then you will begin to realise how hard it is to be offered 
forty lire for one thousand lemons in a time when the most 
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trivial commodity is worth its weightin gold. And all this because 
there was no export organisation and foreign buyers made the 
most of it. 

But this is a small matter. The general fact is that export 
trade has practically ceased, while all our imports have increased 
enormously, not in quantity of goods, but in the money paid for 
them because of the exchange. Our balance is destroyed and 
we can see no means of re-establishing it. The restrictions on 
imports have been a vain measure, because the three necessities 
we have to import are of the sort that cannot be restricted : corn, 
coal, and iron. The Government could only play with the restric- 
tions on insignificant trifles: watches, furs, carpets—articles 
which do not tell upon the balance because of their small amount 
compared with the vital imports. We could only re-establish the 
balance in a few years if we were able to resume our main export, 
the export of labour. But as I have said above, this political 
and economical safety-valve is only just beginning to open again. 
Though nobody can witness without sadness the phenomenon of 
emigration in Italy, the export of labour means three things for 
us : reducing of needs at home, reducing of our paper circulation, 
and importing gold from abroad. The yearly sending of money 
home from our emigrants amounted to more than 500,000,000 lire 
before the war. There is little doubt that with the increased value 
of man’s labour through the world, this sum could be more than 
doubled to-day. We put little hope on the United States, as the 
conditions of work are there just now particularly bad, and the 
restrictions on immigration are likely to be made more strict ; but 
we look forward to our great labour field, South America, which is 
feeling the pinch of want of labour. It is anticipated that the 
journey of Signor Orlando to Brazil will open a new door to our 
emigration, as its aim was to establish serious guarantees for the 
welfare and the protection of our emigrants, up till now judged 
unsatisfactory. When this peculiar export will have begun to 
work, more than half the way towards the re-establishment of the 
balance between exports and imports will have been made. 

Another effort could be made, but only with the help of our _ 
Allies. These have still to realise a fact. Some of them—namely 
England and America—are Italy’s creditors, and there is no doubt 
at all that these debts have to be paid. Italian people, Neutralists 
or Interventionists, never raised a doubt as to this point. But 
America and England have so far failed to see it is not by 
exporting into Italy and not importing from her that they can ever 
hope to recover their credits to their full value. They should know 
that there is only one way of settlement, and this is to import 
from Italy, receiving goods instead of paper money. Instead of 
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this they flood our markets with goods, lowering the value of our 
money and lessening the probabilities of getting back their credits. 
As a fact, the result is that after a year of furious selling English 
traders are realising that the more they sell to us, without giving 
us a fair chance to export back, the more our money is depreciated 
and the more our buying power diminishes. So that there is only 
one solution to the crisis which threatens English trade and 
English production. This solution is only an imitation of the 
German methods. The Germans never organised a great export- 
ing trade to a country without organising a counter-exporting one. 
When they invaded our markets with iron, dyes, and manufac- 
tured goods, they came over and took care to organise our 
agricultural exports to Germany. They encouraged our fruit and 
vegetable growers and sent them special trains to carry away their 
produce ; taught the olive growers to produce sulphurated oil and 
the lemon growers to establish factories for the distillation of citric 
acid. In short, they worked upon the same economic principle 
that you cannot in aeternum sell to a country unless you buy some- 
thing from her ; otherwise you will impoverish and kill the market 
you have striven to conquer. 

Upon this principle should the Allies, who are our creditors, 
look to Italy. For their credit’s sake first of all, then for their 
trade’s sake, and lastly for Italy’s sake. | England is deeply 
interested in the question of the exchange. That an English 
sovereign should be worth over a hundred lire is only apparently 
an advantage. In fact it means a stop to English trade. It is 
far worse than any protective tariff. What protection can 
multiply in Italy the value of English goods by more than four? 
Switzerland is slowly dying of solitude in the aloofness of her 
exchange. So exchange is a double-edged weapon wounding both 
ways. For these reasons it is urgent that a movement should be 
started to reach a better equiparation in Europe ; and this result 
can only be attained by encouraging export from the nations with 
a depreciated currency. If England wants to help Italy and to 
restore her value as a market, she has to take an interest in her 
export trade, to favour the export of her wine, fruits, hemp, 
flowers, absolutely as the Germans did. In this manner only can 
Italy restore her economic balance and be able to pay her debts 
and place orders abroad. 

From what has been said, withouf even looking to future 
possibilities in hydraulic power and in petrol—of which commodi- 
ties Italy has got a fair share, if they were only developed—but re- 
stricting ourselves to the present, we can conclude that the 
economic liquidation of the war is a relatively simple question for 
Italy, and that with a little help and a little time it will be solved. 
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Only one must look at Italy with sympathy. In less than sixty 
years this country, torn in pieces, impoverished, and tyrannised, 
has built her national house, furnished and managed it, doing in so 
short a time what other nations did in many centuries. Can she 
not be trusted, now that she has come unscathed, save for the 
everliving Dead, out of a hurricane that has destroyed three 
empires? 
CARLO ScARFOGLIO. 


Vor. XC—No. 533 
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THE LAND AND THE NATION 





‘ ALL men are born free—yet are now in bondage.’ ‘ All men are 
born equal.’ ‘ Like the air we breathe, the land is equally a gift 
of nature—how then defend individual ownership of land?’ 

Catch phrases of the above description are popular with certain 
sections of the community ; they are also dangerous, for at the 
first glance they would seem to contain a certain element of truth, 
but fundamentally they are untrue and therefore misleading. 
As Studdert Kennedy says in his admirable book Lies, ‘ All men 
are born babies, and who ever heard of a free baby? Mothers 
would die of forty thousand fits at the idea.’ 

Again it is absurd to contend that all men are born equal : of 
equal value in the sight of God, yes ; but otherwise born with every 
possible diversity of gifts and character. But it is the last phase 
with which we shall concern ourselves here. ‘ Land, like the 
air, is a gift of nature, and there should be no individual owner- 
ship of gifts of nature.’ That is the idea at the back of the minds 
of many who are to-day advocating the nationalisation of the land. 

These unsound phrases and ideas should be refuted, otherwise 
they gradually accumulate force ; ‘la phrase les enivre’’ remarks 
M. Louis Madelin, referring to the French Revolution, and 
although the French in those days were much more swayed by 
phrases than are our people, still the danger should not be ignored. 

The extreme section of nationalisers wish to nationalise all 
capital (including land), and it is quite futile to attempt to dis- 
suade those who hold this view; if the recent events in Russia 
have not shaken their belief nothing will doso. If they are ever 
in power they will attempt to enforce their doctrines, and the 
country will inevitably be brought to ruin. 

But to those who honestly feel that the land, because it is a 
gift of nature, should belong to the nation and not to the indivi- 
dual owners, I would point out that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the air and the land. We can breathe the air 
without any preliminary expenditure of capital, but the land 
cannot be used at all without a vast expenditure of capital— 
agricultural land, not urban, is under consideration. 

When a man sells a farm of average land, the price he 
receives represents only the capital that has been expended in 
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making that farm usable. It represents the money that has been 
spent in recent equipment—draining, fencing, roads, buildings ; 
it does not even represent the original expenditure which was 
necessary ta convert it from the wild state into agricultural land. 

That is the first point to be clear upon, and everyone who is 
opposed to the abolition of private capital must logically admit, 
since land represents just so much capital expended by indivi- 
duals, that individual owners have therefore a moral right to it. 
Whether individual or state ownership is the more advantageous 
for the nation is another matter and will be discussed later. 

There is another argument in regard to ownership that must 
be considered here; put crudely it is as follows: All wealth is 
created by labour (it is true that all wealth is created by effort) ; 
the next step in the argument is that all wealth is created by 
the labourer, and the final—that therefore the present possessors 
of wealth who are not labourers have no just title to their wealth, 
an argument as naive as it is fallacious! Incidentally it is an 
argument put forward by the hangers-on of the Labour Party, 
rather than by the leaders thereof. 

It is not true that wealth is created by muscular labour, un- 
aided and undirected. How much wealth does a savage produce? 
Nor does capital by itself produce wealth. Wealth is produced 
when brain-power is brought to bear and to indicate when and 
how and where. 

Several years ago, at the annual Trades Union Conference, 
it was definitely decided by the leaders of Labour that the term 
‘worker’ included the man who worked with his brains as well 
as the man who worked with his hands. That decision was 
epoch-making, for it states a fundamental truth. Let us apply it 
to the land and see how it works out. 

On Farm A, the farmer employs ten men; he is a man with 
little brain-power and poor organising ability ; he does not pro- 
duce anything like as much as he should from the soil, and he 
makes only a bare living for himself. On Farm B, the farmer 
is highly trained and possesses a good brain; the farm in every 
respect is similar to the first farm, and the same number of men 
are employed—but Farmer B produces three times as much food 
for the nation and a good income for himself. In the one case 
the farm is adding little to the wealth of the nation, in the other 
much. The difference is due to brain effort, for the manual work 
is potentially the same. In process of time Farmer B increases 
his wealth and buys land: a process which is going on all the 
time. 

In the case of existing landowners the capital with which they 
have bought their land (for most of the land has been bought, 
not given by a Sovereign to some favourite) has been created by 

m 2 
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brain effort, either on their own part or on that of some immediate 
forebear, either in agriculture or in some other industry. 

It is not implied that brain-power and organising ability are 
not to be found in the labouring section of the community ; they 
are there. The proof of this is that in the agricultural industry 
the number of labouring men who become farmers, and large 
farmers at that, and even owners, compares more than favourably 
with the number of workers in other industries who rise to posi- 
tions of responsibility and leadership. 

But the percentage of men who have the power of leadership 
and good management is not high, and, until the standard of 
general education is much more advanced, the majority of men 
must work under the guidance and leadership of men with brain- 
power sufficient to secure the maximum output and production 
of wealth for the nation. Under the present conditions these men 
(in general terms the farmers) borrow capital from the landowner 
in the form of land, and pay him a rate of interest on that capital 
(in the form of rent) far below the market rate of interest, and 
far below the rate at which the state could afford to advance it, 
were it in the position of owner. It is not here contended that 
this custom of letting land below its inherent market value is 
sound or to the best advantage of the nation or the industry ; it 
is simply stated as a fact : and anyone who recognises the right 
to individual ownership of capital must logically recognise the 
right to the individual ownership of land. 

Another fact that in fairness to the landowner should be borne 
in mind, is that during the years of agricultural depression the 
owners lost hundreds of millions sterling ; had the state owned the 
land that loss would have fallen upon the nation. 

Nothing that is said here should be construed into a defence 
of our present system of agriculture or of the yield obtained from 
the land of the United Kingdom under that system. The object 
is to show that there is nothing morally wrong in the individual 
ownership of land, in fact that owning land is like owning any 
other form of capital, save that it carries with it greater responsi- 
bilities and produces a lower rate of interest. 

The next point to answer is the assertion that our agriculture 
is not in the condition it should be in because individual owner- 
ship is inimical to a flourishing agriculture. Here again is a con- 
fusion of thought—our agriculture is carried on under a system 
of occupying tenancy as opposed to occupying ownership; we 
are the only country in the world in which this system exists. If 
the state became owner of all the land to-morrow this tenancy 
system would continue and would be confirmed for all time; in 
practice it would make little difference to the system whether the 
state owned the land or individual landlords continued to own it. 
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The fact which must be realised is that in every country where 
the agricultural industry has reached the highest stage of develop- 
ment this has been achieved under a system of occupying owner- 
ship : for example, in Denmark eighty-eight farmers out of every 
hundred own the farms they cultivate. This is a fact which 
should be emphasised in season and out of season, for it is 
fundamental. 

Why plunge for nationalisation of the land—a wholesale ex- 
periment—without first weighing the merits of the system that 
has proved satisfactory in every country in the world, old and 
new? 

As the Labour Party states, we wish to see the land pro- 
ducing its utmost and giving employment to the economic 
maximum of cultivators ; there is nothing specifically ‘ Labour’ 
in that; in fact they waited until the eleventh hour before any 
programme in regard to rural land was announced officially ! 

I am not against experiment; in times of transition such as 
these experiment is necessary, but it should be wise experiment— 
wild experiment should be avoided like the plague. And is not 
an experiment wild which entirely ignores a factor of such im- 
portance as the human element? 

Can anyone, who knows the British cultivator, for one moment 
believe that under state ownership and state management of the 
land he will put forth his best effort and produce the maximum 
amount of food for the nation? We must make drastic changes, 
for we cannot remain content with an output from our land that 
is only half what it should be, but we have two alternatives before 
us : one, the system of occupying ownership that has everywhere 
proved successful; the other, an experiment in nationalisation ; 
the land was nationalised in China one thousand years ago, and 
the experiment failed entirely, although the Chinese seem to have 
set about it in a very methodical way. The Russian revolution- 
aries tried what was tantamount to nationalisation, and we have 
seen the result—utter failure because the cultivator would not 
work under such a system. 

Finally, we have our examples of nationalised land at home 
—the land owned by the Crown and by the County Councils, 
managed by officials not under the sway of any extreme doctrines 
but whose object is to administer to the best of their ability 
in the public interest. Is the land so owned and managed in a 
strikingly better condition than privately owned land? Are the 
cultivators obviously better off? No one who knows can affirm 
that they are. What then would be the position if the 
nationalisers were in power, with officials appointed for their 
extremist views—doctrinaires and less practical than the officials 
who now deal with land? 
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Let us now consider for a moment what advantages might 
accrue from the nationalisation of land, as claimed by those 
nationalisers who honestly believe that it would work for the 
good of the nation. As far as can be ascertained, they are as 
follows : 

1. That the community would thus be able to secure to itself 
any increased value of the land arising from state action, and 
so to prevent any benefit accruing to the individual from an 
increased value brought about by the community itself. 

2. That speculation in land would be stopped. 

3. That the community would benefit socially if the land were 
nationalised, for then it would be readily available for all future 
development. 

4. That the proper control of cultivation would be secured. 

5. That if farmers held their land under the state, fixity of 
tenure would be secured. 

6. That it is essential to nationalise the land before railways 
and mines can be nationalised. 

7. That it would secure easy access to the land for the largest 
possible number of people. 

8. That the single-tax system could be introduced. 

The whole question is, Is it necessary to nationalise the land 
to secure these objects? Are there not other methods by 
which to secure them—methods that would prove simpler, and 
would not entail the risk of entirely upsetting the agricultural 
industry? And this risk is areal one. The great mass of farmers 
are opposed to state-ownership; it could only be carried out in 
the face of their strongest opposition, and a lessened production 
over a lengthy period would be the inevitable result. 

As a matter of fact, some of the aims as stated above have 
been achieved already by methods other than that of nationalisa- 
tion, and others are in process of achievement. 

1. Increment duty is in existence, and it could be so applied 
that all increased value would go to the community wherever it 
was not due to the activity of the owner or expenditure of capital 
on his part. 

2. Speculation will be stopped if increase in value is removed 
by taxation. 

3. In Germany methods were adopted for providing towns with 
the land they required for housing and public use without national- 
ising all rural land. A really comprehensive Acquisition of Lands 
Act would remove the existing difficulties. 

4. Occupying ownership gives absolute security and, when 
accompanied with the provision of a sound system of credit, the 
most wholesome security. 

5. Railways have been nationalised without nationalising the 
land. 
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6. A proper Acquisition of Lands Act, along with a properly 
devised Land Settlement Act, would secure easy access to the 
land. 

7. The point in regard to single tax is hardly worth replying 
to, in view of the fact that for years to come the National Budget 
will require a revenue of at least 700,000,000/., and the total 
annual rental of all land and houses in the United Kingdom does 
not amount to half that sum. 

As to exactly how the process of nationalisation is to be 
effected, its protagonists are hopelessly vague. They do not— 
taking a concrete unit such as the parish for instance—show what 
would be done; on many farms the tenants have considerable 
tenant right in buildings they themselves have erected; how 
would they be paid? Then there is the case of the buildings put 
up recently by landowners—it is clear that, even if the land itself 
were confiscated, the state would have to provide an amount of 
capital which would prove impossible to find in these days of 
financial stress. 

The one point upon which the Labour leaders seem to be quite 
definite is that there can now be no question of compensating the 
owner—that the question of justice simply does not come in. 
But the question of justice does come in; as every impartial man 
whose mind is not obsessed with the desire to destroy all private 
capital must admit. 

As things are, no one can logically support the doctrine of 
nationalising land, unless he wishes to see all private capital 
abolished. And all, save the most obtuse, must realise, if they 
follow at all the developments in Russia, that the abolition of 
private capital means the destruction of the country. 

I think that really the Labour leaders are beginning to under- 
stand a little the vast difficulties in the way of nationalising the 
land, and are beginning to lean towards some nebulous scheme 
of nationalising the industry. This would to a certain extent 
get over the difficulty of the actual acquisition of the land itself. 
But it would involve a pooling of capital and the communistic 
management of the industry, which would be disastrous. 

As has already been said, the English-speaking cultivator will 
not create any such communistic system; even extreme Com- 
munists themselves could not work under it and hold together. 
I am referring to the group of Communists who left Australia a 
few years ago and settled somewhere in South America. The 
whole settlement failed and broke up, but a few of the settlers 
remained on as individual occupying owners and are now, I 
believe, doing well. 

But the fact that we must ever bear in mind, if we are to 
escape the very real dangers of nationalisation, is that it is not 
enough merely to preach against an evil doctrine; we must raise 
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an effective barrier. Now the most effective barrier, in fact the 
one alternative to the nationalisation of land, is occupying owner- 
ship. We know that this is the system under which the agri- 
cultural industry has reached the highest state of development 
elsewhere. 

We know that our land can, and must, be made to produce 
more food and employ more people; therefore let us deliberately 
concentrate upon creating the system of occupying ownership. 
There is a right way and a wrong way of developing this system. 

One effect of the Great War has been the breaking up of the 
great estates, and the consequent increase in the numbers of 
smaller owners; these were in many cases the tenants of the 
farms they purchased. These new owners had either to sink an 
unwisely large amount of their working capital in the pur- 
chase, or else to borrow money in the form of a permanent 
mortgage. With declining prices for agricultural produce, and 
the decreasing value of land, many of these new owners are bound 
to be ruined. This is the wrong way of bringing in the system 
of occupying ownership. The right way is to create the Land 
Bank, as has been done in all other countries. This enables the 
tenant to buy his farm, without locking up his capital, which he 
requires for the proper working of the farm, in the purchase of 
the land. ‘It also enables the tenant to borrow soundly instead of 
unsoundly—for the mortgage is the unsoundest of all forms of 
borrowing ; since it constitutes a permanent charge upon the land. 

The loan from the Land Bank carries a sinking fund, and with 
the payment of every year’s instalment the margin of safety 
increases; and in thirty or forty years the loan is extinguished. 
Never before has our agricultural industry been faced with times 
so difficult or so full of danger; and unless we can recognise that 
industry on sound lines and make its position unassailable, there 
is little doubt that one day the Labour Party, which is definitely 
pledged to nationalise the land, will make some attempt in that 
direction. The attempt undoubtedly would fail—nevertheless, it 
would bring chaos into the industry, jeopardise its very existence, 
and work untold harm to the nation. 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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He that is first in a controversy thinketh himself right ; 
But his neighbour cometh and searcheth him out.—Prov. xviii, 17. 


In this Review for January was published an article under the 
title of ‘The Church of the Future,’ laying down two proposi- 
tions : (1) That the present Pope was the last of a long line of 
Roman prelates who since Cardinal Manning’s day deliberately 
fomented war between the two leading Protestant countries of 
Germany and England in the hope that by the destruction of 
Protestantism Popery might yet again raise her head in Europe ; 
(2) that no first-rate scientist in England or France or Germany 
or America had ever accepted any theory (Darwinian or other- 
wise) of the evolution of man from the lower animals. 

Now these are two very serious statements. They intrench 
on highly serious issues. or it requires no great discernment 
for the man-in-the-street to perceive that: (1) If the Papacy can 
be really proved guilty by documentary evidence of a secret con- 
spiracy with the Emperor against this country in the late war 
then she condones the doctrine of Might v. Right which the proud 
atheism of Germany has through many trumpeters loudly pro- 
claimed. Again, (2) if it can really be proved that Evolution is 
a fiction of ingenious theorists that no longer seriously corresponds 
with the facts of Nature, then the old conflict between Science 
and Religion has already come to an end. For, disguise it how 
we may, this, and no less than this, is the inner significance of 
this great controversy (which is, as a matter of fact, purely 
fictitious) between Science and Scripture, between Reason and 
Revelation, between the Kingdom of Faith and the Kingdom of 
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Nature, between Evolution and Creation, or—as Darwin signa- 
lised it—between ‘Creation and Modification.’ For Darwin from 
the first fully recognised the nature of his challenge to the Christian 
Church. 

Creation of distinct successive types . . . remember, if you admit this 


you cut my throat. . . . There seems to be no more design in the variability 
of organic beings . . . than in the course which the wind blows.* 


Dr. Delitzsch was (and still is) among the most authoritative 
theologians of Germany (whom no one will accuse of being 
narrowly orthodox) ; and he at once took up the challenge. 


I am not a believer in the religion of the times of Darwin. . . . If it were 
true that .. . man was in ‘ the struggle for existence ’ developed from the 
animal world (Darwinism), if in the place of the child-like innocence of the 
first-created pair we have to place the cannibalism of the half-brutal man- 
hood of the Stone Age . . . then indeed we admit without reserve that the 
Christian view of the world is condemned from henceforth as untenable.? 


Canon Barnes candidly accepts this solution of the dilemma. To 
maintain the unfortunate statement of his version of Evolution he 
quite frankly ‘ abandons ’ the ‘ Jewish and Christian Scriptures’ ! 
It is in defence of this or some similar (not necessarily Darwinian) 
application of the Evolutionary hypothesis that Professor Sir E. 
Ray Lankester has now apparently come forward. But in order 
to maintain his ground he unfortunately stoops to the level of 
personal controversy. He in fact accuses me in so many words 
of misquoting, mis-stating and misrepresenting not only the issue 
in general but all my authorities in particular, including himself! 
Of the technical controversy raised between Professor Sir Ray 
Lankester and myself I will endeavour so to write as that the 
humblest layman can follow me. Of this the public will be 
able to judge and, as Gibbon in his immortal biography has said, 
the public seldom judge wrong. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

1. I will start by testing two of the Professor’s methods in 
bringing against me charges of that kind of misrepresentation 
which amounts to misquotation. 

Mr. Clarke boldly states that Huxley ‘had hoped against hope (with 
Darwin) that “‘ spontaneous generation ’” might yet be proved. That hope 
[he says] was shattered by Pasteur and Tyndall.’ 


This statement hé describes as ‘ a baseless fancy,’ and, after much 
irrelevant detail, concludes : 


it is a mere invention that either Huxley or Darwin had any ‘ hope’ 
which was shaftered by Pasteur or by Tyndall. 


' Life and Letters, i. 309, and ‘To Lyell’: Letter of September 12, 1860. 
? Commentary on Genesis, pref. ; and Introduction, ad fin. 
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I turn to Darwin’s Life and Letters, and what do I read? In 
1872 Darwin writes to Russel Wallace : ; 


‘I should like to live to see archebiosis [spontaneous generation] proved 
true for it would be a discovery of transcendent importance.’ [To Haeckel 
he writes] ‘ If it could be proved true this would be most important to us.’ 


And Huxley the same. Quotation will make this clear. I cite 
the official biography written by his son : 


In his Presidential address, ‘ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis ’ (Coll. Hs. viii. 
page 229), he [Huxley] discussed the rival theories of spontaneous genera- 
tion and the universal derivation of life from precedent life, and professed 
his belief as an act of philosophic faith that at some remote period life 
had arisen out of inanimate matter though there was no evidence that 
anything of the sort had occurred recently, the germ-theory * explaining 
many supposed cases of spontaneous generation. 


What this cautious statement means may be explained by the 
greater daring of Huxley’s scientific friend, Haeckel : 


Those who will not admit the spontaneous generation of the first living 
things in our sense must have recourse to a supernatural miracle; and this 
is as a matter of fact the desperate resource to which our ‘exact’ 
scientists are driven, to the complete abdication of reason.® 


Alas, in closing his Essay on ‘The Origination of Living 
Beings’ Huxley had to use these very words: ‘With... M. 
Pasteur’s experiments before us . . . Spontaneous Generation 
has received a final coup de grace’! 


2. Again, 

Mr. Clarke says: ‘ Nothing irritated Huxley more than Lyell’s con- 
tempt for his pithecanthropoid ancestry of man.’ It is difficult to qualify 
this statement in moderate language. It is contrary to fact, for Lyell had 
no such contempt but, as his written statement proves (see Life and Letters 
of O. Darwin, vol. iii. p. 13), accepted it although it was to him a wrench. 


I turn to the very book to which the Professor has invited my 
attention, and on opening a previous volume read as follows : 


[Huxley admits that] to the end of his life he [Lyell] entertained a pro- 
found antipathy for the pithecanthropoid origin of man.” 


Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, in his Darwinianism, takes the same view 
of Lyell’s antipathy (pp. 172, 189). I should gather myself, from 
@ fresh and careful survey of Lyell’s famous Chapter xx. in the 
later editions of his Antiquity of Man, that he distrusted it till 


8 Vol. iii. p. 180. 

‘I presume of Weismann’s—an ‘impossible’ fiction designed to support that 
very Darwinian hypothesis Weismann has destroyed by his own discovery, namely, 
that ‘ Nature never transmits acquired characteristics.’ See Depéret, Transforma- 
tions du Monde Animal, c. xxv.; also Les Théories de l’ Evolution, p. 346 (ed. 
Flammarion, Paris, 1909). 

5 Huxley’s Life and Letters, i. 332. 

® Evolution of Man, vol. ii. ch. xviii. T Vol. ii. pp. 190, 192. 
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further proof was forthcoming. The distinguished authors of Les 
Théories de l’Evolution (quoted in footnote‘), though evolu- 
tionists, give the following reason for the difficulty of maintaining 
their cause. It is not easy with the help of short extracts fairly 
to present their case : 


If the whole controversy of the ‘ Origin of Species’ has taken on a 
character so bitter [they tell us in an invaluable preface] it is because at 
the bottom of the whole question there is the inevitable conclusion upon the 
origin of Man... . What is the origin of our life-of-the-soul (vie psychique)? 
. . « What becomes, in fact, if one accepted the new point of view [viz. 
Evolution] of the idea of Free-Will? . . . The triumph of the idea of evolu- 
tion is here more difficult to achieve than in other regions. Is it, besides, 
complete even now? ... This idea of Evolution even in our own day makes 
its way (fraye son chemin) with great difficulty. . . . The application of the 
evolutionary scheme (méthode) is even now almost entirely in the future. 


Let me now turn to another side of the Professor’s scientific 
knowledge. The Bathybius hypothesis and that of ‘the Euro- 
pean ancestry of the horse’ were two troublesome children of 
Huxley’s fertile brain and weigh with an inconvenient load on 
his memory. It is human and natural that Professor Ray Lan- 
kester should in either instance rush forward to the vindication 
of his Master—a man whom the late Dean Alford was ‘ proud 
to name as his friend.” To me Huxley is an honoured name, but 
Truth is dearer. Amicus Plato sed magis amica Veritas. 

3. On the fatal subject of Bathybius the Professor remarks : 
‘He so named what he thought was a very simple organism living 
in the Atlantic ooze. It proved to be’ something else. This is 
not the explanation given by Huxley’s son in the official Life. 
There Leonard Huxley tells us that his father had unfortunately 
characterised Bathybius as ‘a new form of those simple [i.e. un- 
compounded] animated beings which have recently been so well 
described by Haeckel in his Monographie der Moneras, p. 210.’ 


This explanation [says his son] was plausible enough on general grounds 
if the evidence had been all that it seemed to be. But it must be noted 
that the specimens examined by him and by Haeckel. . . were seen ina 
preserved state. Neither of them saw a fresh specimen. ... Not only were 
the expectations that it was very widely distributed over the Atlantic 
bottom falsified . . . by the researches of the ‘ Challenger ’ expedition but 
the behaviour of certain deep-sea specimens gave good ground for suspecting 
that what had been sent home before as genuine deep-sea mud was @ 
precipitate due to the action on the specimens of the spirit in which they 
were preserved. Though Haeckel with his special experience of Monera 
refused to desert ‘Bathybius,’ a close parallel to which was found off 
Greenland in 1876, the rest of its sponsors gave it up. Whatever it might 
be as a matter of possibility the particular evidence upon which it had 
been described was tainted. Once assured of this Huxley . .. made public 
renunciation of ‘ Bathybius’ at the British Association in 1879: .. .‘ AS 
to the unlucky publication in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology ’ [he 
wrote to a friend], ‘you have read your Shakespeare and know what is 
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meant by “‘ eating a leek.”” Well, every honest man has to do that now and 
then. . . . Seriously you must not mind a check of this kind.’ 


In short, Huxley had only mistaken a dead organism for a 
living source of life! But I proceed. 

4. I had stated that Huxley ‘lived to dismiss as an error his 
theory of the European descent of the horse.’ The Professor 
describes this obvious and innocent remark of mine as ‘an in- 
genious attempt to make Huxley’s justly celebrated tracing of the 
ancestral history of the horse appear as a blunder.’ This is pure 
equivocation. Huxley’s forecast from horse-splints was indeed 
‘justly celebrated,’ but at the expense (as I have said) of his 
original theory of the European ancestry of the horse. Hear his 
son (his official biographer) : 

Six years afterwards this forecast of palaeontological research was to 
be fulfilled, but at the expense of the European ancestry of the horse. A 
series of ancestors similar to these Huropean fossils but still more equine 


and extending in unbroken order much further back in geological time was 
discovered in America.® 


Mr. Clodd in his useful little Life of Huxley also concludes 
that ‘ the [American] discovery evidenced that the accepted theory 
of the European origin of the horse must be abandoned’ (p. 73). 
In his Modern Ideas of Evolution Sir J. W. Dawson describes 


it as ‘worthless,’ especially ‘as .a demonstration of Evolution ’ 
(p. 109 sq.) Since then two more discoveries of equine pedigree 
(four in all) have divided between them the suffrages of Science ; 
while the estimable Professor Fairfield Osborn, of America, has 
furnished ample proof of what he calls ‘the multiple nature of 


horse evolution.’ *° 


Having tested the Professor’s gifts for quotation and for the 
vindication of his Master (who was too honest to vindicate him- 
self), let me test him on the fundamental issue to which this 
controversy leads—the evolution of man. Nothing is more in- 
teresting to-day than the raging controversy that still turns round 
the subject of ‘ the missing link’ between man and his supposed 
ancestor—that delightful fiction, admitted even by Haeckel to 
be not only unknown but never even destined to be found—the 
‘human ape’ (pithecanthropus). At present the evidence is so 
precarious that—eliminating the fragmenfary Java skull (almost 
certainly an ape’s, but of which fresh specimens have just been 
dug up by their original discoverer, M. Eugéne Dubois) and the 

§ Huxley’s Life and Letters, i. 295, 296. 

® Huxley’s Life and Leiiers, i. 327, 328. 

10 Depéret describes all the early and intermediate forms of the horse, ‘ cited as a 
classical example of evolution,’ to have been ‘ proved’ to admit of ‘ no gradual 
transition ’ and to have had ‘ distinct and parallel branches.’ He concludes: ‘ The 


supposed pedigree of the Equidae is a deceitful delusion’ (Transformation of the 
Animal World, c. xi.) 
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Neanderthal specimen (which is with little reasonable doubt that 
of a degenerate man) and the Piltdown skull (which is a fragment 
of fragments so elusive that even Professor Fairfield Osborn takes 
opposite sides in successive editions of his work)—the only actual 
hints of a ‘ missing link’ that we possess are possibly the single 
Mauer jaw-bone found at Heidelberg and the single canine tooth 
found to fit the jaw of Piltdown. Now let us turn to Professor 
Ray Lankester. 

5. After hazarding a quibble as to Huxley’s never having ‘ dis- 
cussed’ the Java™ bones from which (along with Neanderthal) 
T had said that Huxley had ‘ hoped much,’ the Professor proceeds 
to accuse me of a daring misrepresentation of the issue between 
us. It is curious that in his zeal for attacking me he has not only 
contradicted Huxley but the very evidence on which he supports 
his own hypothesis. Here are his words : 

Mr. Clarke writes: ‘ Now Professor Ray Lankester this very year states 

that the Neanderthal skull proves that earliest man had a larger brain 
capacity than our own.’ I have never stated anything of the kind. I 
have stated that the Neanderthal race had a larger cranial capacity than 
the average Buropean of to-day. . . . ‘The Neanderthal man’ is not 
identical with the ‘ earliest man.’ 
Here are very nearly two mistakes in one. (a) Neanderthal man 
had probably not so good a brain as our own. (b) Neanderthal 
was probably the ‘ earliest man’ we know. If he were not, it 
upsets that very evolution hypothesis against which I am all along 
contending. 

(a) The Professor will on this matter doubtless allow the judg- 
ment of Huxley, who made (with Lyell) a special study of this 
skull. Now to what conclusion did Huxley come? ‘To almost the 
opposite of the Professor’s. ‘Nearderthal bones . . . demon- 
strate . . . truly the most pithecoid of known human skulls.’ 
He then agrees with Professor Schaafhausen that ‘the cranial 
capacity . . . would seem to indicate a small cerebral develop- 
ment.’ 7? He quotes Professor Schaafhausen as having come to the 
same ‘conclusion of their belonging to a barbarous and savage 
race.” The great Lyell quotes with approval—and confirms him- 
self with the authority of Professors Schaafhausen and Fuhlrott 
and Mr. Busk—Huxley’s view that Neanderthal man represents 
‘the most brutal of all known human skulls’ and ‘ manifests an 
extreme degree of degradation.’ Professor Duckworth allows 
that, if Galley Hill man preceded Neanderthal : ‘ The Neanderthal 


1! The Professor forgets that Huxley publicly acknowledges his ‘ discussion ’ (the 
very word) with Lyell on the whole question of human skulls because he regarded 
him as a ‘ high authority ’ (Huxley’s Essays: ‘On Some Fossil Remains of Man,’ 
p- 1). Is it likely that, as the Professor insinuates, Huxley knew nothing of 
Dubois’ famous discovery just because he does not in his book include this highly 
disputed specimen with the only two he has there selected ? 

12 Essays: ‘On Some Fossil Remains of Man.’ 
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type of skeleton . . . may be regarded as a degenerate form.’ ** 
Professor Smith Woodward is a first-rate authority and, while 
admitting that the size of the brain-cavity is greater than that 
of the average European of to-day, adds ‘the impression of the 
brain suggests that it may have been inferior in quality.’ * 

(b) The Professor holds that ‘ Neanderthal man is not identical 
with earliest man.’ Now it was Huxley’s view that ‘ Neanderthal 
man’ was one of the earliest types of man’ we know. He quotes : 

These bones [Schaafhausen says] were not at first regarded as human. . . 
At the general meeting of the Natural History Society of Prussian Rhine- 
land... on the 2nd June 1857 Dr. Fuhlrott . . . was of opinion that 
the bones might be regarded as fossil. . . . The conclusions at which I 
arrived were (1) that the extraordinary form of the skull was due to a 
natural conformation hitherto not known to exist even in the most 
barbarous races. (2) That these remarkable human remains belonged to 
a period antecedent to the time of the Celts and Germans and were in all 
probability derived from one of the wild races of North-Western Europe... 
encountered as airéxGoves by the German immigrants. And (3) that it was 
beyond doubt that these human relics were traceable to a period at which 
the latest animals of the Diluvium still existed. 


Huxley then sums up that ‘ Neanderthal .. . forms. . . the extreme 
term of a series leading gradually . . . to the highest . . . of 
human crania.’ *° 

What Huxley regarded as possible has to-day been accepted 
as probable. In the list of early men charted in Professor Duck- 
worth’s series of the human family-tree Neanderthal comes 
first! Here is the list : ‘ Anthropoid ape **; Pithecanthropus’*® ; 
Spy-Neanderthal ; Gibraltar ; Briix ; Kalmucks ; Galley Hill (?) ; 
Tasmaniars ; Brunn ; Cro-Magnon ; Europeans ; Canstatt.’*" On 
p. 140 he says that of the four stocks postulated as parent forms 
of European populations to-day ‘ the Neanderthal type is regarded 
as the most ancient.’ Later on he adds : 

Professor Keith adopts the view that the Neanderthal type is ancestral 
to the modern types. And his argument seems to run further to the fol- 
lowing effect: that the evolution of the modern from the Neanderthal 
type of man was consequent on a change in the function of the pituitary 
gland. There is little to criticise here.1* 


Professor Ray Lankester apparently does not take this view ; but 
if he still seriously accuses me of ‘ invention’ or ‘ignorance’ or 
‘deliberate suppression of what is not the fact’ I can only say 
that he stands alone in the interpretation he has given to my 
representation (which he calls a misrepresentation) of his mean- 
ing. _ If, as he asserts, ‘ Neanderthal man’ is not equivalent to 
‘earliest man’ he is welcome to the benefit he derives from that 

18 Prehistoric Man, p. 133. 

4 Fossil Remains of Man, p. 28; British Museum Trustees. 6 Td. ib. 


16 Non-existent imaginary types supposed to be represented by the Java skull(s). 
11 Prehistoric Man, p. 131. 18 Duckworth, Prehistoric Man, pp. 141, 142. 
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doubt. But meanwhile I must shake him by the hand if he will 
now agree with me that that being so then Galley Hill man (a 
specimen hardly differentiable from ourselves) is probably the 
oldest of all. For, as Professor Duckworth has remarked : 

If in one of the very earliest . . . stages a human form is discovered 
wherein the characters of the higher type of man are almost if not com- 
pletely realised the story of evolution ... receives a tremendous blow. 
Such has been the effect of the discovery of the Galley Hill Skeleton.!* 
The Professor may choose whichever of these two dilemmas he 
prefers, 

dumdis pepipvns Sumtixous iay ddovs. 
Kurip., Orest. 682 (Weil). 


I have now answered point by point, as St. Augustine says” 
all men should do in the things of faith as much as in the things 
of reason, every charge the Professor has brought against me, 
That charge was a serious one. According to him I not only 
used either ‘deliberately’ or ‘wantonly ’ such ‘ misleading state- 
ments’ as to prevent ‘ unsuspecting readers’ arriving at the truth 
of matters of fact but my special ‘ kind of misrepresentation con- 
sists as a rule in arbitrarily suggesting an intention or obscuring 
@ significance whilst professing to quote truthfully a statement 
made by the writer with whose publications’ I ‘claimed 
familiarity.’ ‘Probably enough,’ he courteously adds (over the 
Huxley horse-pedigree episode), ‘ Mr. Clarke is ignorantly inno- 
cent of the whole matter and is merely firing shots at random.’ 
And so forth. The reader has by this time judged the issue 
between us. The Professor’s method of debate seems to me 3 
method as fatal to the man who uses it as it is to the interests 
of true Science. At any rate it was not the method of those 
giants in original scientific experiment and research to whom I 
owe all my modest learned ignorance of the subject—Buffon, 
Cuvier, Owen, Agassiz, Hugh Miller, the Duke of Argyll, J. W. 
Dawson, Virchow and Kelvin, along with those lesser men who, 
treading in their steps, have more lately entered into their labours 
and crowned the Triumphal Arch of Science. 

To the last great name, that of Kelvin, Mr. Ray Lankester, 
in the attempt to hit at me cotite que cotite, has most fortunately 
called attention. 


‘ Kelvin,’ says Mr. Clarke, ‘ latterly re-asserted Harvey’s law that life 
can only come from life.’ This is wantonly to attribute an error to Kelvin, 





19 Prehistoric Man, pp. 181, 182. 

% ‘Neither ought I to throw at your head (obicere) the Nicene Council nor you 
at mine that of Ariminum as if to prejudge the issue. For neither I nor you are 
held bound (detineris) by this or that authority. Let the matter be fought out 
(certet) on those first principles of Scripture which are not merely peculiar to either 
side but common to both—fact with fact (re), reason with reason (causa), mode 
with mode (ratione).’—Adv. Mazximin. Lib. iii. [Quoted by Calvin, Inst. IV. ix. 8.] 
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since Harvey did not lay down any such law, but simply stated the fact of 
organic reproduction . . . in the words: omne vivum ez ovo. 


I will not tarry to answer this masterly quibble parading a learning 
on the subject with which any librarian could compete. Again, 


We are informed by Mr. Clarke that ‘ since Huxley’s day Evolution has 
been more and more undermined as a natural explanation of the forces at 
work behind nature.’ I confess that I have never heard of ‘ the forces at 
work behind nature’ or of Evolution as ‘a natural explanation’ of 
them. . . . [Anyhow] it is certainly not true that this conclusion has been 
undermined since Huxley’s day. On the contrary it has been strengthened. 


I cannot better confute such magisterial utterances than by a direct 
quotation from Lord Kelvin. In a tournament of wits held on 
May 2nd to 9th of 1903 The Times summed up in favour of that 
distinguished man after a peculiarly hostile attack on his great 
name emanating from Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, Professor Karl 
Pearson and Mr. W. H. Mallock. The first of these scientists com- 
plained of Lord Kelvin’s language (precisely what Mr. Lankester 
complains of me) that ‘ In effect he wiped out by a stroke of the 
pen the whole position won for us by Darwin.’ Kelvin’s posi- 
tion is precisely mine. Here are his very words, which touch 
the nerve of the entire issue between the Professor and myself : 


I cannot say that with regard to the origin of life Science neither 
affirms nor denies Creative Power. Science positively affirms Oreative 
Power. . . . Creating and directive power Science compels us to accept 
az an article of belief. We cannot escape from that when we study the 
physics and dynamics of living and dead matter all round. Modern 
biologists are coming once more to a firm acceptance of something and 
that is a vital principle. ... We are absolutely forced by Science to admit 
and to believe with absolute confidence in a directive Power—in an in- 
fluence other than physical, dynamical, electrical forces. . . . There is 
nothing between absolute scientific belief in Creative Power and the accept- 
ance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Is there, I ask, 
anything so absurd as to believe that a number of atoms falling together 
could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal? People 
think that given millions of years could give them unaided a beautiful 
world like ours. . . . With freedom of thought we are bound to come to 
the conclusion that Science is not antagonistic to religion but a help for 
Religion. (The Times, May 2, 1903.)21 


This statement of Kelvin’s was made as part of a vote of thanks 
to Professor Henslow for a course of five lectures on ‘ Christian 


21 * Overpowering proofs,’ he told the British Association in 1871, ‘ of Intelligence 
and benevolent Design lie all around us . . . showing to us through Nature the 
influence of a Free Will and teaching us that all living things depend upon one 
ever-acting Creator and Ruler ’ (Address to the British Association, 1871). ‘It does 
not seem improbable,’ added Dr. Russel Wallace, ‘that all force may be Will- 
force . . . the will of higher intelligences or of one Supreme Intelligence ’ (Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 368). Sir John Herschel had 
argued in the same way from the fact of gravitation. 
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Apologetics ’ given in the Botanical Theatre at University College, 
Gower Street. On seeing the report of his remarks in The Times, 
Lord Kelvin followed it up with a letter in which he repeated and 
emphasised his original conclusion as follows. After attacking 
the ‘absurdity’ of undesigned coincidence ‘in respect to the 
coming-into-existence or the growth or the continuation of the 
molecular combinations presented in the bodies of living things,’ 
he adds : 

Here Scientific thought is compelled to accept the idea of Creative 
Power. Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the 
country, if he believed that the grass and flowers which we saw around us 
grew by mere chemical forces. He answered: ‘ No, no more than I could 
believe that a book of Botany describing them could grow by mere chemical 
forces.’ Every action of human Free-Will is a miracle to physical and 
chemical and metaphysical science.?2 

These conclusions, and not less the bold and confident avowal 
of them, were not incompatible with those arrived at by Huxley 
himself. Like Kant, he was unable to reconcile the dogma of 
Evolution with the factors of the moral consciousness. Only by 
denying the fact of Free-Will could such an immoral result be 
attained. He declared, therefore, a state of ‘ civil war’ between 
‘the cosmic process’ and ‘the ethical process’ innate in man 
(between whom and the ape he had always recognised that a 
‘vast gulf’** intervened). The ‘progress of humanity,’ he 
asserted, ‘ depended noi on imitating the cosmic process . . . but 
in combating it.’ 

Cosmic Evolution may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of 
man may have come about, but in itself it is incompetent to furnish any 
better reason why what we call Good is preferable to what we call Bvil.* 
Here the pure scientist turns moralist. But there was a further 
step. 

Atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism. . . . Denying 
the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
atheism.25 

Later he added : 

The solid sense of [Bishop] Butler left the Deism of the Freethinkers 
not a leg to stand upon.2° 





2 Letter to The Times, May 4th, 1908. 

% Huxley thus justifies my interpretation of his standpoint (which the Pro- 
fessor has attacked with his usual power of cavil) as to the truth of Evolution. 
‘Our acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis must be provisional so long as one 
link in the chain of evidence is wanting. . . . I adopt Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, 
therefore, subject to the production of proof that physiological species may be pro- 
duced by selective breeding. . . . At the same time [while holding the greater 
natural probability of the other view] no one is more strongly convinced than I am 
of the vastness of the gulf between civilised man and the brutes or is more certain 
that whether from them or not he is assuredly not of them’ (Hssays: ‘Man's 
Relation to Lower Animals ’). 

* Romanes Lecture in Collected Essays, ‘ Evolution and Ethics.’ 
% Letter to the Spectator for February 10, 1866. % Life of Hume, p. 154. 
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Here the scientist already trenches upon the theologian and 
leads to Weismann’s conclusion that 


the assumption of Eternal Matter with its eternal laws by no means 
satisfies our intellectual need for causality or [as he elsewhere calls it] the 
craving of the human mind for a spiritual First Cause. . . . Behind the 
co-operating forces of Nature . . . we must admit . . . a teleological] prin- 
ciple. . . . If we conceive a Divine universal Power exercising Will... we 
reconcile the apparent contradiction between the mechanical conception [of 
the universe] and teleology.27 


And, although Professor Ray Lankester has never heard of ‘ the 
forces at work behind Nature,’ Dr. Russel Wallace ** came to the 
same conclusion as Weismann, the greatest name in Science 
to-day. 

I now close on my side this controversy in the eager hope that 
the argument maintained in the course of three articles on ‘The 
Church of the Future’ may contribute to easing the present un- 
naturally strained relationships between Religion and Science. 
Both these spheres of experience and experiment, as England's 
and Germany’s greatest philosophers have shown, are mutually 
necessary to each other’s existence. ‘ A little philosophy,’ wrote 
Bacon, ‘maketh men apt to forget God as attributing too much 
to secondary causes, but depth of philosophy bringeth a man back 
to God again.” ‘Two things,’ said the immortal Kant, ‘ fill the 
mind with ever new and increasing admiration and awe. . . the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within.’ 

Thus Revelation and Reason are but two sides of the same 
truth. And both must inevitably and infallibly agree if man is 
to attain even a far-off glimpse of that central mystery of God’s 
Universe, in which His Word and His Work (or, as Bacon would 
have said, His Wisdom and His Power) are everywhere so faith- 
fully reflected. 

A. H. T. CLARKE. 


P.S.—As these sheets go to press I read with wonder and alarm 
Mr. H. F. Wyatt’s statement in last month’s issue of this Review 
on ‘ The Evolution of Physical Life’ that ‘in the course of evolu- 
tion the inorganic gives birth to the organic’ (p. 1114). Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson in his recently published Gifford Lec- 
tures on The System of Animated Nature has unfortunately come 
to the exactly opposite conclusion. Professor Bateson, also a 
fervid Darwinian, publicly recanted much of his faith in Darwin 

1 Studies in the Theory of Descent, ii. 710-3; Engl. tr. 
% Darwinism, c. xv. pp. 450-9. He quotes Huxley as admitting that ‘ the fossil 
remains of man hitherto discovered do not seem to me to take us appreciably nearer 


to that lower pithecoid form, etc. . . . It isan unsolved problem why no traces of 
the long line of man’s ancestors . . . have been discovered.’ 
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as President of the British Association (The Times, August 15, 
1914). Already, however, Dr. W. H. Gaskell, in his Origin of 
Vertebrates, had had to admit, if we give up Professor Bateson’s 
former alternative hypothesis, 


the complete absence of any evidence, either among animals living on the 
earth at the present day or among those known to have existed in the past, 
of any such chain of intermediate animal forms as must... have existed 
in order to link together the lower forms of life with the vertebrates (p. 11, 
Longmans, 1908).2° 


Let us not mistake the issue. Evolution is not to be con- 
founded with progress, with development, or with modification 
within the line of species. Darwin’s definition was a sound one, 
viz.: ‘change of species by descent ’—though he admitted that 
no single instance of such a process in Nature was forthcoming. 
This is Science. The other may be poetry or philosophy or pan- 
theism, but it is not a fair deduction from the facts of Nature. 
And it was from these unfair deductions that German Science 
built up the German system that has nearly destroyed Europe. 


a. oe. T,.C. 


* M. Depéret, though as strict an evolutionist, has come to a similarly candid 
conclusion: ‘The too exclusive Darwinian theory of the struggle for life has been 
subjected for the last quarter of a century to a bombardment of serious objec- 
tions. . . . The variation of groups is not indefinite, as required by Darwin’s 
theory, but on the contrary limited. . . . The sudden apparition of groups and the 
absence of transitional forms . . . are such general phenomena in the history of 
the development of fossil animals. . . [that] we are utterly unable to see and even 
to explain . . . the fundamental divergences which separate the orders, classes and 
great ramifications of the animal kingdom’ (Transformation of the Animal World, 
c. xxv.). This very able and impartial survey and classification of all the known 
results of Science on this great subject deserves wide circulation. The English 
translation is published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Triibner. 
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IN THE DAYS OF NERO 


PROLOGUE 


It was a cold grey morning on the Yorkshire coast two miles from 
Whitby. The tide was at half ebb. The sea was smooth, except 
for a curious popple on the surface of the water opposite the mouth 
of a narrow combe down which a small stream came hurrying, 
burying itself, however, in the sand at the mouth of the combe 
before it reached the sea. A light cool breeze blowing inshore 
was not strong enough to ruffle the streaked surface of the water. 

Two boys came clambering down the valley from the red- 
roofed farmhouse set on the hill half a mile inland. 

‘It looks jolly chilly this morning, Arthur,’ said the younger 
of the two. ‘I half vote we let the bathe slide and go straight 
back to breakfast.’ 

‘Oh, rot!’ answered the other. ‘ But we won’t have a long 
swim, Harry. Let’s try a bit nearer the stream than the last 
day or two. Drier sand just there after the rain last night.’ 

He undressed leisurely. The younger boy was first in the 
water. The other followed him. 

As he swam he suddenly felt a tug at his legs beneath the 
surface just as he started crossing the choppy bit of water. At 
the same instant Harry, further out, shouted to him. 

‘I can’t get back,’ he cried: ‘there’s an undercurrent or 
something.’ 

‘Hold on!’ shouted the older boy. 

He made at top speed for the place where the other was 
struggling, now quite clearly in a panic. The current caught him 
in his turn and swept him seawards. Swimming was as easy 
as cutting through soft butter. In a few strokes he reached his 
chum, swam round behind him, and gripped him fast with his 
right hand under the left armpit. 

‘Now, Harry,’ he said, ‘ hard, slow, and steady. Keep your 
head.’ 

It was a sheer struggle shorewards. The stronger boy behind 
swam pushing the other forward with his utmost strength. But 
the effort and the use of his left arm only quickly exhausted him. 
He gave one last desperate shove to the other and then let go. 

177 
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In a trice he was swept seawards again twenty yards. To his 
intense relief he caught sight of his chum wading home. Now he 
had only himself to get ashore. But he really was just about done. 
His strokes became feebler and feebler. What was the good, he 
thought, half dazedly, of trying any more? 

A cry suddenly rang in his ear. 

‘Try your pet back-stroke, Arthur,’ it said. Harry’s voice? 
It sounded very near, though. Anyway, what a fool he was not 
to think of it before. Of course the current might not be so strong 
on the surface. He turned over on his back and swam slantwise 
towards the shore. Fifty strokes, sixty, seventy! Could he 
touch bottom ? 

He felt for it. The current was still running there, keen as 
a knife. But he felt a stone with his toe. Twenty more back- 
strokes, straight for land this time. Yes, he could stand at last. 
He waded ashore. 

The two boys dressed soberly and slowly climbed up the combe 
to the top of the cliff. There they turned and looked down on 
the sea. 

It was quiet and placid enough. But there from the cliff top 
they could see a white streak curving round from the disturbed 
ripple opposite the combe mouth and running interminably out 
to sea. Coming down they had not noticed it. 

‘Touch and go, Harry,’ said the older boy gravely. 

‘ Well, it’s thanks to you I’m here, anyway,’ said the other. 
“You pulled me out of that hole. Ugh! The beastly sea.’ 

‘ That was a lucky shout of yours to try the back-stroke,’ the 
older boy said, as they turned again to go inland. 

‘What shout?’ asked the other. ‘ After I stopped yelling 
when you gripped me, I never said a word. I was in much too 
much of a blue funk all the time. I never thought of the back- 
stroke at all.’ 

‘A bit quaint, that!’ answered the other. ‘ But look here, 
Harry. No need to scare our people by letting on. It’s all well 
over.’ 

‘Right O!’ said the younger boy. 


I 


The young Roman officer—he was hardly more than a boy in 
years—leant over the low rough stone wall which ran along the 
crest of the hill. Below him, the ground sloped sharply to the 
little winding river the Evenlode. On a level meadow just in 
a crook of the water’s bend there shone in the sunlight a new-built 
villa, the many sounds from which rose up through the still air 
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in friendly fashion to his ear. Beyond the villa, on the further 
side of the stream, a dark wood climbed up the opposite hill. 

The Roman gazed down on the scene below him in happy idle- 
ness, fingering a stone which he had picked up off the top of the 
wall. Something sharp in it caught his attention. Yes, it was 
indubitably a small sea-shell embedded in it, and, look, there were 
several more besides, very like those which he had found once as 
a boy—how long ago it seemed—on the beach at Antium in far-off 
Italy. It must be quite five or six years ago, he reflected. It 
was rather curious, though! How could sea-shells be here in the 
very heart of the island? The nearest sea was miles away over 
the ridges southward yonder, away at Vectis." By Jupiter, but 
the first fighting there had been a lively time! Something like 
a general was the old rough commander there, Vespasian! He 
wondered what had happened to him since he left Britain. 

A merry shout interrupted his lazy dreaming. Charging up 
the hill from the villa came a yet more youthful officer, still quite 
a lad, and flung himself panting under the wall at the other’s feet. 
A large stone with the jagged edges of the oolite caught him 
sharply on the elbow, and he grunted discontentedly. 

‘What a place for sfones!’ he growled. ‘The fields are 
nothing but these cursed stones. It beats me how anything 
grows at all. Stonesfield ought to be the name of our new villa, 
and the pater will call it Veni Vidi or Martia or some nonsense 
of the kind. ' 

‘By Jupiter, though,’ he added, settling himself down more 
comfortably in the sun, ‘ the place is getting shipshape now, and 
it’s going to be really topping here. And I’ve got to quit 
to-morrow! Why on earth, Arturus mine, aren’t we in the same 
legion? I wouldn’t be in that unhappy Ninth Legion up in the 
wilds at Lindum? in the far north, no, hardly if you were in it 
even, my boy. Old Petialis drives ’em like galley-slaves, they 
say. Andrash! He’d launch a cohort in the middle of a hornets’ 
swarm of Brigantes, Trinobantes, Curu-curu-curu-cantes, the 
whole pack of ——Antes, once you gave him the chance. But 
you’ve escaped that, like me.’ 

He paused a moment, and nibbled reflectively at a blade of 
grass, looking down at his new home. 

‘Hang it all,’ he burst out again. ‘Here am I recalled 
to-morrow to that camp in the south-west and my blessed Second 
Legion, and the whole land just dead quiet and peaceful. Yet 
our legate will go on chivying those unlucky savages up in the 
hills. Why can’t he let our Silurian ®* friends alone? It isn’t as 
if there was a solitary morsel of wealth in all those naked hills.’ 


! The Isle of Wight. ? Lincoln, 3 §. Wales. 
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‘Have you named your camp yet?’ asked the other lad, 
sleepily. 

‘No, not yet,’ answered he. ‘It may be only here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, if we move on. Why, those old rascally hucksters 
and traders who fleece us poor soldiers the very first chance they 
get haven’t set up a single hut yet outside the lines. Just Legion’s 
Camp it still is, Castra Legionis. You should just hear how our 
natives wrestle with the name of it. Kind of gulp they give, and 
it turns up as Caerleon. We all call ourselves the Caerleon Legion 
now. Must get in touch with the ways of the land, you know.’ 

‘Same here,’ said the other, laughing. ‘ We’re back at Deva 
again now, you see, both my Fourteenth Legion and the 
Twentieth, after our foray under Ostorius against those fanatic 
priests at Mona.‘ Ugh! My older men tell me they yelped like 
hell-hounds. I wasn’t over here then, you know. But now we 
are all comfortable again at Deva. It is usually just called Castra 
now, the Camp. And my wild northerners kind of breathe heavily 
over the word and roll it round at the end of it. So we are 
‘* Chester’? men, at your service. And back I too go, like you, 
to-morrow.’ 

“ Well, it’s been a good leave, anyway,’ said the younger boy. 
*‘ But they might have given us just a few weeks longer. It isn’t 
as though everything wasn’t dead peaceful in the Island.’ 

‘Don’t you reckon quite too surely on that,’ the other replied. 
‘I doubt if things are quite as settled as you think. I wish your 
father would run a real stout palisade on top of a wall round that 
villa of yours down there,’ he added, looking frowningly at it. 
‘No hurt in making sure. I fancy our new governor, Suetonius, 
isn’t quite easy in his mind. Yet just look at our colonists and 
traders over eastwards yonder. It made me just shiver the other 
day when I was over at Camulodunum.’ There they all were, 
old men, and women and babies, hundreds of them, and no sign 
of a bit of a wall either. They might hold out in the new Temple 
there for a day or so, if the town were sacked, but that wouldn’t 
last long. When I said to some of them I doubted if they would 
stand a rush, they all mocked at ‘‘ Young Fearstruck,’’ as they 
called me. ‘‘Rush,’’ they said; ‘‘ why, who is going to rush? 
It is sixteen years since we settled here, and there has never been 
a hint of trouble since.’’ Then there is that biggish place London 
on the hill among the river marshes. It is just brimful already of 
merchants and merchandise. I’d take the place myself with a 
single cohort to-morrow. There was an old white-bearded Gallic 
trader I came across there, with a crafty leer in his eye. You 
would have said he was wide enough awake. When I told him 
I didn’t think the natives were to be trusted, he rocked with 
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laughter and choked himself with coughing till he was black in the 
face. ‘‘ Don’t you think the natives know, my son,’’ he gasped, 
“where they get their gewgaws and dainties from? They just 
lick our hands like that miserable cur.’’ And before I could stop 
him he hurled a splinter of a tile at a poor little mangy hound that 
went slinking by. Safe! | Those folk have never heard the 
savages yell, as I have, nor seen them coming on, with their 
ghouls of women shrieking at ’em all the while. Brutes, savages, 
fiends! Ugh!’ and he shuddered. 

‘I say, Arturus,’ said the younger boy, looking curiously at 
his friend, ‘ aren’t you getting a bit jumpy? It’s those forests and 
swamps of yours up north have been getting on your nerves a bit. 
Think now,’ he went on, as if reassuring himself for the safety 
of his home, ‘ down in our own beloved west country, over the 
other side of the broad creek from us at Isca,* our own folk are 
already mining quite gaily in the hills.” Some of their pigs of 
lead came in to us only the other day, and the legate just jumped 
at them for making sling bullets of ‘em. I can’t say I envy the 
miners. Bleak enough their hills look except when the sun 
shines, and that is about one day in six. But the weather is their 
only foe this many along day. Don’t let us getinafunk. Back 
to duty to-morrow, both of us, Arturus mine. By the way, 
however did you get hold of that outlandish name of yours?’ he 
added, with a boy’s simple cunning, to divert his comrade’s 
anxious thoughts. 

‘Hardly more outlandish than your own, Herius,’ answered 
the other, the frown passing from his brow. ‘ Yours is indeed a 
Roman name, but you don’t find it once in a blue moon. But 
you must ask my family soothsayer about my name. He told 
mother I was born under a northern star—and that was when 
we were all living jollily at Rome too— ’ 

Half instinctively his hand went to the salute at the very name 
of Rome. 

* And that I was bound for a northern land. So she called me 
Arturus. Didn’t my schoolmates jibe at me when I was a boy 
in Rome, till I knocked it out of them. Mothers really have no 
sense in these matters. Still Arturus I was, instead of a sensible 
Lucius after my father. And, moreover, here in a northern land 
am I.’ 

‘ What about a swim now?’ queried the younger lad. ‘There 
is a good pool in the streamlet yonder. And it is too hot for the 
bath this side of sunset.’ 

‘Talking of swimming,’ the other said, as they tramped down 
the slope together towards the river, ‘ it was swimming that sent 
me here to Britain, and gave me the felicity of your acquaintance, 
kid. Did I ever tell you the story? No? 
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‘It is only a few years ago really. My folk had gone down to 
Antium for the summer, away from that hot, insufferable Rome. 
Of course you are only a barbarian Britisher. Been here ever 
since you were a baby, haven’t you, and your father came over 
in the first invasion with Plautius seventeen years ago and sent 
for your mother within a few months of it, so quick was the 
victory, didn’t he? Just after the old dotard Claudius—oh, you 
needn’t look scared; Nero has no love for his venerable pre- 
decessor—just after the old Emperor then—if you prefer it—came © 
and strutted about here for a fortnight, and gave a lecture to 
Plautius and his officers about the antiquities of Britain. When 
the sea had quieted down a bit, back he went ina hurry. Seven- 
teen years ago, and you a baby—really a baby Briton. So, as I was 
saying, you can’t be expected to know what our sunny sea down 
by Latium is in the least like. And what a jolly little harbour it 
is. The most sensible thing our Lord the Emperor Nero ever did 
in his life was getting born at Antium. Just trees and sea and 
sand and warmth and a flat-roofed villa or two peering through 
the trees at the waves. Not the melancholy milky sea of these 
coasts, my lad. A sheer horror your British sea is, everywhere 
I’ve seen it, and worst of all where it is narrowest. The look 
of it, and the treachery of it, even when it is smooth!’ 

The narrator paused, and a curious look, almost of panic, came 
into his eyes. Then he rubbed his hand over his forehead. The 
younger boy waited. 

‘ What was I saying?’ he resumed. ‘Oh, yes! Antium that 
summer-time. I was a lad of about fourteen then, and it was 
the first morning after we reached the place. We had an infernal 
hot slow journey there over that marshy Campagna the day before. 
So, you warrant, I was up betimes next morning before anyone 
else was awake, and made straight for the sea. You've no idea 
how warm the water was. This river of yours——’ 

He stopped and tried it tentatively with a bare foot. With a 
grimace he continued : 

‘This streamlet you are so proud of is just ice compared to our 
Roman sea. ‘There is no tide there, you know, and it is quite safe. 
Just once, the year before, I felt a kind of tug at my legs when 
I was swimming opposite where a small stream tumbles down 
from the cliff and buries itself in the sandhills, but if it was an 
undercurrent it didn’t amount to much. I never swam just there 
again though. I got out of it by turning on my back. There 
wasn’t any current on the surface. Just you remember that for 
a hint, my boy.’ 

‘ Well, get on! ’ said the other impatiently. 

‘Right you are,’ said his friend. ‘I’d had a splendid long 
swim and lay down on the sand sunning myself after it, 
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when I saw a big pot-bellied fellow in a gorgeous gold 
and purple tunic coming along the shore towards me. Fool 
of a boy that I was, I never spotted that it was Nero, 
come to Antium to see how his new harbour works were 
getting on. I just stared and chuckled. For the fellow was the 
quaintest sight I ever thought to see out of a pantomime. Now 
he would take one step sideways, now mincing on his toes the other 
side; then he would prance forwards; then he sank on one fat 
bare knee and stretched his hands up to heaven. And this 
wasn’t an actors’ school, but the open beach of Antium on a bright 
midsummer morning. By Pollux, I tell you, I thought he was 
just a freak let loose. 

‘Then all on a sudden he started squawking. Ye Gods of 
Rome! You heard that red bird of yours in the coppice yonder 
last night, didn’t you? Rather polished off our Roman songsters, 
I think. That was Heaven. Well, imagine a black crow with 
a kink in its ugly throat trying to imitate that British night-bird, 
and you have the Imperial Caesar Nero singing. 

‘I was just a silly boy, and I started a roar of laughter. 

‘Only for a couple of seconds though! The fat fellow heard 
me and came striding up. His frown! After all, he is Caesar, you 
know. 

‘I just leapt up and ran for it all the way home, stark-naked as 
I was. 

‘There were troops nosing round the whole place all that day. 
I told my folk—a fine scare they were in—and kept very close till 
night fell. Then we did a hasty flit back to Rome. But Rome 
wasn’t over-safe, nor Italy either. You see, I’d left my clothes 
on the beach. So off we came in a mighty hurry, the whole lot 
of us, to Britain. Nero hasn’t found me yet, or I should not be 
Tribune of the Fourteenth at your service. But I misdoubt me 
he is still looking for me. To have his Divine Voice the sport 
of a naked urchin! No! Wecan never go home again. Britain 
is our home now for always, I take it. A real bit of bad luck!’ 

‘ Of jolly good luck for me,’ said the younger lad indignantly. 
‘If you have finished yarning we'll go in. Try your pet back- 
stroke, Arturus.’ 

The two plunged into the pool together. 


II 


It was three months later. The autumn rain beat pitilessly 
down on the sodden, dispirited column as it retreated sullenly north- 
westwards along the ancient trackway. The rain ran streaming 
off the standards of the Fourteenth and Twentieth Legions, pour- 
ing in miniature cascades over the helmets of the cursing standard- 
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bearers. The legionaries stumbled into holes, ruts, and water- 
logged swamps on the unmade track. Every stumble, every step, 
reflected the ten thousand, carried them farther away from Gaul 
and from the chance of safety. And hard on their heels came a 
horde of maddened savages—ten times their number, said the 
scouts, at least—reeking from the plunder of London, of Camu- 
lodunum, of Verulam.* In actual fact the Temple had held out 
two days. The rest then was butchery and lust unspeakable. 
The few sobbing women and cowering children whom the Army 
carried with them in its retreat, fugitives from the burning Roman 
towns, what horrors had these not seen? Why had not Suetonius 
their general let them make a stand at London against the rebels 
and their maniac Queen? No food? Well, here also it was 
running short already. Yesterday’s meal was meagre enough. 
They would have to stand somewhere on the road long before they 
reached Deva. Leave the women and children to starve or be 
butchered by the pursuing host? The dust of it was not six miles 
away behind them, before the rain began. And the extra food 
saved that way would hardly carry them half a day’s march 
farther. It was not the Roman way either. Chance of reinforce- 
ments too? Where were they, anyhow? Petilius had led his 
men of the Ninth from Lindum in fiery haste straight into an 
ambush. There was an end of that legion. They had all heard 
this when they were waiting for it at London, before they began 
this woeful retreat. That left only the scanty garrison at Deva, 
posted to guard it when the general made his lightning dash for 
London on news of the revolt. And the Second Legion. 
Suetonius had sent urgently for it, had he? Who knew if the 
despatch-riders had got through? There was no word of the 
legion yet, and to-morrow or the next day must see the end. 

Suetonius himself rode along the line of march, cheering the 
laggards, jesting openly with the officers, betraying not for a 
moment his profound knowledge of their well-nigh desperate 
plight. Stand soon they must, he admitted to himself. If only 
the men of the Second would meet them from the West he would 
at once put the matter to the final test. Where, in the name of 
all the Gods and Goddesses, Roman, Greek, Oriental, Egyptian, 
what you will, where was the Second Legion? Could they not 
hear, yes, even in distant Caerleon, the shrieks of the tormented 
victims, tortured to death by the demoniac leaping savages before 
the very eyes of their barbarian Queen? Well, the loss of that 
commissariat train in the swollen ford near Ratae*® gave them 
scarcely a day’s more grace, legion or no legion to come. Please 
the Gods, if they won through, he would make a decent Roman 
road out of that miry trackway yet.*® 
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‘Yes, I saw Boadicea once, at Venta of the Iceni’" said a 
tribune plodding through the mud beside a comrade. ‘Tall, 
black-haired, with the glint of a cruel hawk in her eye. She would 
match your height almost, Arturus. _No hope of mercy there, once 
she has her will of us. 

‘ And not so long to wait either,’ he added under his breath. 
‘Once those chariots get among us—what price Varus and his 
legions then? I would back one Briton against any three of 
Arminius’s Germans any day.’ 

A word of command rapidly passed down the column. It 
halted on the trackway, at the mouth of a steep defile, up which 
the way ran towards a black wood a few hundred yards away. 
There was news at last. 

A horseman covered with mud came riding furiously up the 
side track which led from Glevum™ and the south-west. His 
panting horse showed his desperate haste. The rider reached the 
General and his staff, half leapt, half fell from his horse, and 
saluted. Suetonius gravely returned the salute. 

‘ Your news, young sir?’ he said. 

‘From Isca, sir,’ he replied. ‘The legate ——.’ 

‘ How far back is the legion?’ snapped out the General. 

‘Sir, it has not moved from camp,’ answered the tribune. 

‘Not moved!’ cried Suetonius fiercely. ‘And my express 
orders—— ’ 

He noticed the men near him listening, and broke off abruptly. 
Then he beckoned the messenger apart. 

‘We know the worst,’ he grimly said. ‘ Now tell us briefly 
the whole tale.’ 

‘When your orders came, sir,’ began the other hesitatingly, 
‘our legate was away in the hills hunting natives, we did not know 
where exactly. So our Camp-Prefect Postumus was left at Isca in 
command with a bare half of the legion.’ 

He stopped. 

‘Go on, sir,’ said Suetonius impatiently. 

‘Postumus sent me to say, sir,’ continued the young officer, 
‘that——’ 

‘That he dared not come,’ flamed forth the governor ; ‘ that 
he could not leave his camp deserted, his superior isolated in the 
hills and ignorant, the frontier unguarded, and all the rest of it.’ 

The tribune saluted. 

‘ Exactly that, sir,’ he said. 

‘And what, pray, will Isca and its valiant legion do,’ said 
the governor fiercely, ‘ when there is no other Roman force left 
alive in Britain? Have they ships there on the river in which 
to skulk back to Gaul?’ 
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The tribune, half dead with hunger and fatigue, replied not a 
word. 

‘And you, young sir,’ said Suetonius, mastering himself with 
an effort, ‘why sent Postumus so tried a soldier here with the 
news? Methinks a runner from the ranks would have served his 
purpose better. How came he to spare so valiant an officer?’ 

The youngster flushed. 

‘Sir,’ he answered, ‘I begged to come. Isca is safe enough, 
yes, if it had but half a cohort left to guard it. And my friend 
is with the army here. And your orders showed the army was in 
peril.’ 

‘So you came by yourself to rescue us,’ smiled the governor 
good-naturedly. ‘ You have my leave, sir, to find your friend.’ 

The tribune saluted, and turned. An officer sprang to meet 
him. 

‘Good man, Herius,’ he cried. ‘Time for some food. Come 
quick.’ 

Arturus hurried him away. At that very moment a yelling 
broke upon their ears. A scout tore by towards the General. 
The Britons were upon them. 

Suetonius took his measures with soldierly rapidity. The non- 
combatants were hurried up the defile towards the wood. The 
legionaries massed firmly at its mouth, rank on rank waiting in 
order and grim silence, their flanks guarded by its steep sides. 
Only a frontal attack could overwhelm them. Let the savages 
try it. 

In their innumerable thousands the Britons came tumultuously 
on, hurling their rude missiles long before they came within range. 
Then they, too, halted for the attack and there was a brief pause. 

Side by side the two friends stood in front of their cohort. In 
the pause they chatted unconcernedly. 

‘I knew I should find you, Arturus,’ said the younger, ‘ before 
the end came.’ 

‘If it is the end,’ answered the other. ‘Suppose we fall, is 
it even so the end? What Rome loses, that Rome will regain.’ 

‘The end for us, though,’ said the other, whom weariness still 
unmanned. 

‘Is that quite certain, Herius?’ asked his friend. ‘ That 
summer before we went to Antium my father came across in Rome 
a preacher of a queer new sect just arrived, who talked of immor- 
tality for all. A quaint thing for a man in my father’s position to 
talk with the fellow. His sect seems to be the lowest scum of 
Rome. Nero will give them short shrift one of these days, I fancy. 
Father didn’t tell me much about it. Somehow it sounded a bit 
more cheerful than our pet Stoicsdo. I don’t specially want to be 
absorbed in a great Universe-Unit after death, do you?’ 
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‘Not overwhelmingly attractive,’ laughed the younger officer. 
‘But what did your sectary mean, I wonder? Do we turn up 
again on this earth some day? I hope it will be together again 
at any rate. Shall we remember a trace of this time then, I 
wonder? Rather a first-class idea, don’t you think, Arturus? ’ 

‘What of your folk at the villa?’ asked the other, abruptly 
changing the subject. 

The lad’s face clouded suddenly. 

‘ All gone,’ he said brokenly. ‘ There was just time to escape. 
But father stood firm. ‘‘ No Roman runs,’’ he sent me word. If 
the natives rose he would hold the villa, he said.’ 

‘ And they did rise in the Midlands too?’ the other asked. 

Herius nodded. ‘Just after midday—so the story came to me 
at Isca—a band of savages came down the hill through the wood 
and made to cross the river. Our slaves fought for us, though, 
like heroes. Our bathing pool was choked with dead. They beat 
them off till nightfall. Then another band came down our hill 
straight on the house and set fire toit. That wastheend.. Thank 
the Gods, the women died first at our hands. 

‘And I was with that craven cur at Isca all the while,’ he 
added bitterly. ‘ Listen, Arturus,’ he whispered. ‘ Postumus 
sent nonews. He trusted Suetonius would believe his orders never 
reached Isca, or that the governor would perish before he could 
exact vengeance. I could not stand it. I broke away. Suetonius 
himself was good enough to invent most of my message for me. 
For me there is no return now ; no, nor any home.’ 

Then with a rush on came the enemy and hurled themselves 
against the Roman van. Charge after charge was made, charge 
after charge hurled back in ruinous rout. Never for a moment 
was the Roman line shaken. At last they had the hated savages 
like a wild beast by the throat. It was no Roman’s grip which 
should relax. 

The Britons wavered. Then Suetonius gave the word. The 
whole Roman army moved forward and crashed into the broken 
masses of the foe. On that last battlefield for the mastery of 
Britain, eighty thousand Britons, they said later, fell victims to 
the relentless Roman steel. Before dusk Boadicea, too, lay dead, 
self-slain. And when the news of that great victory reached Isca, 
Postumus, despairing, slew himself.’* 

Rome’s mastery of Britain was secured for centuries to come. 

When the word for advance was given, the two tribunes moved 
forward side by side at the head of their section of the line. A 
sudden rush of fugitives separated them for a minute. In that 
time a huge Briton, with flaming shock of hair, sprang up from a 


18 In recognition of the victory the Fourteenth Legion was granted the proud 
titles of Martia Victrix and Domitores Britanniae. 
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heap of bodies and, as the older lad passed him, smote him on th 
shoulder with a huge axe. The Roman reeled and stumbled. 

‘ Herius,’ he cried, as he fell. 

The barbarian had raised his axe to repeat the blow when 
slighter figure sprang to his comrade’s help, and with his dripping 
sword pierced the savage through. 

The Roman stooped to raise his dying friend. 

‘No good, Herius,’ whispered the wounded lad. ‘ My tum 
next time. Ah—but how dark it is!’ 7 

‘See, Arturus,’ cried the other passionately, ‘ we win the day), 
Britain is ours, our own, for ever andever. Light comes again.’ 7 

As he spoke, a flying javelin struck him. He fell dead by his) 
comrade’s side. 

The latter raised himself with one supreme effort. 

‘Yes,’ he whispered, ‘ Britain ours, once again, together. My 
turn to help you next time.’ 

He fell back. 

Night came, and the Roman pursuit died away into silence. 


BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
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